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PREFACE 

Progress, far from consisting in change, depends on retentiveness. 

When change is absolute ...no direction is set for possible improvement. 

Those who cannot remember the past are condemned to repeat it. 

--George Santayana 

During the last 17 years, I have written various articles about the history of Tabb, 
the first of which was published by the York Town Crier in 1993 dealing with how Tabb 
got its name. Most of the early articles were printed in the same weekly paper, but as the 
articles became longer and more detailed, they were not suitable for a newspaper format. 
Seeking a means of preserving the research and making it available to the general public, 
I have combined the various essays into this book called Tabb in Retrospect. The word 
“retrospect” indicates that the history of Tabb is being told from the viewpoint of what 
this community is today and how past events have brought us to the present condition. 

This book is not written in chronological order; for example, it does not begin 
with the Colonial Era and follow a timeline to the present. Rather, the book is arranged 
according to subjects; in most cases, a subject that has current relevance is explored from 
its inception to its fruition. Thus, the chronological order is within each chapter rather 
than the entirety of the volume. 

The writing of history is more than a cataloguing of facts; it is a narration of 
events that leads to a specific destiny. Therefore, a completely objective history is an 
impossibility and perhaps may not be desirable. Presuppositions are brought to every 
thought process; the selection of facts to be related is determined by a preconceived 
notion concerning what is relevant. Even the choosing of the subjects for the various 
chapters is determined by the writer’s presuppositions. Recognizing the inevitability of 
bias is preferable to writing under the false assumption that absolute objectivity is 
possible. I have tried to document all relevant facts to counterbalance any undue 
preferences I may have. 

The historian’s philosophy of history will determine what presuppositions he 
brings to historiographic process. It seems to me that the various philosophies of history 
fall into two categories: (1) the course of history is a deterioration from a pristine past; 

(2) history is the story of mankind moving to a more humane future. I am a wholehearted 
patron of the latter choice and this book is written from that point of view; however, it is 
not the book’s nor the author’s purpose to make converts to this view of history. I am 
aware and the reader is so informed that the progressive outlook on the course of human 
events has formulated a set of presuppositions used to narrate Tabb in Retrospect. 

“Why study history?” Santayana’s famous statement “Those who cannot 
remember the past are condemned to repeat it.” was made in the context of the larger 
thesis that knowledge of the past should determine the direction of the ever-changing 
course of future events. There is much in Tabb’s past that we should avoid in the future; 
at the same time, there is much in its past that is worthy of emulating. Sometimes, we 
don’t know where we are going because we don’t know where we have been. History 
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helps us avoid repeating past mistakes, and it also clarifies the destiny to which we 
should be moving. 

“Why study Tabb’s history?” For Tabb citizens whose families have lived here 
for generations, contemplating the past may be a source of ancestral pride. For those 
who have lived here a more modest length, the history may satisfy a regional curiosity 
concerning why the current situation is as it is. At the same time, Tabb’s history has a 
more universal appeal: events in this southern tip of York County often reflect the course 
of history at both the state and national level. The assertion that Tabb’s story is a capsule 
of a broader history is only an observation which I made during my research; I do not 
consider it a thesis that applies to all situations, but it manifests itself rather graphically 
on various occasions. For example, the history of Charles Perish Church clearly depicts 
the colonial church/state relation which formed the background from which our country 
developed the tenet of separation of church and state. Sometimes, viewing a subject in a 
small and specific context is easier than contemplating the same subject in a larger or 
theoretical context. Tabb’s history cannot be understood apart from the national trends 
in which it existed. At the same time, Tabb’s history illustrates how those national trends 
affected everyday life of average citizens. 
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CHAPTER I 

FROM WHENCE CAME THE TABB NAME 

"What's in a name? That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet." 

Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet 


The cheerleaders shouted: 

Gimme ah “T.” 

Gimme ah “A.” 

Gimme ah “B.” 

Gimme another “B.” 

Put ’um together 

And what’ve you got? 

In jubilant adulation, a host of Tiger football fans roared their response: 

“T... A... B... B... Tabb.” 

Most of the time, I was caught up in the euphoria of yet another extraordinary feat 
of the Tabb High football team. However, sometimes when there was a lull in the 
athletic action, my mind drifted back to the days when Tabb was merely a post office 
located at the tri-intersection of Route 17, Route 134, and Yorktown Road. (Before 
Route 17 was expanded to a four-lane highway with minor relocations, Theater Road and 
Cardinal Lane were Route 17.) In these moments of nostalgia, I was reminded of my 
childhood Sunday school teacher, Mrs. Alma Tabb, and I wondered what this saintly, yet 
humble, lady would think of her family name being shouted by thousands of people at 
Bailey Field. 

The prominent use of the Tabb name for a geographical location is a relatively 
recent development. The earliest name for the southern section of York County was New 
Poquoson Parish, taking this name from the local church which had taken its name from 
the adjoining river. In colonial times, the present-day Poquoson River was prefixed with 
“New”, and the northern branch of Back River was called Old Poquoson River. In 1692, 
the Virginia legislature changed the church’s name to Charles Parish; for about one and a 
half centuries, this name designated the area between Poquoson and Back rivers . The 
1860 census referred,to this same geographical location as “Halfway House.” Later, the 
community between Tabb High and Tabb Middle schools was known as Smithville 
because of two prominent Smith families; a country store and an elementary school also 
were called by that name. Until the mid 1950’s, all of York County south of the 
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Poquoson River formed the Poquoson Magisterial District; during this time “Tabb” was 
sometimes called Poquoson. When Poquoson became an independent township, a new 
magisterial district was created called Bethel; so the area went by that name for a while. 
Later the county changed the designation for magisterial districts from names to 
numbers, and Bethel lost its identity. Since that time, “Tabb” has gained acceptance 
through popular use. 



The highlighted area on this 1907 map designates the location that today is called Tabb. 
This map was edited in 1942 inserting names of places that did not exist in 1907, such as 
Langley Field. Note that Tabb is placed at the original site, today’s 516 Yorktown Road. 
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Also note that Route 134 does not appear on this map. 

Whether using the name, Tabb, to give directions, or to extol the 
accomplishments of an athletic team or a marching band, does the name have any 
meaning in itself? Why is the southern tip of York County called Tabb? From whence 
came this name? Does it typify and recall something of this area’s heritage? 

From colonial times, Tabb was a prominent and respected family name in 
southern York County. Before there was a Commonwealth of Virginia, before there was 
a United States of America, the Tabb family was living in this area. York County Clerk 
of Court records, which are some of the oldest and best kept in the country, are replete 
with references to the Tabb family. To exemplify, note the phraseology used in dating 
this lease document: 

This Indenture made the Sixteenth Day of January in the year of our Lord Christ 
according to the computation of the Church of England one thousand seven 
hundred & seventeen & in the Fourth year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord 
George by the grace of God king of Great Britain, France & Ireland, Defender of 
the faith. Between William Tabb of the parish of Charles in the County of 

York. (Deed and Bond Book, III, p, 235) 

From the same document, note the description of the currency being used: “for the sum 
of five Shillings of current money of Virginia... .” In another document, note how the 
location is designated: “I, William Tabb, of the Parish of Charles in the County of York 
and colony of Virginia... .” (Deed and Bond Book, III, p. 237, Jan. 20 1717) 

Apparently the Tabbs were a family of substantial means. During the early 
1700’s, the Tabb family owned the Halfway House, one of the most prominent landmarks 
on the Peninsula. An inventory of the estate of Edward Tabb in December of 1771 
indicates that he owned 19 slaves and 2,000 pounds of tobacco. (Will Book, II, p. 123) 
Although neither of these possessions today would create a positive image, in the 1700’s 
they would have been owned only by a prominent man of means. Fifty years later, an 
appraisement of William Tabb’s will listed 20 slaves. (Will Book, 11 p. 16) 

Between 1775 and 1850, there were many transactions of buying and selling of 
Tabb real estate, with more selling than buying. Over 600 acres of Tabb land was sold 
during this period. Two conclusions may be drawn: (1) the Tabbs were continual 
residents of York from colonial times to the 1850’s. (2) The social structures of 
plantation life were breaking up as parcels of land were being sold. One of these 
properties sold during this time was “Tabb Plantation” (located on the Chismans Creek in 
Fish Neck, present-day Dare) owned by William Tabb. (Deed Book 2, p. 193) 

According to the United States census records, there was only one Tabb family 
living in York County in 1850, headed by William Tabb, age 44, who had two children, 
Lucy, age 19, and Alexander, age 5. William Tabb married Mary Eaton on February 11, 
1828. (Marriage Bonds & Consents, 1772-1849, p. 335) The following notation is made 
in the Courthouse records addressed to Bolivar Shields who was the Clerk of Court: 

Dear Brother Shields, * 

You have my permission, for the granting to William Tabb, license for 
union with my ward, Mary Eaton, 

Your Brother in the Lord, 

(signature not clear) 
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William Tabb was a prominent citizen of York County as attested by his church 
positions, his property holding, and his official civic office. 

According to the inscription on William Tabb’s grave cover, he was “An Elder of 
Grafton Church, a pious, devoted and 
zealous disciple of Christ.” (Cemetery 
of Grafton Christian Church) 

Apparently, the Tabb family were 
long-standing member 
s of the Grafton Church because in 
settling the estate of Robert Tabb, 

William’s father, notation is made of 
payment for “Dues on superscription 
for the repairs of the Baptist Meeting 
house.” (Will Book 10, page 115) The 
church records of 1839 refer to 
William Tabb as a “Justice of the Peace” in which capacity he conciliated between 
church members with disharmonious relationships. On October 27, 1844, he was 
appointed to represent “the Congregation in the Cooperation.” During a church meeting 
on November 30, 1844, he made a motion that the church consider formulating a method 
of disciplining “brethren who neglect the assembling of themselves together.’” (Grafton 
Christian Church, Disciples of Christ, 1834-1894) 

William Tabb’s daughter, Lucy 
A. Smith, was also an active member of 
the Grafton Church; her grave 
inscription describes her as “a zealous 
member of the reformed Baptist 
Church.” (During this period, the 
Grafton Church was in transition from 
Baptist to Disciples of Christ.) The 
church records state that Lucy A. Tabb 
was baptized on March 5,1850; 
penciled beside this entry is her 
married name “Smith.” Her grave 
marker also identifies her as “Wife of 
Matthew B. Smith”; this was one of 
several marriages between the Tabbs and Smiths. 

By 1824, William Tabb had become the owner of extensive real estate holdings, 
some of which he inherited from his parents, others he acquired by his own ingenuity. 
William’s parents were Robert and Mary whose marriage records are as follows: 

Robert Tabb—Mary Chisman, Feb. 21,1785. This is to certify my 
approbation of a marriage between my daughter & W. Robert Tabb, given 
under my had this 21 day of February 1785. 

John Chisman 

(Marriage Bonds & Consents, 1772-1849 , p. 428) 

After Robert’s death, Mary, “who afterwards married Lewis Moreland,” (Order Book 10, 
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page 263) and her new husband were involved in several legal actions to determine who 
would be the guardian of the Tabb “orphans.” (Order Book 10, pages 263-5) The 
settlement of Robert’s estates indicates that William’s inheritance was substantial, 
eventually including the “Tabb Plantation.” (Order Book 10, p. 275, and Deed Book 11, 
P-193)' 

The grave marker’s characterization of William Tabb as “a useful and exemplary 
member of society” is verified by several legal documents. On December 12, 1842, 
William Tabb was one of several “Justices” who signed a petition asking the General 
Assembly to certify the Commissioner of the Revenue’s authority to assess items of 
personal property such as “clocks, watches, pianos & plates.” (Library of Virginia 
archives, reel 207, Box 260, Folder 72) The following is the official documentation of 
William Tabb’s appointment to be York County’s Commissioner of the Revenue on 
October 18, 1847 (Order Book -1842, page 51): 

The court proceeded to appointment of a Commissioner of the Revenue 
for this County and the court voting (word unclear) the following is a copy 
of the Poll taken 

For William Tabb For Stafford Cooke For Geo. Cooper 
Edmund T. Wynne Christopher Curtis 
Robert Anderson 
William Shields 

And the said William Tabb having received a majority of the votes is 
therefore declared to be duly elected to the said office of Commissioner of 
the Revenue... . Whereupon he appeared in court, took the several oaths 
prescribed by law... . 

The bond for William Tabb to become Commissioner of the Revenue is recorded 
in Deed Book 11, page 114. Similar bonds were recorded until 1852. 
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On November 23, 1852, William Tabb petitioned the Virginia General 
Assembly to increase his Commissioner’s salary from $150 to $180. (Petition No. 

18,372, Library of Virginia, Reel 207, Box 260, Folder 92) In spite of being 
Commissioner of the Revenue, William Tabb listed his occupation as “farmer” on 
the 1850 census. 

In 1845, Tabb moved his residence to 
Yorktown in order to enroll his children in the 
instruction of a tutor, Abbie Jenck, who recently 
arrived from Brooklyn, New York. (A History of 
Providence Church 1849-1978, p.6) On January 2, 

1845, the Tabb family home was sold to Edward 
Davis for five thousand dollars, which was 
considered an astronomical amount. (Book 11, p. 

193) To complete the change of residence, Tabb 
bought two parcels of land in Yorktown from 
Bolivar Shields, York’s Clerk of Court. (Deed 
Book 15, p.374) Several years later, the Davis 
family donated an acre from the prior Tabb Plantation to Providence Methodist Church. 

The decade between 1845 and 1855 was tragic for the Tabb family: three of the 
four family members died during this time. Apparently, Mary Eaton Tabb died between 
the birth date of her son (Alex in 1845) and 1850 because the census of that year only 
lists William Tabb, 44, Lucy A. Tabb, 19, and Alexander Tabb, 5. Sometime after this 
census, Lucy married Mathew B. Smith; however, in 1853 she “died of consumption.” 
{Grafton Christian Church Cemetery Records) On February 19, 1854, William Tabb 

died at the age of 48. By 
1860, the only surviving 
Tabb, Alexander, had 
moved out of the county 
so there were no Tabbs in 
York for over a decade. 

(1860 Census records) 

In the appraisal of William 
Tabb’s estate, the cost of 
his “tombstone 
inscription” is listed as 
$43. (Will Book 10, April 
1, 1854) 

William Tabb’s will is recorded in York’s Will Book 3A—1831-1858, page 200 as 
follows: 

Dear Barney, * 

You will please to take my little Alexander & what little property I 
may have after paying all my just debts and do the best you can for him & 
if he should die without heir it is my wish that you should have it. I make 
this my will and testament. William Tabb 



William Tabb and Lucy A. Smith’s graves, Grafton Christian Church 
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The “Barney” of this will was Tabb’s son-in-law, Mathew Bamey Smith. The will was 
contested by James Tabb of Elizabeth City County, but the court ruled the will to be 
valid, and Alex’s brother-in-law became his legal guardian. 

The guardian relationship between Alex and Bamey was not clear. According to 
the 1860 census, Bamey Smith was living alone in southern York County, and based on 
the listing of his neighbor, he was living in the community of Smithville. The only Alex 
Tabb listed in that year’s census is in Norfolk in the household of Louisa Curtis. 

However, this Alex’s age is given as 11, a discrepancy of four years which could have 
been a reasonable mistake. According to the 1870 census records, Alex was living with 
Bamey Smith in Warwick County. 

When Alex Tabb joined the Confederate States of America’s army in 1864, he 
listed his residence as “York County, Virginia.” Alex chose to join Company I of the 
32 nd Infantry, also known as the York Rangers, which was composed mostly of men from 
Tabb. The York Rangers was under the command of Captain William Stores, Alex’s 
future brother-in-law. However, when the war was over, Alex returned to Warwick 
County where his guardian, Bamey Smith, was residing. During the stay in Warwick, 
Alex bought and sold property and married Lelia Lee, a native of that county. (Warwick 
County Deed Book 1, p. 27), Since no mention of his wife is made in land transactions 
(Warwick County Deed Book 1, p. 84) and since Alex is listed as widower in York 
County Records, it is assumed that Lelia Tabb died before 1870. 

During the time that Alex was living in Warwick, he maintained close ties to 
York County. He owned land in York which he probably had inherited from his father. 
(Deed Book 17, p. 473), and he made occasional visits to the county. {Love tmd Loss, A 
Virginia Girl’s Civil Wmr Dimry, Mary Octavia Smith Tabb, pp. 45, 52, 70, 87) 

On April 14,1871, Alexander Tabb and Mary Octavia (Tavey) Smith were joined 
together in holy matrimony in “Poquoson, York County.” (York Marriage Register, 
1854-1928, p. 7, line 8). The union between Alex and Tavey marked the return of the 
Tabb family to York County and was the formative factor in how Tabb got its name. 

Alex listed his occupation as “farmer” on the marriage records, and the newlyweds made 
their home on the farm that Tavey had inherited from the Smith estate. (Deed Book 18, 
p. 304) 

According to family tradition, the original section of Alex and Tavey’s home was 
built in the 1600’s by three Smith brothers who were fur traders. (These three brothers 
were not related to Tavey’s family who migrated to York County from the Eastern Shore 
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in the early 1800’s). The original 
building was only one room on 
each of two stories with a cellar. 

The fur .business was conducted 
on the first floor, and the brothers 
lived upstairs. The home was 
extensively remodeled on several 
occasions. 

The Tabb/Smith union 
produced three offspring: 

William, Howard, and Margaret 
After only six years of marriage, 
tragedy Struck the family: on The Home of Alex and Tavey Tabb 

December 18, 1877, Alexander 

Tabb died at the age of 32 of tuberculosis which he probably contracted during the Civil 
War. Alex was buried in the Smith Family Cemetery on the banks of the Poquoson 
River. 

Tavey Tabb was left alone to 
raise three small children. 
Apparently, Alex left some 
resources at her disposal, probably 
from the sale of Tabb real estate. 
York Courthouse records show that 
Tavey had to give an account each 
year as to how these resources were 
used; on one occasion, the court 
official who verified these accounts 
added a personal comment noting 
the competency of Tavey Tabb in 
discharging her responsibilities. 

(Will Book 14, 1881 through 1894) 
During these trying times, she won 
the respect of the entire community 
and became lovingly known as 
“Miss Tavey.” At this time. Miss 
Tavey’s real estate was composed of 
114.26 acres located between 
Yorktown Road and Route 134 and 
bound on the west by Garrett’s Run 
(the stream that runs by Tabb 
Middle School). Although Route 
134 did not come into existence 
until much later, these landmarks 
are the general boundaries of the 
Tabb property. (Plat Book I, p. 112) 


A. C. TABB, Departed this life Dec. 2, 1877, 

AGED 32 YEARS. A true friend and companion and 
kind, indulgent parent. A character above reproach in 
every intercourse with his fellowmen. “The memory of 
the just is bless.” Proverbs 10:7 
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In 1881-82, Miss Tavey’s home became the parsonage for 
Emmaus Baptist, Denbigh Baptist, and First Baptist Church of 
Newport News. The Rev. Mr. L. R. Milboume, a young minister 
just out of seminary, was employed as the “circuit minister” of 
Emmaus Baptist in Poquoson and Denbigh Baptist in Warwick 
County; he was also charged with starting a Baptist mission in 
Newport News, which at that time was a post office in Warwick 
County. Rev. Milboume, seeking a residence centrally located 
between the two churches, settled upon “boarding” at Miss Tavey’s 
home. Not long after moving to York County, Rev. Milboume 
married, and the newlyweds lived with Miss Tavey. Tragedy 
struck the household again as Mrs. Milboume died in childbirth. In grief. Rev. 

Milboume moved to another pastorate.. {History of the First Baptist Church of Newport 
News, Lewis Peyton Little.) 

Miss Tavey’s father, George W. Smith, had operated a store at Smithville for 
many years, at least as early as 1851. ( Thomson's Mercantile and Professional Directory 
- Virginia - 1851, “York County: General Dealers in. Dry Goods, Groceries, Hardware”) 
In the settlement of the Smith estate, Tavey’s brother. Levin, inherited the store which 
was later operated by his son, Charles Smith. As a matter of convenience, mail carriers 
would leave the community’s mail at the Smithville store; this informal arrangement was 
know as a “dropping station.” Mrs. Rosalyn Tabb Hudgins (1907-1986), Miss Tavey’s 
granddaughter, described this procedure in an unpublished article written for her 
grandchildren as follows: 

Before the post office was established, the mail was carried by a man 
driving a horse hitched to a small two wheeled cart called a sulky. He 
traveled between Hampton and Yorktown and left the mail for the people 
of our community in a desk in Mr. Smith’s store at Smithville... . The 
people came by to sit and exchange news and to get their mail. They did 
not have any of our modem conveniences and did all of their work the 
hard way. But they had time to be good neighbors. 

Since Yorktown Road was the “main county road” at that time, the same process 
was used by the mail carriers going from Warwick County to Poquoson. As time passed, 
the Smithville store became known as a saloon with all the attending activities, and 
some people wanted a more suitable place to pick up their mail. Aside from this 
situation, the times were requiring an official post office. 

Miss Tavey applied to be the postmaster for the new office. The text of her 
certificate of appointment is as follows: 

Post Office Department 

Postmaster General of the United States of America 
Wilson S. Russell 

21 st day of Dec. 1893, Mary O. Tabb appointed Postmaster at Tabb, in the 
County of York, State of Virginia, and whereas she did on the 28 th day of 
December, 1893, execute a Bond and take the oath of office as required by 
law, W. S. Russell 



The Rev. L. R. 
Milboume 
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Note that on this certificate the location is “at Tabb.” 
locality being called Tabb. 

Miss Tavey set up the post office in 
her living room, and as people would come on 
her porch, she would pass their mail through 
the window. A slot was cut in the front door 
so that mail could be posted at any time. It 
became a communal routine to “.go to Miss 
Tavey’stopickupthemail.” This 
harmonious arrangement continued for many 
years until old age prevented Miss Tavey from 
holding this position. 

On April 20,1924, Miss Tavey died and was 
laid to rest beside Alexander Tabb in the 
Smith Family Cemetery. The epitaph on Miss 
Tavey’s tombstone is; 


This is the first reference to this 



Mary Octavia Smith Tabb 
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MARY OCTAVIA TABB 
WIFE OF A. C. TABB 
BORN MARCH 18, 1845 
DIED APRIL 20, 1924 
She was beloved by everyone 
that knew her. 

She knew her duty 
and did it well. 


Jenny Smith, whose family had migrated to York from Mathews County and was 
not related to Miss Tavey’s Smith family, operated a county store at the intersection of 
Route 17 and Yorktown Road. When Charlie Smith was a young man, he visited Jenny’s 
store and saw her daughter, Sally, playing in the yard. He said, “That’s the prettiest little 
girl I’ve ever seen. I’m going to wait until she grows up and marry her.” He did exactly 
that. 

Once the union between the two Smith families was solemnized, Charlie closed 
his Smithville store which was located across Yorktown Road from Miss Tavey’s 
home/post office, and moved his home and business to Jenny Smith’s place. Charles 
Smith, Miss Tavey’s nephew, became Tabb’s second postmaster on March 4,1910. 



Official listing of Postmasters 


The store and the tri-intersection of Routes 17 & 134 and Yorktown Road became known 
as Tabb. The designation of Tabb as a name for the southern tip of York County is a 
relative recent development, which still has no official sanction nor any definite 
geographical boundaries. At Charles Smith’s death, his wife, known as “Miss Sally,” 
became the third person to hold the office of Tabb’s Postmaster. Rural Free Delivery did 
not reach the Tabb area until the 1960’s; therefore, the address of Tabb residenfs was 
simply “Tabb, Virginia,” without any house number or street name. William and Alma 
Tabb had a daughter name Virginia, so her name and address was: 

Virginia Tabb 

Tabb, Virginia 














The Tabb post office/store as it appeared until the 1950’s 
(Note that the store is attached to the Smith home.) 


During Miss Sally’s 
tenure, the post office became a 
separate entity from the store. 
Miss Sally leased the store to 
various proprietors, but she 
reserved a section of the store in 
which she maintained the postal 
service. The building and minor 
relocating of the present Route 
17, the construction of the 
overpass, and the widening of 
Route 134 to a four-lane highway 
necessitated the moving of Miss 
Sally’s home to its present 
location on Cardinal Lane (which 
used to be Route 17). Because of 
the store’s decrepit condition and 
because the socio-economic 
changes made country stores 
infeasible, that portion of the 
building was demolished. At the 
new location, a small room was 
attached to Miss Sally’s home 
which became the post office. 



Tabb Post Office on Cardinal Lane 
Roslyn Tabb Hudgins (left) and Miss Sally 
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In her golden years, Miss Sally 
resigned her position as postmistress, 
and the post office was moved to 
various locations on the newly 
reconstructed Route 17. 

In the 1990’s, all of the post 
offices in lower York County were 
consolidated into one central office, 
Yorktown Post Office, located in 
Grafton. In this process the Tabb 
office was officially closed; however, 
the residents of the area were allowed 
to used Tabb as a mailing address if 
they used the proper zip code. Some 
of the citizens continued to use the 
Tabb address as a means in 
maintaining community identity. 

Of Alex and Tavey Tabb’s grandchildren, only two were boys, both of whom had 
male offspring; however, none of them live in York County. Therefore, there are no 
descendents of Alex and Tavey bearing the Tabb surname living in the county in 2010; 
however, many of their descendents who do not bare their last name are residents of 
Tabb. 






Miss Sally’s home after the post office was removed 


Miss Tavey’s older sister, Sarah, who married William Stores, inherited the 
homeplace of George W. Smith which became the Stores home. In 1906, Alex and 
Tavey’s oldest son, William, married Alma Thomas, who was the unofficial adopted 
daughter of William and Sarah Stores. The Stores bequeathed to William and Alma the 
original Smith home in which they reared their four daughters and two sons. Eventually 
this Smith/Stores/Tabb homeplace became the Edgewood subdivision. 

In the settlement of Miss 
Tavey’s estate, her son, Howard, was 
awarded her home, the original Tabb 
Post Office. Howard married 
Elizabeth Hoxie, a teacher at the 
Smithville school. They had two 
daughters, Mary Elizabeth of 
Oklahoma and Jean of Gloucester. 

Today, Miss Tavey’s home at 516 
Yorktown Road is occupied by her 
“great grandson, Daniel W. Forrest, 

. _ , , . Tabb Post office after extensive remolding 

Miss Tavey s daughter, ' 

Maggie, became a school teacher and 

taught at the Smithville school until 1919 when she married Fred Randall of Minnesota. 
They had no children. 

Although no descendents of Alex and Tavey Tabb bearing the family name are 
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living in the county, “Tabb” as the designation for the southern tip of York County seems 
to be a permanent fixture. As the significance of the post office faded, three schools kept 
the name alive : (1) Tabb Middle School got its name from its close proximity to the 
post office which was in operation when the school was built. (2) When the area’s high 
school was built, names solicited from the general public produced three options: 
Kiskiack for the Native Americans who once lived here, Rosedown from the plantation 
which once included the site, and Tabb which was the obvious choice. (3) Tabb 
Elementary probably received its name because it was a feeder school for the other two 
Tabb schools. The accomplishments of these schools in academics, arts, and sports have 
given Tabb statewide and national recognition. On several occasions football players 
have been identified as being from Tabb, Virginia, on national T.V. The state and 
national recognition, together with local pride, solidifies Tabb as the name of this 
geographical location. 

"What's in a name? That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet." 

Does the Tabb name typify and call to mind something of this area’s heritage? 
Were it called by any other name would it reveal who we are and where we came from? 
Let it be noted: 

(1) Breaking up of large tracts of land into smaller units, as pictured in Tabb real 
estate deals, is a process that has gone on through our history and is a part of the 
democratizations of American culture. 

(2) Changing the social structures of plantation lifestyle to a more universal 
democracy is a heritage of which anyone could be proud. 

(3) The fading of a prominent family name with the influx of immigrants pictures 
the melting pot of our nation as well as our locality. 

(4) The courage of a single mother, facing the challenge of raising small children 
alone, is a situation still very much with us. 

(5) The history of Tabb is imbued with a sense of community. Whether expressed 
in meeting at the post office or cheering together at a football game, 
consciousness of neighbors reminds one that life is shared together. 

From colonial times to our day, whether our population is large or small, we have always 
needed a name, a designation more precise than “York County.” For us, there is no name 
more appropriate than 


T... A... B... B... TABB! 


r 
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CHAPTER II 

THE KISKIACKS 
The First Residents of Tabb 

What befalls the earth 
befalls all the sons of the earth. 
The earth does not belong to man , 
man belongs to the earth. 

--Chief Seattle 


Five hundred years ago, a Kiskiack hunting party paddled their canoes down the 
York River, around York Spit, and up the Poquoson River to its headwaters. The Tabb 
area seemed to have been one of their favorite hunting grounds. 

Like the other Powhatan tribes, the Kiskiacks preferred the headwaters of the 
various rivers and creeks as campsites for their hunting trips. There they could hunt both 
fresh and saltwater game, and deer were plentiful. They also sought an area with 
relatively high banks, and freshwater springs were a necessity. The south side of the 
Poquoson River in Tabb met these criteria perfectly. 

Reaching their destination, the hunters and their wives set up camp by building 
huts which were smaller versions of the longhouses in their village. The huts were 
required because the hunting expeditions lasted from six weeks to two months with each 
member of the family having specific jobs. The 
male hunters captured the animals, and their 
wives dressed and preserved the food and 
maintained the living quarters. 

During the hunting process, inevitably 
arrows were lost, perhaps because the targets 
were missed or the preys were not killed; in any 
case, the arrows were not always retrieved. One 
day, a Kiskiack hunter shot his arrow never to 
see it or the arrowhead again. Five hundred 
years later, a young boy, James Taylor, was 
walking across a field that his father had recently 
plowed when he saw an odd shaped rock. 

Picking up the unusual stone, Jimmy Taylor held 
in his hand the long lost arrowhead of the 
Kiskiack hunter. Thus began Mr. Taylor's 



Mr. Taylor displaying artifacts 
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lifelong hobby of collecting 
Native American artifacts 
from the Tabb area. 

Oyer the last fifty 
years, Mr. Taylor, a Tabb 
farmer, found hundreds of 
arrowheads and other 
artifacts such as grinding 
stones. Mr. Taylor's 
collection numbers well 
over 400 arrowheads and is 
still growing. The Taylor 
farm is located on the south 
side of the Poquoson River 
and has freshwater springs 
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A Portion of the Taylor Collection 
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which made the property a 

desired hunting ground in a bygone age. 

Other areas in Tabb have produced substantial amounts of arrowheads. The 
family of Phillip Thomas has a sizable collection which he retrieved solely from a plot of 

land on Big Bethel Road 
immediately across the road 
from Tabb High School. The 
Thomas collection is not as 
large as Mr. Taylor's, but 
since it came from a small 
area (about 10 acres), it is 
very relevant. Mr. Thomas 
found his collectables in 
much the same way as Mr. 
Taylor did. Both men agreed 
that the best place to find 
arrowheads was in a newly 
plowed field after a rain. 

Tidewater Virginia has 
had human habitation for 

9,000 to 10,000 years; therefore, artifacts would not necessarily be Kiskiack. However, 
the large number of arrowheads found in Tabb as compared to other areas indicate that 
this was a hunting ground. 

The residents of York should have a particular interest in the Kiskiacks because 
this tribe lived in what is now York County long before the English arrived. In fact, the 
Kiskiacks lived in this locality longer than any European or African people. 

The Kiskiack territory extended along the south shoreline of the York River from 
south of West Point to the Chesapeake Bay and inland to the headwaters of York's 
tributaries; therefore, their territory is roughly equivalent to York County. 


A Portion of the Thomas Collection 
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The Kiskiack village, 
call Axacon, was 

I 

located on property now 
occupied by the Navel 
Weapons Station, in the 
vicinity of Indian Field 
Creek, off the present- 
day Colonial Parkway. 



Site of the Kiskiack Village as it appears today, 
seen from the Colonial Parkway 



Dark Green indicates Powhatan Territory 


The Powhatan chiefdom included eastern 
Virginia from the Potomac River to the 
North Carolina border and extending inland 
to Richmond; this territory was known to 
the Powhatans as Tsenacomoco. 


Kiskiack was one the seven Algonquin tribes inherited by Powhatan 
Wahunsonacock to which he added 25 other tribes through warfare and intimidation. 
Modem day scholars divide the Powhatan tribes into two groups: (1) the core tribes 
whose geographical location was close to the Powhatan's capital, Werowocomo, (2) the 
fringe group over whom Powhatan had less influence because they were located further 
away and had less ethnic similarities with the core tribes. 

Kiskiack, located across the York River from Werowocomo, was the closest tribe 
to Powhatan's capital and was highly dependent upon Powhatan because it was one of the 
smaller tribes. This cjose proximity to the Powhatan capital and its location on a major 
waterway caused the Kiskiacks to maintain contact with the various tribes; thus, their 
ethnicity was a representative sample of the whole Powhatan chiefdom. 
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STRUGGLE FOR IDENTITY 

# 

The history of the Kiskiacks is a story of struggling to survive; however, surviving 
would be meaningless if while maintaining physical existence they lost their identity as a 
unique people. The Kiskiacks, like all the Powhatan tribes, were involved in a struggle 
to maintain their identity and unique culture. The threat to Kiskiack identity was 
threefold: (1) The formation of the Powhatan chiefdom had the potential to usurp the 
individuality of the tribes. (2) Warfare between the various tribes was a threat to tribal 
uniqueness. (3) The arrival of Europeans with their radically different lifestyle proved to 
be the biggest threat of all. 

Powhatan Wahunsonacock increased his chiefdom both numerically and 
influentially using intimidation, and if necessary warfare, to bring the surrounding 
Algonquian tribes under his control. Generally, Powhatan did not interfere with the 
internal affairs of the individual tribes; their association was built upon protection from 
mutual enemies and free commerce between the tribes. 

Powhatan fostered cooperation between the tribes in order to bring about mutual 
benefits. For example, in 1607, the Kiskiacks joined with the Paspaheghs, 
Chickahominies, Youghtanunds, Pamunkeys, and Mattaponis to form a huge hunting 
party. (This group captured Captain John Smith which led to the supposed saving of 
Smith by Pocahontas.) However, if a tribe chose not to submit, Powhatan became a 
definite threat. For example, when the Chesapeake tribe resisted Powhatan, he 
completely annihilated them. 

The chiefs (or weroances) of the various tribes were appointed by Powhatan; most 
often these appointments were members of his family. [Because Powhatan appointed the 
heads of tribes, governmental structure was a "paramount chiefdom" rather than a 
confederacy.] There is some evidence that a Kiskiack weroance was Powhatan's 
kinsman. The increasing influence of the chiefdom’s representatives could become a 
threat to the uniqueness of the individual tribes. 

Powhatan gained submission by offering protection from tribes outside of the 
chiefdom; in exchange he received "taxes" in the form of food, pelts, etc. When tribes 
within the chiefdom engaged in war, Powhatan generally allowed them to settle the 
matter among themselves. Warfare, whether within or outside the chiefdom, affected the 
Powhatan lifestyle stipulating the labor role of the males. Man's duty was to hunt, 
prepare for war by training and making weapons, and fighting in the conflicts. 

Wars between the tribes were seldom fought over gaining territory. Sometimes 
the goal was to obtain women and children, but most often wars were acts of revenge. 
Retaliation for an affront was a status symbol; thus, wars were a defense of and a quest 
for identity. The Kiskiacks were especially vulnerable because they were one of the 
smallest tribes in the chiefdom. Captain John Smith said that the Kiskiack population 
was between 40 or 50; it is not clear if Smith's numbers represented the total population 
or the number of braves; In John Smith's Map of Virginia With a BriefAccount of its 
History, Ben C. McCary listed the Kiskiack population at 190. 

By far the greatest threat to the Kiskiack identity was the arrival of the Europeans 
who brought an alternative religion and a radically different concept of land ownership. 
Powhatan viewed the Europeans as just another tribe who could be either his friends or 
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his enemies whichever was advantageous to him. Initially, the Europeans were not 
looked upon as a threat to the Powhatan lifestyle, but this view changed rather rapidly. 

Long before the English established the colony at Jamestown, the Spanish 
explored^ the Chesapeake Bay area but without any intention to establish permanent 
colonies. However, they sought to "christianize the savages, ” sometimes with cruel 
methods. The English also sought to convert the Powhatans to Christianity, but their 
concept of land ownership was a greater challenge because it threaten the entire 
Powhatan culture.. 

The Kiskiack identity was threatened in three areas: (1) religion, (2) concept of 
land ownership, (3) ethnicity. In this respect, the Kiskiacks are representatives of all the 
Powhatan tribes. 

THREAT TO RELIGION 

An episode in the history of the Kiskiack tribe is a graphic example of how the 
conflict between the Algonquian religion and sixteenth century Christianity became a 
threat to the identity of the Powhatan tribes. 

In 1561, a Spanish expedition exploring the Chesapeake Bay captured a young 
Kiskiack man who claimed to be a brother of the great king of his people. The young 
native was taken to Mexico where he received training in the Christian religion and 
became known as Don Luis, having been baptized Luis de Velasco after the viceroy who 
had become his patron. 

Don Luis was given to the Dominican Order to receive a proper Christian 
education. Outwardly, Don Luis mastered the tenants of Christianity and accepted the 
new religion as his own. In 1566, he instigated a Dominican effort to evangelize the 
Kiskiacks; however, en route to the Chesapeake Bay, the ship encountered mechanical 
problems, and the journey was diverted to Spain. In 1570, Don Luis suggested to the 
Jesuits that they evangelize the Kiskiacks with the young native as their guide and 
interpreter. 

In September of 1570, eight missionaries and an alter boy named Alonzo landed 
at the present day Jamestown. Led by Don Luis, they took the overland route to the 
Kiskiack territory and set up camp outside the village. Don Luis stayed with the 
missionaries only two nights before leaving for the Kiskiack village, Axacon, promising 
to return within eight days with food and friendly Native Americans. 

When Don Luis did not return, the Jesuits went in search of him and found that he 
had returned to his native homeland both physically and spiritually. The efforts to 
reconvert the apostate were to no avail. Luis and his brother, who was the Kiskiack 
weroance, led a war party that killed all the missionaries except the alter boy, Alonzo. 

In 1571, when a Spanish ship returned to the York River, some Kiskiacks dressed 
in the Jusuits' habits walked along the shore in order to lure the Spanish ashore, but the 
disguise did not work. In the ensuing battle, several Kiskiacks were captured. 

In the Spring of 1572, Pedro Memendez Aviles returned to the Kiskiack'territory 
with soldiers to avenge the killing of the priests and to retrieve Alonzo, the alter boy. 
Many of the Kiskiacks were killed and fourteen were captured, including the principle 
chief of the area and five leading men. 

During a truce, the Kiskiacks offered to return the alter boy in exchange for the 
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prisoners. The Spanish agreed to the exchange. After several days, Alonzo appeared, but 
as soon as he was safely on board the ship, the Spanish reneged on their promise and 
hung the Kiskiack chief and the other prisoners from the ship's yardarm. Thereupon, the 
Spanish sailed away. 

It is not certain that the sole motive for the massacre of the missionaries was 
religion, but conflicting religious views played a vital role in the entire episode. Quite 
naturally, the Kiskiacks held a less than friendly attitude toward Europeans. In 1584, a 
ship returning to England from the newly founded colony on Roanoke Island detoured to 
explore the Chesapeake Bay; these explorers received a hostile reception from the 
Kiskiacks, and several of their company were killed. 

There is a theory that Don Luis was Opechancanough ("He whose soul is white"), 
Wahunsonacock’s brother who later became the leader of the Powhatan chiefdom. There 
is not enough evidence to either prove or disprove this theory; however, 
Opechancanough's understanding of European culture and his ability to negotiate with 
the English fits Don Luis' background. 

After a decade of English colonization in the Powhatan territory, it became 
obvious that there was no treasure of gold and silver to be found in Virginia like the 
Spanish had found in Central and South America. The Virginia Company encouraged 
conversion of the Powhatans to Christianity as a justification for their colonial enterprise. 

English families were encouraged to take young Powhatan children into their 
homes to teach them the ways of Christianity. It was thought that young people would be 
more receptive to the new religion than those steeped in their old way of life. This 
method of evangelism had the effect of anglicizing the Powhatans. Conversion was more 
than changing religion; it was embodying a whole new lifestyle. The practice of a child 
being reared outside the biological family was particular offensive to the Powhatan 
mindset. 

The threat to the Powhatan religion was a major factor leading to 
Opechancanough's massacre of 1622 in which 25 percent of the colonists were killed. 
After the initial slaughter, Opechancanough did not follow up with additional attacks. 

His theory was to execute such a devastating defeat that the English would give up the 
enterprise of colonizing the area. He misjudged the resolve of the English. When the 
1622 massacre began, there were 1,240 colonists in Virginia; 330 people were killed in 
the massacre; however, by 1625 the English population had increased tol,300. 

The Powhatan religion recognized two gods, Ahone and Okee. Ahone was the 
great and good god who created the world and everything in it and set all things in perfect 
harmony. All good things flowed from Ahone automatically regardless of one's 
goodness; therefore, Ahone was not worshipped nor did he receive sacrifices. Okee, the 
evil god, was the source of all evil; therefore, he had to be appeased through worship and 
sacrifices in order to overcome an existing adverse condition or to prevent such 
situations. 

At first glance, it would appear that self-interest was the sole motivation/for 
religious activities. However, for the Powhatan the purpose of religion was not to 
establish a personal relationship with the deity; religion sought to aid man in his pursuit 
to find his place within the oneness of the entire created order. Religion was an effort to 
negate the disharmony brought into the universe by Okee and thereby restore harmony 
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created by Ahone. Rather than man being in a right relation to god, man should be in a 
right relation to the entire created order which is animated with the spirit of the good 
creator. Thus, Powhatan religion affected every part of man's existence. 

From the Powhatan point of view, and especially Opechancanough's, conversion 
to Christianity was not only a threat to their religion, it was a threat to their entire 
lifestyle. This more extensive threat is clearly seen in the conflict between the Powhatan 
world-view and the English concept of land ownership. 

THREAT OF LAND OWNERSHIP 

Land ownership was an alien idea to the Kiskiack mindset because owning land 
was as inconceivable to them as owning sunshine. The conflict between the European 
and Powhatan views of land must be seen in the larger context of how man is related to 
the physical universe, which is a religious concept. 

The Kiskiacks, like all Powhatans, viewed all parts of the physical universe as 
equally functioning together to form a harmonious oneness. Everything, including land, 
trees, sky, rivers, animals, and people, had a role in the makeup of a grand scheme. Man 
is an equal part of the universe, not an owner of it; he could live with the earth, even use 
it, but never own it. 

The Europeans came to Virginia with a different religion and a radically different 
view of man's relation to the physical order. Their god, who was not animated within the 
physical world, told them to "subdue the earth" and to "have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moves upon the earth." 
(Genesis 2:28) 

In God Is Red, Vine Deloria, Jr. presents the contrasting Native American view of 
man's relation to the physical universe: "The human being is dependent on everything in 
creation for his existence. There is not that determined cause to subdue the earth and its 
living things." This religious concept of man's relation to the physical universe was the 
formative factor in determining the Kiskiack lifestyle. A society based upon hunting and 
fishing is dependent upon vast opened territory to ply its skills. 

About 900 years ago, the Algonquians, who lived north of the Great Lakes, began 
migrating east, west, and south. As these hunting nomads moved down the American 
East Coast, they began supplementing hunted food stuffs with cultivated vegetables such 
as pumpkins, squash, and especially com. By the time Powhatan Wahunsonacock had 
formed his chiefdom, a very distinct lifestyle had developed among the Algonquians of 
the Chesapeake Bay area. 

The work role of the males was to carry on the traditional means of livelihood by 
hunting and fishing. In addition the male's job was to prepare for war or defense by 
training and making weapons. 

The women's work role was to cultivate and harvest the vegetables, prepare meals 
and cure the meat that the hunter garnered. There were shared responsibilities such as 
the building of the longhouses and clearing the land of trees to create the garden plots. 
Since the Kiskiack women performed such a vital role, they had a higher status than their 
European counterparts. 

By the 1600’s, a slight concept of land ownership had developed to facilitate the 
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emerging agrarian society. The women owned the family longhouses and the garden 
plots, but not in the European sense of owning forever. If the family abandoned the 
longhouse and garden plot for a new location, the land reverted to common property. 
Ownership meant the right to use the land as long as it was occupied. 

The Europeans looked upon the Powhatan males as being lazy and dependent 
upon the women. These foreigners had no more comprehension of the Algonquian work 
ethic than they had of their concept of land ownership. The English threat to the 
continuing existence of the hunting grounds was a threat to the native lifestyle. With no 
hunting ground, the Kiskiack male had lost his dignity as a man, and the Kiskiack woman 
had lost her unique role in society. 

When the English crown began doling out land grants to encourage colonization, 
the Powhatan common hunting grounds became English private property. Of all the 
Powhatan tribes, the Kiskiack territory was closest to Jamestown; therefore, the 
Kiskiacks felt the impact of English encroachment most keenly. 

The English government even made land grants of the Powhatan villages, but 
these grants were contingent upon the villages being abandoned by the native inhabitants. 
Such was the case with the Kiskiacks: the council at Jamestown authorized the 
occupation of the Axacon in order to form an overland escape route in case of a Spanish 
attack. When the English sought to occupy this land in January, 1621, they found that the 
Kiskiacks had left the area. 

The last record of the Kiskiacks being in what is now York County was in the 
spring of 1623. English land expansion and revenge for Opechancanough's massacre had 
made the Kiskiack homeland a very inhospitable place. Axacon was settled by the 
English in 1629. 

The final triumph of the English concept of land ownership over the Powhatan 
idea of free land was realized in 1650 by the Virginia legislature's enacting provisions to 
establish reservations as the habitat of the Native Americans. As the Powhatans were 
forced to live within the prescribed limits of their reservation or work as day laborers on 
the English plantations, their concept of living freely on free land was gone forever, and 
with the demise of this concept so was the demise of their native lifestyle. 

THREAT TO ETHNICITY 

1200 A.D. as the date of the Algonquians' coming to Virginia is largely a 
speculation; it probably occurred over a long period of time with single tribes drifting in 
one at a time. Therefore, each tribe had it own uniqueness or ethnicity. The Powhatans 
were not a homogenous group; they could not comprehend the English thinking of the 
different tribes as all being the same. One's ethnicity is his differences from other 
identities; therefore, any ethnicity that the Kiskiacks had prior to the coming of the 
Europeans was their differences from other tribes. 

The Powhatan lifestyle, being destroyed by the new concept of land ownership, 
became a threat to the Kiskiack ethnicity. The last years of Kiskiack history exemplified 
a determination to maintain their ethnicity in spite of history's threat to their uniqueness. 
When leaving their native homeland, the Kiskiacks could have crossed the York River to 
be absorbed into the larger Werowocomoco tribe in Gloucester County, as is suggested 
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by the historical marker on the Colonial Parkway (York County) which reads: 


' INDIAN FIELD CREEK 
The ground to the South 
along this creek was the 
home of the Chiskiack 
Indians, a small tribe 
whose leader was a 
"werowance" or petty 
chief, under Powhatan. As 
the English began to settle 
this area, about 1630, the 
Chiskiacks moved across 
the York River into the 
present Gloucester County. 
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Because the English settlers found “Kiskiack” difficult to pronounce, they called the 
tribe “Cheesecake.” Sometimes, the tribal name was spelt “Chiskiack.” 

On the opposite side of the Colonial Parkway facing the York River is a historical 
marker about Powhatan's Village which reads: 



POWHATAN'S VILLAGE 
Across the York River is the 
site of Werowocomoco, an 
Indian village that was 
Powhatan’s "chiefest 
habitation ” in the early 
period of the Jamestown 
settlement. Captain John 
Smith was a prisoner there 
late in 1607. 


However, existing evidence proves that the Kiskiacks refused to be assimilated into the 
Werowocomoco tribe. Their urge to maintain their ethnicity as a tribe seemed to be 
greater than their urge to gain security in a larger group. 
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The Kiskiacks did cross the York River, but rather than settling in Gloucester, 
they migrated to Mathews County. (At the time of this migration, Mathews was a part of 
Gloucester County.) After leaving York County in 1623, the Kiskiacks did not appear in 
any English records until the early 1650’s; by that time they had settled in the Cobb's 
Creek area on the Piankatank River. 

Moving to Mathews County did not 
solve the problem of English encroachment. 

After Opechancnough's massacre, there was a 
rapid increase in English population and a 
decrease in that of the Powhatans. By the 
1660’s, the English population in Tidewater 
Virginia had reached 30,000. In 1669, the 
English took a census of the Indian bowman 
who could help exterminate wolves; this census 
had a total of 725 bowman or about 2,900 in 
total population. With a ratio of ten 
Englishmen to one Powhatan, there was 
pressure for the English to inhabit Native 
American land. 

In 1649, the Kiskiack weroance, 

Ossakican, obtained a patent for five thousand 
acres on the Piankatank River. It seems that the English concept of land ownership had 
won, and the Kiskiacks were willing to utilize the new system. Even before the patent 
had been granted to Ossakican, an Englishman had claimed the right to the land if it were 
abandoned. In 1657, the Virginia General Court decreed that if the Kiskiacks left their 
land, it would be added to the Gloucester County's church-owned land. 

English encroachment became so severe that in 1661 the Virginia Assembly 
ordered all persons to desist molesting the Kiskiacks about their land. Specifically, a 
Mrs. Mary Ludlow was ordered to cease encroaching on the Kiskiack reservation: 
WHEREAS by the report of lieutenant collonel John Walker who was 
appointed by the honorable govemour to enquire there into, it appears that 
Mrs. Mary Ludlow, relict and executrix of Lieutenant collonel Thomas 
Ludlow deceased, entrencheth upon the Chesquiack Indians land at 
Pyanketancke, It is ordered by the assembly that the said Indians enjoy 
their whole tract of land according to the said surveigh and that the said 
Ludlows heires enjoy the remainder of their patent, and further order that 
no other person enjoying or being seated on any part of the said Indians. 

(William Henning, Statutes at large, “Laws of Virginia, march 1661) 

John Gibson met with the tribe’s weroance and in 1667 was granted the 
ownership of some of the Kiskiack's land if they deserted it 

The census of 1669 states that there were 15 Kiskiack bowman living in' 
Gloucester or 40 in total population. Herman’s map places the Kiskiack village (called 
Cheesecake) on the south side of the Piankatank upriver from Cobb's Creek. In 1672, 
the group is mentioned again in a neighbor's boundary location, and in 1675, a court 
declared a Kiskiack lease to be invalid. 



Red line shows boundary between the 
Virginia Colony and Native American 
tribes, established by the Treaty of 1646. 
Kiskiack in Mathews was outside of this 
boundary. 
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It is speculated that during Bacon's 
Rebellion, the Kiskiacks hid in the 
swampy area known as Dragon 
Run. The last recorded reference to 
the tribe was a 1677 mandate 
ordering the Gloucester County 
court to stipulate a time and place 
for the Kiskiacks to trade with the 
English. 


Cutout of Augustine Hermann’s Map of Virginia and 
Maryland, 1673 showing three “Cheesecake” villages 


CONCLUSION 

The Kiskiacks lost their identity as a tribe, but efforts have been made to preserve 
the Powhatan heritage. Some tribes, such as the Chickahominy, the Mattaponi and the 
Pamunkey, have maintained tribal identity, but most of their members live within the 
Americanized lifestyle. At times, the word Indian was included in titles such as The 
Indian Baptist Church or Indian School ; this was an attempt to keep alive the awareness 
of the Indian heritage. 

Outwardly, it may seem that the Kiskiack struggle for identity was a losing battle; 
however, in the memory and the spirit of their descendants, the Kiskiack uniqueness is 
still around The Powhatan religion as a form of worship has been replaced. Their 
concept of free land is untenable in the densely populated eastern Virginia. Whatever 
ethnicity that remains is a minor part of the individuality of Kiskiack descendants. 

However, the Powhatan understanding of man's relation to the physical universe 
is extremely relevant to life in the twenty-first century. The Judeo-Christian mandate to 
subdue the earth has maximized the ability to produce an abundance of goods for the 
betterment of mankind. At the same time, this industrial revolution has abused the very 
earth that was subdued, and the accompanying pollution of the environment has become 
a threat to livableness of the earth. 

Our salvation very well may be an influential recognition of the Powhatan 
concept of man's relation to the earth. It is not an either/or situation between the 
Powhatan and the Judeo-Christian concepts; we need a synthesis between the two 
concepts in which the extreme application of subduing the earth is modified by the idea 
of the oneness of all creation. The lasting legacy of the Kiskiacks may be a view of the 
universe that will lead to restoring a healthy ecology. 
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CHARLES PARISH 


“From henceforth forever hereafter 
y e said pish shall be called & named Charles Pish 
& y e said pish Church shall be called & named Charles Church. ” 
—Peter Beverley, Clerk of the House of Burgesses 


Archeologists, 
excavating several historic 
sites on the property of James 
(Jimmy) H. Taylor in Tabb, 

Virginia, discovered what is 
believed to be the basement 
of the last parsonage of the 
historic Charles Parish, one 
of the oldest churches in 
Virginia. Various artifacts 
uncovered at the site require a 
reappraisal of prior held data 
and a review of Charles 
Parish’s history. 

The plot containing the "graveyard 
of Old Charles Parish Church and the 
foundation of the said church" was sold to 
York County by James H. and Ida Moore 
Taylor, grandparents of the present (2005) 
owners of the Taylor farm, on February 11, 
1935. (Deed Book 49, p. 325) This ’ 
historic site, designated by a historical 
marker installed by the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, is 
located on the north side of Yorktown 
Road adjacent to the Charles Church 
Christian Life Center (formerly Bethel 
Baptist Church). 

Archaeological & Cultural 
Solutions, Inc., owned and operated by 


Plaque within the Parish Foundation 


Site of Charles Parish Church 
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Alain C. Outlaw with Donald Sadler as Field Supervisor, was retained by the developing 
company, Taylor Farms, L.L.C. of Yorktown, to identify significant points of historical 
interest so that subdividing the farm and developing a residential community would not 
destroy valuable landmarks of a bygone era. 

Preliminary diggings led to the isolation of three significant sites of 
archaeological concern: (1) the last parsonage located about 1000 feet north of the 
original church, (2) an older building (maybe the first parsonage) located much closer to 
the Poquoson River, and (3) a trench containing many Native American relics from the 
Middle to Late Woodland Indian Period (900-1400 AD). 

Charles Parish's last parsonage, a brick structure 45 feet by 20 feet, was destroyed 
by fire probably sometime after 1809. Based on the type of nails used in construction, 
ceramics found at the site, and the bond used in brick walls, Mr. Sadler surmises that the 
house was built around 1750. The discovery of a coin minted in Mexico and dated 1787 
establishes the latest sure date of the structure's existence. 

The site closer to the Poquoson River contains relics of a much older and less 
elaborately constructed building which was in existence from 1680 to 1740 and could 
well have been the original parsonage of Charles Parish. Ceramics found at the two sites 
place the buildings in distinctly different time periods. Potsherds of cream ware pottery 
which were invented in England in 1762 were found in abundance at the last parsonage 
but none were found at the older home. 

The most significant artifact discovered was a broken windowpane with etchings 
of family records including names, birth dates, and a marriage date. It was customary 
during the Colonial Era to engrave items of family interest on windowpanes. The broken 
pieces from Charles Church's last parsonage, pieced together and sketched by 
Archeologist Donnie Sadler, contain the following inscriptions: 


liamH married Janl4 1777 

Eliza Hunt venport 

Wm, son Joseph, son June 1780 

Eliza H July 6 1782 

bom June 2 

resson 



Joseph Davenport was the minister of Charles Parish from 1757 to 1785 (maybe 
until his death in 1788). York County marriage records show that William Hunter and 
Eliza H. Davenport obtained a license to marry on Dec. 16,1776, which harmonizes with 
the marriage date of Jan. 14,1 777, on the broken glass. William and Mary Quarterly 
(W&MQ), Series 1, vol. V, p. 272, states that Joseph Davenport had a daughter named 
Eliza Hunter Davenport who married William Hunter, the son of William Hunter, printer 
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of the Gazette. 

The wilt of the Rev. Joseph Davenport, recorded in York County, references his 
two grandsons, William and Joseph.(Will Book 23, p. 166) The will of William Hunter 
(Sr.), also preserved in York County records (Will Book 21. p 70), identifies his sister, 
Mary Hunter, as Joseph Davenport's wife, which means that the wedding on Jan. 14, 

1777, was between cousins, a typical custom of the Colonial Period. 

Correlating existing documented evidence from primary sources with the recently 
discovered artifacts allows the identification of those named on the broken pane as 
family members of a minister of Charles Parish; thus, it is reasonably certain that the 
excavation on the Taylor farm is that of the Charles Parish parsonage. 

Deed Book 8, p .21 states, "A tract.. .of land called and known by the name of 
Charles Parish Glebe" was sold to William Presson in 1809; therefore, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the "resson" on the broken pane is in reference to the new family in 
residence. If this supposition is true, then the present excavation represents the last 
parsonage; thus ruling out the prior held opinion that the Presson/Smith/Taylor home was 
once the "Glebe house." 

A glebe is a plot of land belonging to and/or yielding profit to an English parish 
church. Normally a glebe provided sites for a place of worship, residence of the minister, 
and land for the minister's personal use. Profits from the glebe were used to support the 
church and were often a supplement to the minister's salary. The original glebe of 
Charles Parish was much larger that the present-day Taylor farm. A York County record, 
dated 1851, states that the "tract of land known as the Glebe" contained "196 acres." 
(Deed Book 15, p. 201) 

As a matter of convenience, this article uses the designation "Charles Parish" even 
though the parish has been called by several different names: New Poquoson, New 
Towson, Charles River, and Charles. 

The earliest references call the parish "New Poquoson" (sometimes spelt 
"Pocoson" or "Pocosen"). Since geographical locations often took the name of adjacent 
rivers, the names "Poquoson" or “New Poquoson” was perfectly reasonable. 

The name "New Towson" has crept into various histories of the parish although 
there is only one primary source using this designation: A list of parishes in Virginia 
dated June 30, 1680, designates "Mr. John Wright (as minister) of New Towson." 
However, just one week earlier on June 23, 1680, minutes of the Council refer to "Mr. 
John Wright, minister of Pocotop Parish." "New Towson" most likely was a scribal error 
based on a mispronunciation of "Poquoson". (W&MQ, 2nd series, Vol. 19, p 171) John 
Wright’s ministry will be discussed in more detail in Chapter 7, “Separation of Church 
and State.” 

Although the name Charles Parish was in common use, members of the church 
took legal action to make the name official by petitioning the Virginia legislature: 
Monday Decemb r 11 th 1692 By y e House of Burgesses. Upon peticon ofy e 
pishioners of New Poquoson iny e County of Yorke itt is ordered y e from 
henceforth forever hereafter y e said pish shall be called & named Charles Pish & 
y said pish Church shall be called & named Charles Church. And yf River 
formerly called new poquoson River shall from time to time & att all times 
hereafter be called, named & written Charles River. A true Copy Teste: Peter 
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Beverley Clk ofy e house of Burgesses. Monday Decemb'' 11, 1692. (W&MQ, 

Series 2,vol. XX, p. 142) 

Although the effort to change the river's name was to no avail, it explains why the 
deed transferring the glebe to the Presson family in 1809 said that the glebe's north 
boundary was the Charles River. It also explains why the name "Charles River Parish" 
was sometimes used. 

In several respects, the history of Charles Parish Glebe parallels the unfolding of 
our national destiny of becoming a truly democratic society. A review of Charles Parish's 
history, as if looking through a newly discovered broken windowpane, is appropriate . 

Like most historical investigations, data relating to the beginning of Charles 
Parish is sketchy in quantity and foggy in quality. However, thanks to the preservation of 
the parish's original Registry of Births and Deaths and to the well preserved records in the 
York County Courthouse, the early days of Charles Parish can be visualized. 

Landon Bell's book, Charles Parish, York County, Virginia, History and 
Registers, is an indispensable treasury of data concerning life in colonial York County. 
The parish's Register, which contain entries older than any other church records in 
Virginia, lists births from 1648 to 1789 and deaths from 1665 to 1787. Bell's book is 
introduced by a brief but well documented history of the early church. 

The geographical boundaries of Charles Parish were Back River on the east. 

Back Creek on the west, the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries on the north, and 
Warwick County on the south. Such a large territory probably had several "places of 
divine worship" as was customary in the early days of our nation. 

In Colonial Virginia, shires (later called counties) were subdivided into parishes 
which were geo-political boundaries as well as religious designations. For example, legal 
documents identified people by stating the parish in which they resided: "William Tabb, 
of the Charles Parish" identified where Mr. Tabb lived. Since all people were required 
by law to be members of the established church, the parish also specified Mr. Tabb's 
religious affiliation. 

The earliest reference to the Charles Parish "Glebe" is in the original land grant of 
300 acres given to Thomas Curtis, dated July 14,1636, giving the boundaries as "north 
upon the New Poquoson River, south into the woods, west upon John Hegney branch, 
and on the east upon the Glebeland." (Nell Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, Abstracts of 
Virginia Land Patents, Book I, p. 373.) This reference, being twelve years earlier than 
any entry in the Registry, may indicate that the church was in existence several years 
before entries were made, or it could mean that the land had been designated as a glebe 
before an actual church existed. 

The earliest reference to a church building comes from the Registry of Deaths 
which states "Finney, Thomas, The Reverend Mr., d. Dec. 8, 1686, and lyeth buried in 
the Chancel of New Poquoson Church." 

Two years later, a parish church is mentioned in the will of "James Calthrope of 
the New Pocoson Parish" in which he "bequeath unto the Parish of New Pocoson two 
hundred foot of land square forever; for the use of the Church where the Church now 
stands." (Will Book 8 p. 427.) This bit of information raises more questions than it 
answers: (1) If the church had a large tract of glebe land, why did it need such a small 
plot? (2) Why was the church located on the Calthrope property, a half mile away from 
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the glebe. Perhaps, there were several places of worship. 

The Reverend Charles Grundy, the first known minister of "the New Poquoson 
Parish," is not mentioned in the Registry nor in any existing ecclesiastical records. 
However,, Mr. Grundy is identified in the York County Court records which state that on 
December 20, 1645, Thomas Waldoe was charged and found guilty of "abusing the 
church and the minister and for not receiving the sacrament." He was ordered to 
demonstrate "reformation" to be witnessed by "Mr. Charles Grundy, minister of the said 
parish." (Landon Bell, Charles Parish, York County, Virginia, History and Registers, p. 
21 ) 

The only known record of the Rev. Mr. John Prosser, minister of New Poquoson 
Parish, is the August 12, 1665, York County court case in which he brought charges 
against Mr. Enos Macintosh because he “kept a bowdy house and kept a whore.” (York 
County Order Book IV, page 27.) 

The only thing known about the Rev. Mr. Thomas Finny's tenure at Charles Parish 
is the Death Registry stating that he died on Dec. 8,1668, and is buried "in the Chancel 
of New Poquoson Church." Upon this data, it is assumed that he was pastor at the time 
of his death. 

On June 23, 1683, a council meeting in James City County referenced a minister 
of the parish saying, "Mr. Jn. Wright presented his petition complaining that Mr. 

Jonathan Davis (who was not) a qualified Minister without leave given him assumed to 
himself the liberty of the pulpit which of right belonged to the said Mr. Jn. Wright 
Minister of Pocoton Parish." Since there is no follow-up record, the adjudication of this 
charge is not known. 

James Sclater, who was bom, educated, and ordained in England, was the 
minister of Charles Church for at least 37 years, from 1686 (?) to his death in 1723. The 
Rev. Mr. Sclater was the most colorful of all the parish's ministers. Since controversy 
seemed to swirl around his ministry, there are several historical records of the church 
during his ministry. (Sclater’s various legal conflicts with the church will be discussed 
more fully in the later chapter on the separation of church and state.) For a short period 
of time, Mr. Sclater also ministered at Bruton Parish; however, the Bruton congregation 
apparently held the same opinion of Sclater as the disgruntled parishioners at Charles 
Church for after he was scheduled to speak at Bruton, the vestry rescinded their invitation 
and replaced him with another minister. Mr. Sclater’s controversies were not limited to 
his religious ministries. On April 17, 1713, Mr. Sclater filed a patent for forty acres of 
"west land." However, Mr. Henry Haward produced evidence of ownership of the said 
property, and the court ruled in favor of Mr. Haward. 

The brief ministry of James Falconar at Charles Church is documented in the 
parish’s Death Registry: “Falconar, James, The Rev. Mr., d. Feb. 2,1727. [Minister 
Charles Parish 1725-1727]”. The Rev. Mr. Falconer corresponded with the bishop of 
London which will be discussed in Chapter 8, “Education in Tabb.” 

The Rev. Mr. Theodosius Staige's ministry lasted nineteen years, from 1728 to 
1747, during which time six children were bom into his family. Through his long 
ministry and his offspring's marriages to notable people, the Staige name became 
prominent in early Virginia history. Staige’s ministry, like that of his predecessor, Mr. 
Sclater, was characterized by conflicts with the congregation which were mediated by the 
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secular government. (This element of his ministry will be discussed more fully the 
Chapter 7, Separation of Church and State in Tabb.) . 

Little is known about the Rev. Mr. Thomas Warrington's ministry other than he 
was the pastor at Charles Parish form 1749 to 1756. The birth Registry records two 
children, Francis Spencer and Rachel, bom to Elizabeth and Thomas Warrington during 
his tenure at Charles Church. 

The Rev. Mr. Joseph Davenport, who was introduced earlier in reference to the 
broken windowpane, had a long and distinguished career at Charles Church, serving from 
1757 to 1785. Mr. Davenport was bom in Williamsburg in 1731, graduated form 
William and Maiy College, and went to England to be ordained and to receive the King’s 
bounty in 1755. His entire ministerial career was spent at Charles Church. 

Even though Mr. Davenport was loyal to the American cause during the 
Revolution, it must have been awkward for him to minister to the people who were in 
rebellion against the government which appointed him to his office. Although the church 
apparently declined under Davenport's watch, he had a long and harmonious ministry. 

During the Revolutionary War and its aftermath, support for the "Church of 
England" was diminished because of disdain for anything British and because the concept 
of a state supported church was not in harmony with the emerging democracy. When the 
ban on other denominations was lifted, Quakers, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists 
began to flourish because they offered alternate modes of worship more in harmony with 
the new Americanized culture. 

Charles Parish’s last minister, Mr. Samuel Shield, apparently was a reputable 
theologian. He was elected President of the Convention of Clergy in 1784 and was 
selected by that group to draft a petition to the legislature for that body. Mr. Shield was 
twice nominated to be bishop but was not elected to that office. During Mr. Shield's 
ministry from 1791 to 1793, he oversaw the last years in the Church’s life which were 
also the last years of his own life. 

Even though the Charles Parish’s glebe was sold in 1809 (see below) and the 
building was unusable. Episcopal services continued in Tabb with the hope of restoring 
an active ministry. At the Episcopal Convention meeting in Richmond in 1825, the Rev. 
Mark Chevers, a rector of Elizabeth City, reported: "At the request of a few families in 
Charles Parish, York county, I have for some months past performed divine services and 
preached from house to house every fortnight on Saturdays, and it gives me great 
satisfaction to state to the Convention that the services have been well attended and a 
vestiy has recently been chosen and exertions are making. The hope is entertained that 
the love of the Church may yet revive in the parish. Communicants 32; baptisms 40; 
marriages 5; funerals 9." (Colonial Churches in the Original Colony of Virginia, p. 135) 
However, the parish was never revived. 

Many primary sources of Charles Parish and its ministers center around 
controversies because conflicts get notation in legal records more so than positive 
activities. The ministerial activities of some of the parish pastors will be discussed more 
fully in later chapters-on the relation of church and state and the development of public 
education in Tabb. At this point, suffice it to say that during the parish's life, there were 
hundreds of funerals and many more baptisms conducted. Marriage vows were 
solemnized, weekly divine worship celebrated, and sacraments administered. Like all 
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churches, its most significant contributions were of the nature that cannot be measured. 

Since parishes held possession of glebes at the largess of the British government, 
the American Revolutionary raised fundamental questions about ownership of glebes: 

*Since England's right to govern no longer existed, did the right of glebe 
ownership no longer exist? 

*Since a glebe existed to facilitate the existence of a church, could a glebe exist 
when the church no longer existed? 

*Since the British concept of a state sponsored church was replaced with the 
American concept of separation of church and state, how could the state's 
donating land to a church be justified? 

Responding to these questions, the General Assembly allowed the "established church" to 
incorporate as the "Protestant Episcopal Church" becoming a separate entity from the 
state and retaining its assets, including glebes. Other denominations objected to the old 
churches keeping property that had been acquired and maintained by taxes collected at 
large, and a bill was introduced to repeal the act allowing the incorporation. A petition 
was sent to the General Assembly in opposition to the repeal bill from "the members of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Parish of Charles and the County of York." 
(W&MQ, series 2, vol. 3, p. 113). [Note that Charles Church had acquired yet another 
name.] 

The Virginia General Assembly passed the repeal bill in 1799, and on Jan. 12, 

1802, passed "An Act concerning the Glebe Lands and Churches within this 
Commonwealth" which said: "The Overseers of the poor ... within each county ... 
wherein any glebe land is vacant, or shall become so, by the death or removal of an 
incumbent, shall have full power and authority.. .to sell all such lands and every other 
species of property incident thereto." (Archives of The Library of Virginia) 

Under the authority of the 1802 act, on April 9, 1809, Gavin Corbin, etal, 
"Overseers of the Poor of York County," sold "unto William Presson. . .a certain tract or 
parcel of land called and known by the name of Charles Parish Glebe. . .for the sum of 
two hundred fifty-five pounds of lawful money of this commonwealth." (Deed book 8, p. 
21 ) 

Only eight years after buying the glebe, William Presson died leaving his estate to 
his nephews since apparently he had no children of his own. In his will proved in 1817, 
he bequeathed the entire glebe to his nephew, Robert Presson, and made provisions for 
other nephews through other assets. 

[Leaving tracts of land intact to a sole inheritor was a tactic practiced to preserve 
the plantacracy system. A device known as "entailment" would specify in the deed that 
the land could never be subdivided. Thomas Jefferson, viewing entailment as a devise to 
perpetrate British aristocracy in America, shepherded a bill through the legislature to ban 
the practice. Comparison of William Presson's will with Robert Presson's estate being 
divided equally among his four children dramatizes the Americanization of land 
ownership.] ' 

Robert Presson took possession of the glebe upon reaching the age of 21 as 
stipulated in his uncle's will. He married his cousin, Martha Presson, and apparently 
lived in the presently existing farmhouse. In 1838, Robert Presson died leaving his young 
widow with four children, Robert, Elizabeth, Rebecca, and William, all under the age of 
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seven. 

After seven years of being a single parent, Martha Presson married John Kimball 
(Marriage Bonds, 1772-1849, p. 411) but only after she had challenged the legal custom 
maintaining that at marriage all the property of a wife became the sole possession of the 
husband. Mrs. Presson required Mr. Kimball to sign a legal document in which he 
repeatedly relinquished all rights to any property owned by his future wife. (Deed Book 
14, pp. 187-90.) In addition to Martha Presson's standing up for women's rights and 
forming a precedent for prenuptial agreements, she preserved Presson ownership of the 
glebe. 



The Presson/Smith/Taylor Home 


The right wing of the present Taylor home is by far the oldest portion of the 
residence and was probably built by Robert and Martha Presson. The archeologists who 
preformed the excavations at the farm surmised that the bricks salvaged from the fire that 
destroyed Charles Parish parsonage were used in construction of the cellar and the two 
chimneys. The main body of the home was added later probably by Thomas F. and 
Rebecca Presson Smith. 

Eventually, Robert Presson's estate was divided among his children. Since three 
of his four children married children of Peter and Catherine 
Smith ( Pressons of York, Robert White, p. 58), much of the 
glebe became Smith property. 

John P. Smith, who "came into possession by 
marriage to Elizabeth Presson, one of the distributees of 
Robert Presson, (Sr.)" and Robert Presson (Jr.) sold their 
portion of the glebe land inheritance to Levin Smith with the 
"exception of 10 acres of. land where Robert Presson (Jr.) 
now lives." (Deed Book 16, p. 151) Robert Presson, Jr’s 
inheritance was probably the glebe land on the south of 
Yorktown Road which eventually became Bethel Baptist 



Elizabeth M. Presson 
Wife of John Perrin Smith 
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Church. 

Rebecca Presson, who married Thomas Smith, 
inherited the portion of the glebe containing the sites of the 
church and the parsonages, that is, the present-day (2005) 

James Taylor farm. After the deaths of Thomas Smith in 
1896 and Rebecca, his wife, in 1904, their heirs could not 
arrive at an amiable settlement of the estate. In 1907, the 
court ruled in the case of John Magruder Smith v. Claud 
Smith, elal , because of "feuding, it is adjudge that the 
interest of the said parties would be more promoted by the 
sale of the property at public auction.” (Chancery Book, 

1895-1914, p. 67) At the auction held at George Smith's 
store, John Magruder Smith's bid of $1,000 was the highest, 
and he became the owner of the glebe in 1908. (Deed Book 
29, p. 223) 

The Presson/Smith families established their family cemetery on the site of 
Charles Church, which become known as Smith Cemetery (a.k.a. T. F. Smith Cemetery) 
located on Yorktown Road. All of Robert and Martha Presson’s children except Robert, 
Jr. are buried in this cemetery as well as Peter B. and Catherine Smith and their three 
offspring who married Pressons. 




The T. F. Smith Cemetery 

(The foundation of Charles Church is in the background.) 


On December 11,1913, J. M. Smith's property was sold to Thomas Smith who 
was not related to the previous owners. (Deed Book 33, p. 191) Ownership of the land 
passed through various members of the new Smith family, Howard, Louvenia, and 
Marion. * 

On September 9, 1925, the "forty-five acres on the Poquoson River" were sold to 
James Harry Taylor who owned adjoining property. (Deed Book 40, p. 186) As stated on 
the first page of this chapter, the plot containing the "graveyard of Old Charles Parish 
Church and the foundation of the said church" was sold to York County by James H. and 
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Ida Moore Taylor, grandparents of the present 
(2005) owners of the Taylor farm, on February 11, 

1935. 

According to relatives of the family, Mr. 

Taylor gave the property to his son, Thomas David 
Taylor, as a wedding present when he married Ruby 
Thomas. Tom and Ruby Taylor had to delay taking 
up residence in their "new" home because of a lease 
agreement between the prior owners and the Weaver 
family. However, once Tom and Ruby Taylor 
moved into the "Presson/Smith/Taylor" home, they 
lived there for the rest of their lives. 

Tom Taylor, with his brother Bill, operated a 
successful farming business providing fresh 
vegetables for local restaurants and grocery 
stores. Tom Taylor also owned oyster 
grounds in the nearby river and maintained an 
oyster shucking house that jutted into the 
Poquoson River. 

Upon Tom and Ruby Taylor's death, 
the land passed to the present owners, James 
H. and Anne Taylor, who maintained the 
farming business until Mr. Taylor's retirement 

after which the last remnants of the Charles Taylor’s Oyster House 

Parish Glebe became the Taylor Farm Estates. 

Mr. Taylor retained ownership of the land containing his home on the Poquoson River. 


James H Taylor 
and grandson, Frank Carmines 



Reviewing a small piece of our country's history reminds us that the American 
Revolution was more than a military victory over the British army, more than replacing 
George III with George Washington, more than exchanging Parliament for Congress, 
more than supplanting English aristocracy with American plantocracy. Our heritage is a 
glorious experiment that government can be built upon the premise that all men — and all 
women ~ must be considered equal and should receive the bounties of the good earth 
accordingly. This glorious experiment has validated its thesis, yet is still an ongoing 
process striving to realize its full destiny. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE HALFWAY HOUSE 


“The next place of importance we arrived at on the route, was the Halfway House, so 
called because it was halfway between Hampton and Yorktown, it being twelve miles to 
either point.” --Robert Howison, June 4, 1861 


Imagine the Virginia Lower Peninsula without 164, Rts. 17, 143, or 60. The area 
would appear somewhat as pictured on this Fry/Jefferson map of 1751: 



A cutout of “A Map of the most Inhabited part of Virginia containing the whole province of Maryland 
with Part of Pensilvania, New Jersey and North Carolina drawn by Joshua Fry & Peter Jefferson in 1751” 


During the early Colonial Period, the major seats of commerce were Hampton 
and Yorktown connected by the one road designated on the above map. This route was 
called “Road to Yorktown” by those in Hampton and “Road to Hampton” by those in 
Yorktown; sometimes it was called “The Stage Road,” or in York County “The Main 
County Road.” Eventually it became known as Yorktown Road; today the only section 
of the original roadbed that bears that name is the portion between Tabb High School and 
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the intersection at Rt. 134. 

Even though other roads developed to meet the Peninsula’s expanding commerce, 
Yorktown Road remained the area’s major artery until the latter half of the nineteenth 
century,. The Civil War map shown below ignores all other byways and designates the 



During the days of stagecoaches and buggies, the trip from Hampton to Yorktown 
was a long and arduous trek. Therefore, a resting place, known as an “ordinary,” 
developed halfway between the two towns and was appropriately called The Halfway 
House, located at what is today the intersection of Yorktown and Big Bethel roads or 
4428 Big Bethel Road. 

The Halfway House, like most ordinaries of the day, was a place where travelers 
could stop for food and relaxation and if necessary spend the night. On the opposite side 
of the road where Tabb High School is located today, stables were provided for the 
teamsters to feed or house their horses for the night. This site also provided a loop in the 
road for the stagecoaches to reverse courses if the schedules required shorter trips. 

Eventually, the Halfway House and Charles Parish Church, which was within 
sight of the ordinary, became the nucleus of a small village, or what some historians call 
“service centers.” (Caroline Julia Richter’s Ph.D. dissertation, A Community and its 
Neighbors: Charles Parish, York, County, Virginia, 1630-1740.) In addition to the 
ordinary and the church, this community comprised a public landing, Rowe’s warehouse 
(located at the end of Tide Mill road), a cooper, a tanner, a tailor, and several mills. 
Recent excavations at the Taylor Farms Estate uncovered remains of numerous houses 
which tend to substantiate the existence of the colonial service center. The following map 
is Richter’s designation of various components comprising the service center. 
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Service Center in the 
Central Neighborhood of Charlee Parish 
iVt 
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[Dr. Richter’s dissertation is an indispensable source of information for the 
understanding of the Tabb area during the colonial period. Unlike most counties in 
Virginia, York County's legal records were not destroyed during the Civil War and have 
been preserved by the faithful workers of the Clerk of Courts office for centuries. Dr. 
Richter has gleaned valuable information from these nearly illegible hand-written and 
fragmentary documents. This study of the Halfway House in dependant upon her 
dissertation] 

The Halfway House became more than a place of comfort for weary travelers, 
more than a geographical landmark; it became the focal point of communal discourse. It 
was customary for an ordinary’s proprietor to provide a long stem pipe and tobacco for 
the diners to smoke after their meals. One can well imagine that after the meals 
conversations encompassed the significant events of the day. As a matter of sanitation, 
the new user of the communal pipe would break off a piece of the long stem; these 
pieces, approximately an inch long, were discarded and eventually thrown out as garbage. 

Phillip Thomas, whose childhood home was located on the Halfway House site, 
collected hundreds of these pipe stem segments. 


* 
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This picture shows three 
milk jars full of the stem 
remains . The intact 
long-stem pipe at the 
bottom of the picture is a 
replica, but the other 
pictured objects are 
authentic relics of a 
bygone era. 



This cutout of the 
above picture shows the 
artifacts in clearer 
detail. At the top of this 
picture are musket 
pellets which may be 
evidence of military 
activity at the location 
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This third picture shows Mr. Thomas 
holding relics from his collection. 




This cutout of a 1781 map exemplifies the 
prominence of the Halfway House as a landmark. 
Notice that this map has only one road (or path) 
leading into Poquoson, and this route is called 
“Path to ye half way house.” If a road is identified 
by its destination, then that destination must be a 
place of prominence. 
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As Richter’s map on page 43 shows, the earliest ordinaries were located near 
Row’s Warehouse on Poquoson River. (Today’s maps would place this location at the 
end of Tide Mill Road. ) As long as the waterways provided the primary mode of 
transportation, this was a reasonable place of commerce, but as overland movement was 
facilitated by the development of roads, activities shifted to more inland areas. (Richter, 
p. 84, footnote 14) In due course, the Halfway House became the primary ordinary of the 
area. 

One of the earliest (maybe the first) Halfway House proprietors was Edward Day 
whose will stipulated that his wife, Mary, would have life rights to his property, including 
“the ordinary known as the Halfway House,” and at Mary’s death, the estate would pass 
to his relatives Edward and William Tabb. However, after Day’s death, Mary married 
Daniel Taylor who maintained possession until his death in 1712 when the ownership 
transferred to the Tabb brothers. Edward Tabb became sole owner in 1716. (Richter, 
p.245-6. This data can be verified in YCOB, Vol. Ill, 1713-1739, p. 515, etal.) 

During the following decade, Plany Ward was licensed to operate the ordinary but 
was not the owner. Upon Plany’s death, his wife, Mary, became the licensed operator 
and eventually purchased the property in 1734 (or 1735). In 1744/5, Ward sold the 
ordinary to Edward Tabb, nephew of Edward who had inherited it from Day. (Richter, p. 
316.) 

On July 7,1749, Edward Tabb sold 10 acres which he had bought from Mary 
Ward to William Corridon. (Deed Book, 1741-1754, Vol. V, Part 2, p. 356.) This deed 
did not reference the Halfway House, but the prior deeds of the Ward property did. In 
1759, York Court ordered the assessment of William Corridon’s estate and accepted the 
settlement, but neither the Halfway House nor any other items were mentioned. 
(Judgment and Order Book 3, 1759-63, pp. 7, 16,31) 

This writer did not find a record transferring the property from William Corridon 
to Daniel Moore who owned the property at the time of his death in 1768. Edward Tabb, 
the Halfway House’s prior owner, was married to Daniel Moore’s daughter, Mary, to 
whom he willed all his property until their three children became adults. Daniel and 
Augustine Moore were the executors of Tabb’s will. 

Just as the unique location between the two major centers of commerce made the 
Halfway House the center of a prominent community, this location gave the ordinary 
strategic military significance in three major wars: the Revolutionary War, the War of 
1812, and the Civil War. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA 

Like the Peninsula in general, military events seem to dominate the Halfway 
House’s history. Most strikingly of the Revolutionary Era is the fact that Augustine 
Moore, who owned the Moore House where the Articles of Capitulation were drafted on 
October 18, 1781, also owned the Halfway House until he sold it to Mallory Todd in 
1780. Augustine Moore bought a plantation that later became known as the Moore 
House from Robert Smith, his brother-in-law, in 1768 and lived there until his death in 
1788. (WMQ, Vol. 21, Second Series, No.4, pp. 293-317, “The Moore House: A National 
Shrine.”) 

Augustine Moore inherited the Halfway House from his father, Daniel Moore, 
whose will was proved on February 12,1767, and recorded in the York County, Will and 
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Inventory Book 21, 1760-1771, part of which reads: 

“I give and bequeath unto my son Augustine Moore my plantation called the Half- 
Way house and my other plantation contiguous thereto containing two hundred 
and fifty acres....” (p.324) 

Mr. Moore retained ownership of the ordinary until he sold it to Mallory Todd on 
January 17, 1780, as recorded in Deed Book 6, p.69, as follows: 

This indenture made the seventeenth day of January in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty between Augustine Moore of the county of 
York gentleman and Lucy his wife of the one part and Mallory Todd of the county 
of Isle of Wight merchant of the other part Witnesseth that for and in 
consideration of the sum of four hundred pounds current money by the said 
Mallory Todd to the said Augustine Moore in hand paid at or before the ensealing 
and delivery of these present the receipt whereof he doth hereby acknowledge and 
thereof acquist and discharge the said Mallory Todd his heirs Executives and 
Administration they the said Augustine Moore and his wife Lucy have granted 
bargined sold alien released and confirm unto the said Mallory Todd his heirs and 
assigns all [of] that tract or parcel of land containing by estimation ninety acres be 
the same more or less lying and being in the parish of Charles and County of York 
and known by the name of the Halfway House between York and Hampton 
bounded northly on the lands Mary Moore and Thomas Roberts (?) Easterly on 
the lands of the said Roberts and Thomas Presson, Southerly and westerly on land 
of George Purdie and Thomas Presson.... 

Captain Mallory Todd, who owned the Halfway House from 1780 tol 797, made 
notable contributions to the American Revolution. Todd was bom in Bermuda where he 
became the owner and operator of a sailing vessel in which he carried on commerce up 
and down the East Coast. During the Revolution, he successfully ran the British 
blockades carrying vital supplies to Washington’s army. 

By 1767, Todd had settled in Isle of Wight County where he developed a meat 
packing business on the Pagan River. Todd combined the Native American method of 
smoking meat with the seafaring use of salting to produce uniquely flavored pork, later 
known as Smithfield hams. 
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The Todds never lived at the Halfway House and probably the operation of the 
ordinary was delegated to others. Most likely, Mallory Todd purchased this property 
through family connections of his wife, the former Ann Robinson who he married on 
April 25 ? 1778, at Charles Parish. The Robinson family owned property in the immediate 
area and at times operated an ordinary. 

While momentous events were occurring throughout the Revolutionary Era, the 
Halfway House had a significant role as well. The Revolutionary War maps give 
evidence that a military base was located at the Halfway House. On the following cutout 
of a 1881 map, note the diagram showing what appears to be a military compound 
behind the ordinary. The tent-like structure behind the building may be what a soldier 
stationed there called “pine huts.” 



Just as the geographical proximity to Yorktown and Hampton gave the Halfway 
House social and economic prominence, this strategic location gave it military 
significance. Probably, Rochambeau’s map below does not identify any other place 
along the route because his interest were solely in the ordinary’s military logistics. 
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On the map below, notice the French fleet surrounding Point Comfort which had 
been a military base from the earliest of colonial times. Any movement of troops and 
supplies to the battle at Yorktown would first move to the Halfway House. 
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Before the Battle of Yorktown, the Halfway House post was significant enough to 
warrant an enemy attack. History of Hampton and Elizabeth City County, Virginia gives 
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an account of this event: 

In December, 1780, a fleet commanded by Benedict Arnold, sailed 
through the capes and captured some small vessels of the Virginia navy in 
Hampton Roads. During their stay the shores of Elizabeth City and 
Warwick County were repeatedly visited by small parties of British troops 
bent on plunder and forage, who had skirmishes with the local militia. In 
these encounters. Col. Francis Mallory and his brother Edward, of 
Hampton, bore a conspicuous part. In March, 1781, Arnold sent Col. 

Dundas around to the York River with 200 men to surprise the American 
post at the Halfway House between Hampton and Yorktown. The post was 
deserted, however, and Dundas continued his march to Newport News, 
where he was to join the ships again. On the way he fell in with forty of 
the militia, commanded by Col. W. R. W. Curie and Col. Francis Mallory. 

They made a brave resistance but were overwhelmed by numbers. Curie 
was taken prisoner, and Mallory fell pierced by numerous musket balls 
and bayonet thrusts.... 

An account of Benedict Arnold’s attack was in Claudius Buster’s declaration for 
pension as follows: 

[HJaving served three months ... from the time they were received by 
Colonel (or General) Nelson at Yorktown; ...he [Claudius Buster] served 
at Yorktown, The Half House, and near Hampton; once the British sailed 
up York River, landed in the night time near The HalfWay House and 
destroyed some property; the Americans had marched from the place the 
evening before; a Col. Mallory collected some men and gave them battle, 
in which he and some of his men were killed. 

Evidence that the British attacked the Halfway House post is reflected in a 
petition for compensation made by Dr. Lodowick Brodie, stated as follows: “No. 1856, 
Nov. 22, 1887: Lodowick Brodie, captured while administering to the sick at the hospital 
at Halfway House, lost two horses for which he petitions remuneration. Rejected.” (“List 
of Petitions from York County to the General Assembly form 1776 to 1861,” WMQ, 2cd. 
Series, V. 18 No. 1, pp. 119-124) Since Dr. Brodie was “captured,” there must have 
been an attack additional to that of Benedict Arnold’s which found the place deserted. 
The phrase “the hospital at Halfway House” may refer to the primary function of the post 
as a medical center or that the post had a hospital. At the very least, the post was sizable 
enough to have its own surgeon. 

[Lodowick Brodie, bom in Norfolk County in 1755, was the grandson of James 
Slater, controversial pastor of Charles Parish. Although the petition for compensation 
was rejected, Brodie received 6,000 acres for services as a Patriot Surgeon to Virginia 
military throughout the Revolution. He took the land grant in Mecklenburg County 
where he lived until his death in 1793.] 

The declarations for pensions referred to above was in response to an aot of 
Congress, passed June 7,1832, which provided pensions for veterans of the 
Revolutionary War and their widows and required proof and description of service during 
that conflict. These declarations of service provided valuable primary sources of 
information pertaining to military activities at the Halfway House. Some representative 
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samples of these documents are as follows: 

McAlexnder, Alexander... marched to Williamsburg, where we joined 
Capt. James Barnett's Co., Col. Dabney's Va. Regt.; next tour, under Capt. 
William Tucker; 70 men were detached under Capt. Tucker by a forced 
march to Hampton, but found the enemy had gone to their shipping. 

Returned to York & The HalfWay House, and erected new pine huts. 

Micajah Wheeler, a Rev. soldier, testified he knew the soldier in the 
winter of 1781 at The HalfWay House. 

Leonard Drumheller was drafted into the Virginia Line in January 
1781, at the age of 17, as a fifer and marched from Albemarle 
County, Virginia to Richmond where he drew arms and thence 
went to Williamsburg. From Williamsburg he was marched to the 
halfway house between York and Hampton where he was 
stationed for a time before returning to Williamsburg and 
Richmond. 

[0]n August 20, 1832, Wm. Johnson appeared in court and made oath; 

That he was drafted into the Militia service in the year 1780 ... and 
rendezvoused below Charlottesville at Sneeds; marched from there to 
Richmond, from there to Maupin Hills, from there to Jamestown where 
they were attacked by the British; from there we went to Williamsburg, 
thence to Little-York, and back to the half-way house, thence to Richmond 
with some prisonsers of war, and while we were there we were 
discharged. 

Daniel Maupin ... was drafted into the militia service in the year 1780. He 
rendezvoused at Sneed’s below Charlottesville, marched from thence to 
Richmond, from thence to the Maupin Hills [sic: Malvern Hill in Charles City 
County], from thence to Jamestown, where he was attacked by the British [6 July 
1781], from there he went to Williamsburgh [sic: Williamsburg] and thence to 
Little York, and back to the Halfway House [between Hampton and Yorktown], 
and thgnce to Richmond, Va. 

William Smith ... doth on his oath make the following declaration in 
order to obtain the benefit of the Act of Congress passed June 7 th 1832. ... 

The Company to which declarant belonged was in the first place stationed 
at Williamsburg but was at short intervals marched to several other places 
to keep watch upon the British whose foraging parties were continually 
roving about the country to the great alarm of the people and destruction 
of their property. Whilst stationed at the halfway house about twelve miles 
from Yorktown, one of the American Soldiers who had been riding in the 
Country, came into Camp with information that he had seen a number of 
British a few miles from the Camp; the Company to which declarant 



belonged was with several other companies immediately marched out in 
pursuit of them and captured about seventy who surrendered without 
making any resistance. 
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Elijah Alverson ... sworn according to law doth upon his oath make the following 
declaration in order to obtain the benefit of the Act of Congress passed June 7th 
1832.... From Fredericksburg, they were ordered to Williamsburg, where they 
remained, according to his recollection, a few days over three weeks. They were 
then required to go, with all possible expedition, to a place called "the half way 
house", which he thinks was about twenty five miles from Williamsburg, and still 
further down the Country, at this latter place he remained, until his time of three 
months expired. 

[Jesse Robarts] I became a Volenteer in the year 1781 for four months I 
think in the mounth of January after Benedict Arnold the Trator & 

General [William] Phillips at the time they Burnt Richmond of Virginia 
[30 Apr] While the Town was on fire I was then under Col. Charles 
Fleming and continued but little time. We march’d, on down the River 
cald James River after Arnold, and then to Williamsburg Joind our army 
under General [Thomas] Nelson, then Volenteerd under Regular Officers, 
as Infantry man being of a company of one Hundred & forty men march’d 
to York, from thence to the Halfway house [between Hampton and 
Yorktown], from there to the forks of the Road three miles of Hamton 
Town at a place of Mrs Armsteds we then were always on the [illegible 
word] from one place to another.... 

(These citations are taken from Southern Campaign American Revolution Pension 
Statements and Revolutionary War Pension Application) 

After George Washington’s defeat of Cornwallis which virtually ended this war’s 
combat, the Halfway House seemed to function as a processing station for dispersing 
the massive military build-up at Yorktown. In the quotes cited above, some of soldiers 
stated that they were discharged there. 

When the battle was over at Yorktown, 
most of Rochambeau’s troops spent the winter 
at Williamsburg and eventually exited the area 
by a northerly route. However, a segment of the 
Saintonge regiment was quartered at Halfway 
House until they relocated to Hampton in 
February 1782. A button of a French uniform 
was found during the recent excavations at the 
Taylor Farms Estate which tends to confirm the 
presence of French soldiers in the area. The 
ensign of Saintonge Regiment (pictured on the 
right) probably flew over the Halfway House 
from October 1781 to February 1782. 
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INTERLUDE BETWEEN THE REVOLUTION AND THE WAR OF 1812 

On September 30, 1797, Mallory Todd sold the ordinary to Edward Griffin. He 
retained its possession until his death at which time it passed to his wife Fanny Griffin 
(Smith) and eventually passed to their daughter Sarah Griffin who married Thomas 
Russell. The sale of the property from Todd to Griffin is recorded in Deed Book 7, 

Page 240ff as follows: 

This indenture made the thirtieth day of September in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety seven Between Mallory Todd of 
the County of Isle of Wight merchant and Ann his wife of the one part and 
Edward Griffin of the County of Warwick of the other part Witnesseth 
that for and in consideration of the sum of two hundred and fifty pounds 
current (?) money by the said Edward Griffin to the said Mallory Todd in 

hand paid_before the and delivery of these present the 

receipt whereof he_ hereby acknowledge and thereof acquit and 

discharge the said Edward Griffin his Heirs Executive and Administrators, 
they the said Mallory Todd and Ann his wife. Here granterd (?), 

bargained and sold aliene release_confirmed unto the said Edward 

Griffin his heirs and all that tract and parcel of land 

containing by estimation ninety acres be the more or less lying and being 
in the parish of Charles and County of York and known by the name of the 
Half way House between York and Hampton bounded northly on the Land 
of William Mallory and Adam Craig, Easterly on the Lands of the said 
Craig’s and Thomas Presson and southerly and westerly on the lands of 
George Purdie and Thomas Presson... . 

Edward Griffin of Warwick County became the fourth consecutive owner of the 
ordinary who did not live in the area, all of whom had connections to the area through 
their wives. The two Moores and Todd were definitely absentee landlords; it is not clear 
if the Griffins moved to the area when they bought the property nor is the family’s 
relations to the area obvious. 

THE WAR OF 1812 

During the time of Griffin’s ownership, the Halfway House became the scene of 
military conflict, this time during the War of 1812. Once again the location on the road 
between Hampton and Yorktown occasioned the involvement in significant events. 

In June of 1813, a British fleet under the command of Admiral George Cockbum, 
entered Hampton Roads with the strategy of dominating the James River, thereby cutting 
the new nation in half and disrupting the supply lines between the southern and northern 
states. What followed was more like random acts of harassment than a purposeful plan. 
During the attack on Norfolk, the British suffered a humiliating defeat at Craney Island. 

On June 25, 1813, Cockbum turned his vengeance on the more defenseless city of 
Hampton which he bombarded and set the entire city aflame. After devastating 
Hampton, the British intention was to proceed over land to Yorktown which necessitated 
passing by the Halfway House at which they met resistance stopping their advance. 
(History of Hampton and Elizabeth City County , Virginia) 
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Five American soldiers were killed in York County “near Hampton” on the same 
day that Hampton was burned: Private Tyler Crockett, Corporal Carter Longest, and 
Private Armiger Parsons were all listed as “killed in action;” Private James Martin was 
killed in action on the same date and place but cause of death was not listed; on the same 
date. Sergeant Major Aaron Tennis “died of wounds” at the “HalfWay House near 
Hampton, Virginia.” All five of these soldiers were listed as members of the Light 
Infantry, 2cd Battalion, 115 Regiment. In addition. Private William Tinny was “killed in 
Action” in York but neither death date nor regiment is given. (Military Records and 
Resources — Database of Virginia Military Dead, The Library of Virginia) 

Aaron Tennis is of particular interest because his place of death is specified as 
“HalfWay House,” indicating that a post and/or a hospital was there at the time. Tennis’ 
residence is listed as “Seaford” in one column and “Maryland” in another, neither of 
which seem to be correct. Tennis was bom in Maryland, but by 1803 he owned 62 acres 
in York County (Deed Book 7, p. 399), and in 1805 he bought 424 acres located “on the 
northwest bank of Back River” from John Tennis (probably his brother). The record of 
this land transfer states that Aaron Tennis was “of Charles Parish in York County.” 
(YCDB.7, p.477) He later sold 50 acres located in York-Hampton Parish (YCDB. 8, 
p.23) which indicates he could have lived in Seaford prior to moving to Poquoson. 

The records of William Tinny omit several details, but the petition filed by his 
widow gives a little more information as follows: 

Susan Tinney asks aid for herself and eight children, her husband having 
been killed in the war of 1813 while a soldier stationed in York. Enclosed 
a statement of Bennett Kirby. (No. 8019, Dec. 6, 1823 , List of Petitions, 

P-121) 

William Tinny and his wife bought 50 acres on May 19, 1810. (YCDB.8, p.25) 

In 1802, 25 acres were transferred to Armiger Parsons from the estate of Armiger 
Parsons, Sr. Aaron Tennis is listed as one of the witnesses to the record of this 
transaction. Apparently, these three fallen soldiers had been acquaintances for 
over a decade. (Deed Book7, p.399-400) 

On June 26,1813, the day after the burning of Hampton and the conflict near the 
Halfway House, Capt. Henry Howard of York was sent to “Halfway House (York 
County) under Maj. Staptelton Cruchfield’s command” and remained there until July 7, 
1813. (S. L. Butler, A Guide to Virginia Militia Units in the War of 1812) Thus the post 
at the Halfway House played a role in thwarting the advance after the attack on Hampton. 

THE ANTEBELLUM PERIOD 

After the demise of the Charles Parish Church (See Chapter 3, “Charles Parish”), 
it was no longer reasonable to call the southern portion of York County Charles Parish. 
The church lost its status as the county’s subdivision, and the Halfway House became the 
unifying factor which maintained community identity. During the mid-nineteenth 
century, rather than specifying a specific building. Halfway House became the name of a 
generalized geographical location. The page heading of thel860 census records (pictured 
below) used “Halfway House” to identify all of York County south of the Poquoson 
River which included the present-day City of Poquoson. 
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A's well as being a center of social and commercial activities, the ordinary became 
the focus of political involvement. On two occasions, the Virginia General Assembly 
was petitioned to establish a voting place at the Halfway House, listed as follows: 

No. 12,033, Feb. 5, 1838: asks for a precinct to be established at Hampton Half¬ 
way House. 

No. 12,093, Mar. 6,1838: The citizens of Poquoson ask for a precinct at 
Hampton Half-way House. [At this time, all of York County south of the 
Poquoson River was called “Poquoson.”] 

(“List of Petitions from York County to the General Assembly form 1776 to 
1861,” William and Mary Quarterly, 2cd. Series, V. 18 No. 1, pp. 119-124) 

The Halfway House became the area’s post office, and William Bartlett’s was its 
postmaster from 1858 to 1866; (United State Postal Service Archives, Appointment of 
Postmasters, Roll 135) however, this does not necessarily mean that the post office was 
located at the ordinary since the general geographical area was called by that name. The 
1829-30 Register of Students in William and May College has the following entry: 

Student’s Name Parent, Etc. Post office 

George W. Chisman Thomas C. Russell Halfway House, Y County 
The Register for the 1838-9 session also lists Sidney and Henry Smith, Halfway House, 
York. Bethel Baptist Church Minutes from 1848 to 1851 list the “home address” of the 
pastor, Elder E. S. Amoiy, as Halfway House, York County. This could indicate the 
postal name or that the general area was called by that name. After the Civil War, postal 
delivery was made to George Smith’s Store, and eventually in 1893, Tabb became the 
official post office for the area. 

Thomson's Mercantile and Professional Directory - Virginia - 1851, “York 
County: General Dealers in. Dry Goods, Groceries, Hardware; &c.” has the following 
entries: 


Laverty Samuel P., Half-way House. 
Martin Walter, do 


Robbins John P., Half-way House. 

Smith Geo. W. & Bro., Half-way House. 

Womom Samuel D., do. 

Obviously, five country stores would not have operated at the same location, and it is 
known that the Smith store was located about a half mile north of the ordinary; therefore. 
Halfway House had become the name of a larger area . When James H. Taylor bought 
his farm from William Russell in 1900, the deed of transfer referred to that land as “the 
halfway house tract.” (York County Deed Book 24, page 579) Again the name was used 
in a generalized sense. 

Although the general area became known as “Halfway House,” unquestionably 
the ordinary was located “on the southern side of the road leading to Poquoson,” or 
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is today 4428 Big Bethel Road. Most deeds transferring ownership of this property, place 
it at this location. Every map makes the same designation except the J. A. Dix Map 
which has “Half way Ho.” written on the north side of the Poquoson road. Note: this 
map also places Rosedown on the wrong side of the road. 

When Edward Griffin died, ownership of the ordinary passed to his wife, Fanny, 
who afterwards married a man named Smith. Upon Fanny Smith’s death the property 
passed to her daughter, Sarah, who had married Thomas Russell. In a later deed, Sarah 
describes how she became the owner: 

[A]ll of those certain tracts or parcels of lands which descended to me the 
said Sarah Russell by my father Edward Griffin and also a certain tract 
which descended to me by my mother Fanny Griffin who was afterwards 
Fanny Smith, which said tracts or parcels of lands are now consolidated 
and is in said County on the Stage road which leads to Hampton and 
called Half Way House... . 

Thus, the Halfway House came into the possession of the Russell family who had 
extensive real estate holdings in the area. 

In Virginia, from the Colonial period to the Civil War, land and slave ownership 
was concentrated among the wealthy few. In southern York County, this wealth was not 
expressed in large land holdings nor in opulent plantation homes as was the case in 
surrounding areas. (The Calthrope home, called Thropland, was an exception to this 
trend.) However, the mores of plantocracy were very much alive in this area. For 
example, the percentage of slave population was always appreciatively higher in York 
County than in Virginia. From 1790 to 1810, there were more slaves in York than free 
people; in some cases, the monetary value of slaves exceeded that of real estate.(See 
Chapter 5,“Slavery in Tabb”) 

During the first half of the 19 th Century, the Russell family reversed this trend by 
amassing large land holdings and building a plantation-type home known as Rosedown, 
pictured below: 



Note: This is the 
Russell home, 
NOT the Halfway 
House. It was 
located on the 
opposite side of 
the road from the 
ordinary where 
the Tabb fire 
station is located 
today, y 
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According to the 1855 division of the estate of Thomas Russell, who died intestate in 
1851, his land holdings were well over 3,000 acres located in three counties. The 
following chart, based on YCOB, Book 16, p. 51-53, exemplifies the extensiveness of 
Russell’s estate: 

Acres valued at name location 


1 - 250 

$9,000 

Back River Estate 

Elizabeth City 

2 - 595 

3,500 

Persimmon Ponds. 

Warwick 

3 - 10 

2,500 

homestead 

York 

4- 530 

not clear 

Craigs 

York 

5 - 100 

250 

Sawyer 

Warwick 

6 - (not stated) 

2,000 

Russell’s Tide Mill 

York 

7 - 325 

4,800 

Quarters or Calverts Neck 

York 

8- 60 

900 

Smith’s 

York 

9- 160 

500 

Pressons 

York/Warwick 

10- 280 

800 

Hinde D. Russell tract 

Warwick 

11 -270 

500 

Allen tract 

York 

12 - (not stated) 

1,000 

Harwood’s Mill 

York 

13- 156 

2.150 

William Russell tract 

York 


2,736 plus $27,500 plus 

In describing one parcel of real estate, the above cited record says, “One other tract of 
land situated in the said County of York near the halfway house known as the homestead 
upon which the said Thomas Russell lived at the time of his death containing about ten 
acres now valued by the said parties at twenty five hundred dollars.” However, Thomas 
Russell was buried in the family cemetery located in Warwick County. The distance 
from the home to the cemetery indicates extensive land holdings. 

The Russell cemetery is located in Newport News on Route 17 near the York 
County line. The 1949 picture below shows Thomas Russell’s grave. Seated on the site 
is Evelyn Jenkins holding .her son Rodney and Evelyn’s daughter Nora Emerson holding 
her daughter Blanche, The Jenkins family owned the property at the time this picture 
was taken. 
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The cover of this vault has the following inscription: 

In Memory of 
Col. Thomas C. Russell 
of Rose-down, York County, Virginia 
Bom Jan y 4th 1793 
Died Dec. 2nd 1851 

Few men have lived and died more beloved and respected. 

The nobleness and generosity of his nature, the purity 
and elevation of His character. The warmth and 
disinterestedness of his friendships were acknowledged 
and Admired by all who knew him. His friends were 
numerous and devoted. Two of them have Caused this 
monument to be erected in testimony of their regards 
'and in commemoration of the virtues which adorned his life. 

(Cemeteries of the City of Newport News, Formerly Warwick County, Virginia, 

Barry W. Miles and Gertrude Stead, originally transcribed by Dorothy Diffenderfer in 
1937) 


The Halfway House was very much a part of the antebellum socio-political 
system whose apex was expressed in the Russell family’s amassing land, wealth, and 
influence. It was equally a part of the demise of that “peculiar institution.” The 
disassembling of Thomas Russell’s vast land holdings began with the dividing of his 
estate between his three children as recorded in Deed Book 16, p. 51-53, stipulated as 
follows: 
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Whereas Thomas C. Russell died late of the County of York died intestate 

leaving a widow named Sarah and the following children_ 

Edward S. Russell William H. Russell and Virginia A. now the wife of 
Robert Cooke of the County of York as his heirs at law of whom are 
now adults... . And the said heirs at law of Thomas C. Russell deceased 
having purchased from said Sarah Russell his widow owner interest in 
said lands for tOhe sum of three hundred dollars per annum dollars (?) and 
the said Edward S. Russell William H. Russell and Robert Cooke and his 
wife Virginia A. his wife being all adults having agreed to partition of the 
lands amongst the said heirs at law of the said Thomas C. Russell. 

Edward Russell’s death within seven years of his father’s demise further disassembled 

the estate. The inscription on Edward’s gravestone is as follows: 

To My Husband 
Edward S. Russell 
Born Dec. 22nd, 1811 
Died May 8th, 1858 

As the above document states, Sarah Griffin Russell relinquished all rights to her 
late husband’s land; she had earlier transferred ownership of the Halfway House, which 
she had inherited from her parents, to her son, William, on September, 25,1854, as 
recorded in Deed Book 16, Page 69, on August 8,1856: 

This deed made the twenty fifth day of September in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty four. Between Sarah Russell of the 
first part and William Russell of the second part both parties of the County 
of York and state of Virginia. Witnesseth that the said Sarah Russell for 
and in consideration of the sum of eighteen hundred and sixty six dollars 
+67/100 cash lawful money of Virginia by the said William Russell... That 
the said Sarah Russell hath granted, bargained, sold, aliened and confirmed 
unto the said William Russell, ... certain tract or parcels of lands which 
descended to me the said Sarah Russell by my father Edward Griffin and 
also a certain tract which descended to me by my mother Fanny Griffin 
who was afterwards Fanny Smith, which ... is in said County on the Stage 
road which leads to Hampton and called HalfWay House, said tracts or 
parcels of land as consolidated containing by estimation one hundred and 
forty acres... . 

Thus, the Halfway House was a part of the William Russell estate during the 
Civil War. 

THE CIVIL WAR 

Once again the ordinary’s proximity to Yorktown and Hampton gave it strategic 
significance. General Benjamin Butler built up the federal forces at Fort Monroe, and 
Colonel (soon to be General) John Magruder made Yorktown the command post of the 
Confederate army on the Peninsula. During the first year of the war, the points of contact 
between these conflicting forces occurred in the vicinity known as Halfway House. 

The federal buildup included creating Fort Butler in Newport News (which was a 
few farmhouses at that time) and Fort Hamilton near Hampton. Magruder created 
outposts or pickets at various locations along Yorktown Road including Cockletown 
(Grafton), Bartlett’s Farm (King’s Villa and McDonald’s Bluff), the Halfway House, Big 
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Bethel Church (Bethel Reservoirs), and Little Bethel (Liberty Baptist). 

Prior to the Battle of Big Bethel, these outposts were not continually manned but 
were used for sporadic skirmishes. [For a more detailed description of the Halfway 
House’s role in the Civil War see Chapter 6 “Tabb’s Civil War.”] Since an approaching 
enemy would have to ford a stream, wade through swampy and marshy areas, and scale a 
high bluff, the site at Bethel Baptist Church was a natural defensive position. 

Because of its strategic location, the Halfway House became a rendezvous point 
for military movement in support post for the impending conflict. Robert Howison’s “A 
History of the War” makes several references to the ordinary as a support post for the 
Battle of Bethel: 

*The next place of importance we arrived at on the route, was the Halfway 
House, so called because it was halfway between Hampton and Yorktown, 
it being twelve miles to either point. Here we received reliable 
information that the Yankees had evacuated Bethel, and returned to 
Hampton. We were now within two miles of our destination. Procuring a 
supply of fodder for the cavalry and artillery, each man taking up as many 
bundles as he could carry before him on his horse, we continued our 
march, (p. 403) 

*Our route lay by the Half-Way House. On reaching this place, an 
unexpected spectacle met our eyes. As far as we could see, the road was 
filled with a mass of men glittering with muskets, and preceded by a train 
of artillery. ... The artillery proved to be the third company of Howitzers 
... which had lately arrived at Yorktown, and was now hastening to our aid. 

(p. 406) 

*Col.. Magruder... ordered a ... movement to the HalfWay House. We 
had halted there but a few minutes, when alarming orders were 
communicated to the different commanders, to make their men fall in, in 
the quickest possible time. One man, who was sitting on the railing of the 
porch of the tavern, instead of falling in, let the butt of his musket fall 
down on the bench, when bang went the load through the roof above. ... A 
line of battle was formed in the field back of the house.... 

*A hundred and fifty yards below the tavern, or HalfWay House, on the 
opposite side of the Hampton road, stood a large,, handsome white 
mansion, the residence of a Mr. Russell. This was Col. Magruder's 
headquarters. In a field above this house, we spent the night and a portion 
of the next day, which .was Saturday. (Howison, p, 407) 
opportunely... .(Randolph’s official report to Magruder) * 
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Cutout of Maj. J. A. Dix’s map of the Peninsula from Fort Monroe to Williamsburg 
Note the close proximity of the Halfway House to Big Bethel. 
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Major George W. Randolph’s report to Magruder states that the Halfway House 
was a support post for the Battle of Big Bethel: 

[A] howitzer was posted in the rear of the road leading from the Half-way 
House, a howitzer having been previously sent to the Halfway House 

under the command of Lieutenant Moseley. The howitzer brought 

from the Half-way House by Lieutenant Moseley arriving most 
opportunely, I carried it to the battery on the right to replace the disabled 
piece. ... Although Magruder’s men were outnumbered by two to one, they 
routed the Union troops and pursued them in retreat to Fort Monroe. The 
Union forces sustained 18 casualties, 53 wounded, and 5 missing, 
according to Butler’s report. Magruder describe the battle in a report to 
the Secretary of War. (For documentation and more specific details, see 
Chapter 6, “Tabb’s Civil War.”) 

From June 8 th to 10 th , John Magruder’s headquarters was located in Bethel 
Baptist Church, but as soon as the battle was over, he made a “quick march” 
returning his forces to Yorktown which had been left vulnerable by the movement 
of troops to Bethel. Both Little Bethel, which had never been more than a 
lookout picket, and Big Bethel were abandoned as permanent posts although Gen. 
Magruder occasionally used the latter as his headquarters for skirmishes into the 
contested area beyond Back River. (A letterhead from the CSA command reads 
“Hdqrs. Army of the Peninsula, Bethel, Va. November 10, 1861” The Official 
Records of the War of the Rebellion, pages 697) 

An article in the New York Times, January 6, 1862, described the situation at 
Bethel six months after the battle: 

A scouting party ... left Camp Hamilton yesterday morning... . About 
two miles beyond Little Bethel the infantry halted and the cavalry 
proceeded to Big Bethel... . On arriving at Big Bethel the place appeared 
to have been deserted and careful examination showed that to be the case. 

After a short stay the scouting party returned. No guard was left there. 

These maneuvers left the Halfway House as a front line post. From June 10,1861, (the 
Bethel Battle) to April, 1862 (McCellen’s Peninsula Campaign), Brick Kiln Creek was 
the unofficial demarcation between the two antagonistic forces with the area south of the 
stream being the field of skirmishes. J. J. Marks, a Chaplin in the Union army during 
McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign, seemed to recognize this demarcation by saying: 
“When we crossed this stream we were in the enemy’s land. Our troops had not before 
been over Bethel Creek.” 

To re-enforce the post at the ordinary, the 5 th Virginia Calvary, Co. A, 26 th 
Virginia Infantry, was transferred from Gloucester Point to the Halfway House. 
Augustine S. Hughes, a member of Company A, verified the cavalry’s movement to this 
post and describes his company’s activities while stationed there. ( Reminiscences: 
Confederate Soldiers of Gloucester County, Virginia. See Chapter 6 for Hughes’ full 
statement.) 

William Corson, who was a lieutenant in the Virginia Cavalry stationed at 
Bartlett’s Farm (King’s Villa), gives an accounts of similar activities during the period 
between the Battle of Big Bethel and McClellan’s march to Yorktown. (My Dear Jennie 
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is a collection of letters that Lt. Corson sent to his future wife during his tenure in the 
Civil War.) 

Camp at Bartletts Farm, Aug. 12,1861 
T^he enemy ... sent up a scouting party a few days ago and set fire to 
Bethel church, all of our forces having been withdrawn from there several 
weeks since. Major Phillips who was at the half way house a few miles 
above with about 50 men rode down in time to put out the fire and then 
pursued the rascals nearly to Newport News... . 

General Butler’s report to General Scott tried to minimize the significance of the 
overwhelming defeat at Bethel saying: 

[TJhis attack was not intended to enable us to hold Big Bethel as a post, 
because it was not seriously in our way on any proposed road to 
Yorktown, and therefore there was never any intention of maintaining it, 
even if captured.... 

Contrary to Bulter’s statement, Yorktown Road, passing by Bethel Church and the 
Halfway House, was the major corridor for moving McClellan’s army from Hampton to 
Yorktown, although some of the troops stationed at Camp Butler in Newport News used 
the Great Warwick Road on the south side of the Peninsula. Note how the following map 
plots McClellan’s movements as passing by these geographical locations. 



The significance of the Bethel/Halfway House location is exemplified by an article in 

Harper's Weekly on April 26, 1862,: 

THE ADVANCE UPON YORKTOWN. 

Colonel Spear, with his cavalry, dashed down the road, carrying every thing 
before them. The two columns, having joined near Big Bethel, soon found 
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themselves within sight of the works where the heroic Grebel fell fighting at 
his gun and Winthrop breathed his last cheering on his men. ... Our troops 
destroyed the works and proceeded onward to within eight miles of 
Yorktown. In an open field of about eight or nine hundred acres, above the 
Half-way House, some infantry were drawn up in line of battle. 

Note that this national magazine used the Halfway House as a landmark to identify the 
locale. The “open field ... above the Half-way House” in all probability was Camp 
Bartlett (King’s Villa). 

Several Union soldiers wrote personal accounts of McClellan’s army 
passing through the southern portion of York County and of their encounters with 
the residents. Chaplin J. J. Marks’ chronicle of his stay on the Russell plantation 
is relevant to the ordinary’s history even though he does not call it by name: 

We left Hampton on the 4th of April, and reached Great Bethel about two 
p. m. ... As we came near the place, the few troops left here fled towards 
Yorktown. When we crossed this stream we were in the enemy's land. Our 
troops had not before been over Bethel Creek. We encamped the first 
night on the farm of Mr. Russel, at Rose Dale. This we found one of the 
finest plantations in this region. Russel himself is a timid, soulless man: 
having no white wife, he lives in the society of his negroes, and has some 
of the virtues and all the vices of a Turk. But he had a rare eye for beauty, 
for he had in his house some of the finest specimens of octoroon girls. 

Every man has some idiosyncrasy—this man's was that he would permit 
no one to open, or for an hour to occupy, the room of his mother; 
everything must be kept as she had left it. 

[York County folklore has various stories about the interracial Russell family. 
The stories vary concerning Russell’s spouse calling her a slave, a Native American, a 
mulatto, or a quadroon. Most of the stories say that the socially unacceptable 
relationship caused a deterioration in Russell’s wealth both in land and influence. One 
account maintains that the white cousins set Rosedown on fire because they could not 
abide with the thought of the biracial family living in the family mansion.] 

Marks’ description of the war tom community is a fitting background for the 
decline of plantocracy in general and specifically the Russell estate including the 
Halfway House. 

The sufferings of these poor, defenceless, and unprotected families were of 
a character to awaken the deepest pity: the land was swept of fences, grain, 
horses, and cattle, and everything they had raised during the summer. There 
was none to till the fields, and no means of protecting what the women and 
old men might have planted; and in the peninsula, during the summer, 
hundreds of families were destitute and in want. There was nothing left in 
the country on which they could live. 

After spending two weeks at Yorktown, Marks returned to Hampton and stopped 
at the Russell home and gave the following assessment: 

In a fortnight after our march to Yorktown, I returned to Fortress Monroe; 
and in riding through the country, stopped at the house of Russel to water 
my horse. He said that all his property was gone, and nothing remained for 
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the support of his family of servants. 

From the time of McClellan’s march to Yorktown until the end of the war, the 
community around the Halfway House was occupied territory. Communal life continued 
at the Halfway House for, as referenced earlier, elections were held there. 

RECONSTRUCTION AND THE DECLINE OF THE HALFWAY HOUSE 

The ordinary was not exempt from the general deterioration during 
Reconstruction. Like many social and economic structures that underwent radial changes 
after the Civil War, commerce between Hampton and Yorktown had "gone with the 
wind." With the building of the C&O railroad tracks and creation of other routes to 
facilitate the shifting centers of commerce, Yorktown Road became a lonesome country 
byway, and the Halfway House lost its status as a landmark. 

After William Russell died in 1882, his estate was divided equally among his six 
children. (Deed Book, 1877-96, p.263) Thus, the large concentration of land ownership 
amassed by Thomas Russell was further disassembled. In the estate settlement, the 
Halfway House past to Griffin Russell. The "partition of land of Wm. Russell" says, 
"alloted to Griffin Russell ...parcels of land ...containing 11 acres with the dwelling 
House of the Old Halfway House.” The unique phraseology, “the dwelling house of the 
Old Halfway House, ” is a strong indication that the building was no longer a commercial 
ordinary but had become an individual residence. This conforms to the memory of older 
citizens who maintained that the Russell family lived there. 

Griffin Russell sold the property to his brother, Lemeul Russell, on March 28, 
1896. (Deed Book 23, p.418) Lemeul built a small house across the road on the site 
where Rosedown once stood and the Halfway House was abandoned. On February 9, 
1912, Lemuel Russell sold the property to Henry W. Thomas (a.k.a. Wise Thomas, Sr.). 
Deed Book 31, p. 469 describes the property as follows: 

[PJarcel of land situated in Poquoson Magisterial District... known as the 
Half-way House and bound and described as follows: on the North by the 
main Road leading to Poquoson, East by the Land of James H. Taylor, 

West by the main Road leading to Hampton, and on the South by the lands 
of W. S. Hopson and others ... 68 1/2 acres ... $3,000.... 


Phillip Thomas, grandson of Wise Thomas, Sr., 
remembered his grandmother saying that 
remnants of the old Halfway House were still 
standing when her husband bought the property, 
but the ordinary was very much beyond repair. 
Wise Thomas, Sr. removed the debris and built 
his home and a country store on the site. The 
Thomas home is pictured on the right. 
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Mary Catherine Thomas (Miss Kate) and 
her daughter. Sue Rollins, are standing in 
front of the Thomas home in the picture 
on the left. 




This pencil drawing by Phillip Thomas shows that the store was named "M. C. Thomas" 
after his grandmother, Mary Catherine Thomas. However, it was unofficially called 
Halfway House until the 1950s. 


✓ 
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The Hopson family operated a store 
on the opposite side of the road 
leading to Poquoson. Pictured on the 
left is Julius Hopson standing by the 
store in the early 1930s. 

Occasionally this store was referred 
to as Halfway House; for example, 
during preparation to demolish the 
Hopson’s store, it was discovered 
that YEPCO records called that 
building Halfway House, but it 
never was the site of the ordinary. 

Probably, this name for Hopson's store reflects an earlier era when Halfway House 
designated the general community. 



COMMISSIONERS’ SALE 

-ov- 

VALUABLE TIMBER AND FARM LAND 

-IN- 

YORK COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


PURSUANT TO THE DECREE ENTERED on the 16th 
day of July, 1941, in the Chancery Cause of John W. Russell, et 
als., vs. Josephine Russell, et als., now pending in the Circuit 
Court of York County, Virginia, the undersigned Special Com¬ 
missioners, will on 

Saturday, August 9th, 1941, at 2:30 P.M. 
in front of C. T. Davis’ Store, Tabb, Virginia 
commonly known as “Half-Way House” 

sell at public auction to the highest bidder, subject to confir¬ 
mation by the Court, the following real estate, to wit: 

All that certain piece, pared or tract of land situate, lying and being in Po¬ 
quoson Magisterial District, York County, Virginia, containing 33.94 acres of (and, 
more or less, and being a part of the "RjMmfowiT tract, and bounded on the North¬ 
erly by the land of R. P. Hudgins; on the Raslerly by the old BeHtd road; on the 
Westerly by the land formerly owned by the Wilbara Oofce Estate, and on the 
Southerly by the lands now or formerly owned by the Krmtxer Estate, situate 
near the “Halfway House" and being a part of Uie same property conveyed to Wil 
Bam H. Russell and Lemoel Russell by deed of John G. Russell and Martha E. Rus¬ 
sell dated March 28, 1896 and recorded in the Clerk** Office of the Circuit Court 
of York County, Virginia, in Deed Book No. 23, page 418, the said WIlham H. 
Russell having conveyed hb one-haif Interest to Lemuel Russel) by deed of April 
6, 1896 and recorded in said CbriPs Office in Deed Book No. 23, page 419, being 
the one tract of land of which the late Lemuel Rawed, died seized and possessed. 

Terms: CASH. Settlement to be made within 15 days of 
sale. Hie Purchaser or purchasers of said property at said sale 
shall upon tender of the deed by the Special Commissioners de¬ 
posit the purchase price to the credit of the Circuit Court of 
York County, Virginia, in the said cause, in the First National 
Bank of Yorktown, Yorktown, Virginia. 

The said decree provides that the Special Conunissioners 
shall not be required to give bond before proceeding with said 
sale. 

AMMON G.DUNTON, 
ALBERT M. EDWARDS, 

Special Commissioner*. 

PLEASE POST 


This 1941 handbill verifies 
that the site of the original 
ordinary was referred to as 
Halfway House for many years 
after the demolition of the original 
building. Describing the property, 
which was in the vicinity of the 
Episcopal Church, as “situated 
near the Halfway House.” verifies 
the ordinary’s location. However, 
this document raises interesting 
questions, (1) Davis’ Store may 
have been called “Halfway 
House,” but was located at the 
comer of Yorktown Road and 
Calthrop Neck Road, about one 
half mile East of the original site. 
(2) The 33.94 acres is said to be 
part of the “Rosedown” tract; 
however, according to the 
settlement of the Thomas Russell 
estate, Rosedown was on a 10 acre 
plot. 

It is also interesting that this 
section of York County is referred 
to as “Tabb.” 




Pictured below is the site of the Halfway House as it appears today. 
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CHAPTER V 


SLAVERY IN TABB 


Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 


—Thirteenth Amendment 


My nephew, Carol Emerson, handed me an envelope and said, “I am 
entrusting this to your keeping.” I suspected that the envelope contained a very 
old document because, in previous conversations, we had used the phrase 
“entrusted to your keeping” in reference to ownership of things of historical 
significance. When I opened the envelope, the first things I saw were the date 
“1861” and the word “Yorktown.” I knew I was holding documentary evidence 
of York County’s historic past. 

The single page was tattered, tom into three pieces, and yellowed with age. The 
faded handwriting was nearly illegible. 
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I placed the pieces together and began deciphering the contents: 

The first day ofJany, 1861 by Geo. W. Greenwood 
and John P. Manson security promise to pay or cause to be paid unto 
whom own guardian to the sum of Thirty dollars for hire of 

one Negro girl named Fanny which said girl is to be furnished during the 
year with one winter and one summer suit of clothes together with one 
blanket and of shoes hired at the first of the 

bill accepted as _ _ this I s ' day of Jany: I860 

Geo. W. Greenwood 
John P Manson 

After deciphering the writing, I began meditating about the contents. Only then 
did I fully realize the document was a slave transaction, not the sale of a human being but 
the renting of a slave. The realization struck me that these were real people: Fanny, 
George Greenwood, and John Manson were not fictitious characters from Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin or Gone with the Wind. Just as emphatic was the realization that this slave 
transaction happened right here in York County, in all probability in the Tabb area 
because my nephew was the great great grandson of Alex and Tavey Tabb and had 
received the document from his maternal grandmother, Roselyn Tabb Hudgins. 

As I meditated, the people in the document became alive, especially Fanny. 

Surely this was a traumatic experience for her. Was she tom from her family? Would 
the one suit of winter clothes and the one blanket keep her warm during the damp 
Virginia winter? Did the cessation of the Civil War bring her freedom? What happened 
to Fanny? 

I checked York County records and found that on November 16, 1857, Matthew 
Barney Smith, guardian of Alexander Tabb, bought property from Thomas R. Dunn 
which included a “negro slave named Fanny aged about 50.” (Deed, Order and Will 
Book 16, p. 186) Other records show business transactions between the Smith family and 
George Greenwood (Deed Book 17, p. 137). The 1860 census records list both John 
Manson and George Greenwood as residents of Tabb, with Manson listed next to 
Matthew B. Smith. Therefore, it may be assumed that the Fanny in the document is the 
person in the Smith/Dunn transaction. 

Although nothing was found about Fanny’s fate, this limited search expanded my 
curiosity about slavery in York County, and I was astounding by the extent of human 
bondage in our county . The stereotype of slavery being predominantly located on the 
large plantations in the Deep South and far from our heritage is false. 

During the eighteenth century, 40 percent of Virginia’s population were slaves, 
and York County had even a higher concentration of servitude. The following chart 
shows the extensiveness of this “peculiar institution” in York County. Note that from 
1790 to 1820 there were more slaves in York than free people. Also note that the 
percentage in York was always higher than that of Virginia. <* 

SLAVE POPULATION IN YORK BASED ON U.S. CENSUS RECORDS 
Date York/Virginia total population slave population % slaves 

1790 York 5,233 2,760 53.7% 
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Virginia 

747,550 

292,627 

39.1% 

1800 York 

3,231 

2,020 

62.5% 

Virginia 

885,171 

346,671 

39.1% 

1810 York 

5,187 

2,931 

56.5% 

Virginia 

974,622 

392,518 

40.3% 

1820 York 

4,384 

2,165 

49.4% 

Virginia 

1,065,379 

425,153 

39.9% 

1830 York 

5,354 

2,598 

48.5% 

Virginia 

1,211,405 

469,757 

38.7% 

1840 York 

4,720 

2,112 

44.7% 

Virginia 

1,239,797 

449,087 

36.2% 

1850 York 

4,460 

2,181 

48.9% 

Virginia 

1,421,661 

472,528 

33.2% 

1860 York 

4,949 

1,925 

38.9% 

Virginia 

1,596,318 

490,865 

30.7% 

York County 

courthouse records verify the extensiveness of slavery and re 


us that the numbers reflect real people. At the core of this inhumane element of our 
heritage is man’s treating his fellow human beings as commodities. County records are 
rampant with last will and testaments that list human beings, called by name, as property 
along with cows, horses, pigs, and furniture. Out of respect for the persons involved, I 
limit the citations to one example: 

The Roberts Estate, Wills and Administration Book 3A, 1831-1858, p. 46: 


Woman Violet & child 

$500 

Boy Randolph 

$400 

Jacob 

$400 

Edward 

$150 

1 mahogany dinning table 

$6 

(the list continues) 



How is it possible that a segment of our heritage treated human beings as 
property, evaluated in dollars, bought and sold as chattel, and given as gifts? How could 
the “land of the free” enslave human beings, disregard their natural rights, and be 
contemptuous of their dignity? How did it happen? 

THE FIRST TERRIBLE TRANSITION: 


From indentured servants to slaves 

Before the colonization of America, Europe had a time-honored system of 
contractual agreements between master craftsmen and apprentices known as indentures. 
An apprentice committed himself to the employ of a craftsman for a stated period of time 
in exchange for learning the trade. At the conclusion of the indenture, the new master 
tradesman was awarded severance pay, called “freedom dues.” This system was based 
on mutual respect as the master mechanic recognized the potential of the apprentice, who 
in turn respected the master’s skills. * 

The system of indentured service was transferred to the American colonies and, in 
some cases, practiced in the European manner as exemplified by the York court case 
between Adam Russell, master tailor and David Cox, apprentice. (Order, Deed, and Will 
Book 18, pi 208-9, July 21, 1735) Cox sued Russell to obtain “freedom dues.” 
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Indentured apprenticeship was considered an honorable and beneficial system: the 1823 
will of William Tabb, a wealthy landowner provided for the “schooling of my youngest 
children and bringing them up in a decent and industrious manner so that they may not be 
ashamed nor afraid to be seen laboring for their support, it is my desire that all my sons 
may be bound out to some good and industrious mecanick at the age of fifteen years to 
learn a profitable trade.” (Will Book 10, page 489-90) 

During the early Seventeenth Century, Europe experienced an economic recession 
with accompanying high unemployment. At the same time, Virginia developed the 
tobacco industry with a demand for workers. Ship owners offered unemployed workers 
passage to the new world in exchange for their pledge to become indentured servants, 
usually for seven years with “freedom dues” of fifty acres of land. In the colonies, the 
indentures were sold at public auction. Although this system of employment was based 
on consensual contracts, the mutual respect between the parties was lost because they 
were no longer craftsman/apprentice, rather they were master/servant. The personal 
relationship at the initiation of the contract was destroyed by the shippers acting as 
middlemen. 

This change in an otherwise wholesome institution gave rise to treating a human 
being as a commodity as John Rolfe recognized in 1619 saying: the "buying and selling 
[of] men and boies [is] a thing most intolerable" In 1625, Thomas Weston, a ship owner, 
said "Servants were sold heere upp and down like horses.” The resentment to this 
transition was expressed by Thomas Best, an indentured servant, in a 1623 letter saying, 
“Master Atkins hath sold me for a £150 sterling like a damn’d slave.” (Steinfeld, Robert, 
The Invention of Free Labor, page 101) 

In 1619, a Dutch slave ship, plying its trade in the Caribbean, strayed off course 
and eventually made port at Jamestown. The captain traded 20 Africans for the 
necessary supplies for the return trip to Europe. The Africans were sold at public auction 
with no pretense of consensual contract. In all probability, those who “bought” the 
Africans made no distinction between them and other indentured servants. In all 
likelihood, some of the “owners” honored the tradition of granting freedom to indentures 
after a stated time of service. At any rate, there were “free blacks” in Virginia from the 
early stages of the colonial period. On January 26,1657, Christopher Stafford granted 
freedom to his slave, Mihill Gowan and his son, William. (Deed and Order Book 3) 
(Reference the ancestry of Edward Berry, a free black man of the Poquoson Parish, who 
owned slaves. Will & Inventory.Book 23, pp. 450-1, Dec. 21, 1795.) 

Native Americans were also added to the labor pool mix. This practice probably 
arose from the effort to “christianize the savages” by rearing their children in the homes 
of the Europeans. (See Chapter 2 “The Kiskiack”) York records verily “Indian slavery” 
in Order, Deed & Will book 6, p. 27, August 2, 1665: Wm. Calvert bought an Indian boy, 
Ben, from Joseph Crashaw for L24.” Slavery of Native Americans was outlawed in 
1856. 

During the early colonial period, there were no social distinctions between 
European indentures, African slaves, and Native Americans; this working class shared 
life together as social equals, including intermarriage. The class distinction was between 
landowners and laborers, and that distinction was very pronounced. In 1673, James 
Bullock, a tailor, was fined 100 pounds of tobacco for “running his mare in a race with a 
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horse of Dr. Matt Slader” because racing was “a sport for gentlemen only.” (Deeds, 
Orders, Wills & C, No. 5, 1672-1676, page 84) 

During this period of transition, several euphemisms for slavery were used such 
as “perpetual servitude” and “indenture for life.” The word “slave” was freely used after 
the mid 1640s. As long as the line between employee and slave was blurred, the working 
class had legal rights and could appeal to the courts for protection from abuse by their 
employer/master. For example, on April 24,1683, Mary Adney charged John Wright, 
minister of Charles Church for “treating her cruelly.” The court found the Rev. Mr. 
Wright guilty and fined him 1,000 pounds of tobacco. Although Mary Adney was called 
“a servant,” the verdict also admonished Wright not to continue treating his “servants and 
slaves” cruelly. (Order, Deed & Will Book 6, pp. 493-4.) 

As indentured servants became slaves, they lost legal standing to bring any court 
action. The transition from servant to slave reached its apex in the 1857 Supreme Count 
case Dred Scott v. Sandford which ruled that slaves or any descendent of slaves had no 
legal standing to file suit in the judicial system. Chief Justice Roger B. Taney, writing for 
the majority, said that African Americans "had no rights which the white man was bound 
to respect; and that the negro might justly and lawfully be reduced to slavery for his 
benefit. He was bought and sold and treated as an ordinary article of merchandise and 
traffic, whenever profit could be made by it." The evolvement from Mary Adney’s suit 
against the Rev. Mr. Wright to the Dred Scott Decision was a terrible transition. 

THE SECOND TERRIBLE TRANSITION: 

From a society with slaves to a slave society 

Europeans acquired a taste for John Rolfe’s new strand of tobacco, and the 
demand for this product made Virginia economically viable in transatlantic commerce. 
Tobacco not only became Virginia’s cash crop, it actually became a medium of exchange 
as articles for sale, salaries, and fines were assessed in pounds of tobacco. The colonial 
legislature on March 5,1624, specified that a fine of one pound of tobacco is levied for 
not attending “divine service any Sunday” and fifty pounds levied for not attending for a 
month. James Slater’s annual salary for his pastoral duties at Charles Parish Church was 
sixteen thousand pounds of tobacco. 

The cultivation, harvesting, and processing of tobacco required long hours of 
laborious work. When the improved economy in Europe reduced the number of 
indentured servants migrating to .the colonies, especially of those destined to work on 
tobacco plantations, African slaves became the primary labor force in the tobacco 
industry. 

In the second terrible transition, not only were human beings treated as 
commodities, a society was created based on an economic system that was dependent 
upon slave labor. When the tobacco industry declined or moved to other areas. King 
Cotton ruled the economic order with the same perverted concept of forced labor. 

Cotton would eventually leave by the same route as tobacco did, but slavery had become 
so institutionalized it survived various economic changes. 

Slavery became so ingrained into the fabric of social life that it numbed the 
consciousness of otherwise moral men, making the evil difficult to see and even more 
difficult to eradicate. Thomas Jefferson said: 
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Where the disease [slavery] is most deeply seated, there it will be slowest 
in eradication. In the Northern States it was merely superficial and easily 
corrected. In the Southern, it is incorporated with the whole system and 
requires time, patience, and perseverance in the curative process. That it 



may finally be effected and its progress hastened, will be [my] last and 
fondest prayer.--Thomas Jefferson’s letter to David Barrow, 1815 


THE GLORIOUS TRANSITION: 


From a slave society to the land of the free 


®j|Congress of % Initeb States of g-inerua; 
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How did we overcome? The pilgrimage from slavery to freedom marched 
over a road with many ups and downs; it traveled over many mountain tops but 
also went through many valleys of despair: 

* a very uncivil Civil War, 

* an ineffective Emancipation Proclamation, 

* a glorious Thirteen Amendment, 

* an unjust Era of Reconstruction, 

* discriminatory Jim Crow laws, 

* vigilante justice of the Klu Klux Klan, 

* a Progressive Movement elevating personal values above cooperate rights. 
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* Supreme Court’s ruling in Brown v. Board of Education declaring school 

segregation unconstitutional, 

* Rosa Parks’ refusal to relinquish her seat on a public bus, 

* freedom marches and lunch counter demonstrations, 

i 

* Dr. King’s “I Have a Dream” speech, 

* the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 

* the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 

* Barack Obama’s election as president. 

We have taken giant steps on our trek to becoming the land of the free; 
yet, we still have not reached our true destiny. We are still plagued with racial, 
social, and economic discriminations. We still have a cooperate structure of 
economics that thinks of its workforce as commodities rather than fellow human 
beings. George Santayana said, “Those who do not remember the past are 
condemned to repeat it.” It is painful to remember that slavery is a part of our 
heritage, but it would be more painful to repeat the practice of treating fellow 
human beings as commodities. 

The lesson learned from examining slavery in Tabb is: We don 7 own our 
heritage; it has been entrusted to us. Neither does our heritage own us; yet, it formulates 
our mindsets. We struggle to maintain our heritage without being enslaved by it. Our 
heritage is not a pristine past from which we have deteriorated; rather, it is the 
recognition ofshort-comings and the struggle to devise a better future. 

The most graphic of the struggles to overcome slavery was the Civil War. The 
next chapter will explore how this national conflict affected the history of Tabb and how 
events in Tabb affected the national conflict. 
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CHAPTER VI 

TABB’S CIVIL WAR 

“Ah! Could you heaven but speak as well 
As many eyes can see 
Ah! Think what tales twould heaven tell 
Of wandering youths like me.” 

Captain William J. Stores, 

York Rangers 
Account Book, 1861 

Paraphrase of Thomas Moore’s 
“Row Gently Here” 

“Had Heaven but tongues to speak, as well 
As starry eyes to see. 

Oh, think what tales 'twould have to tell 
Of wandering youths like me!” 

The southern tip of York County experienced actual combat in three wars: the 
Revolution, the War of 1812, and the Civil War. The most devastating of these was, by 
far, the war between the states. During this war, national events had a profound effect on 
activities in Tabb; to a much lesser degree, events in Tabb had an effect on national 
activities. In a limited degree, Tabb’s Civil War epitomized the larger national conflict. 

The federal military strategy was to capture the Confederate capital, assuming 
that the fall of Richmond would cause the rebellion to disintegrate. Of the several 
options for the Union army to approach Richmond, the march up the lower Virginia 
Peninsula was the chosen route. Since Fort Monroe was one of the few federal military 
bases located in Southern territory that never surrendered to the Confederate States of 
America, this fort was a logical place to amass the men and supplies for the Peninsula 
Campaign. The overflow at Fort Monroe caused the creation of Fort Hamilton, adjacent 
to Hampton, and Fort Butler in Newport News, located where the C&O depot is today. 
Eventually, more than 120 thousand federal troops were stationed on the southern tip of 
the Peninsula. 

In response to'this buildup of federal military forces. Colonel B. F. Ewell, 
commander of the Peninsula volunteers, commissioned Major John B. Cary, principal of 
Hampton Academy, to organize three companies in defense of Hampton. One of these 
companies was the York Rangers which drew most of its members from York County. 
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Since Hampton Academy was a preparatory school for students bound for VMI, its 
curriculum included military training; therefore, Maj. Cary solicited his former students 
to fill the ranks of his newly formed companies. 

One such student was William J. Stores, who 
enlisted on May 27,1861, at Williamsburg and was 
commissioned as First Lieutenant in the York Rangers. 

Lt. Stores was a resident of Elizabeth City County who 
had lived in the Tabb area. After the war, he returned to 
Tabb and became one of its most prominent citizens. 

Within several months, the York Rangers was absorbed 
into the 32nd Infantry of the Virginia Volunteers under 
the command of Col. E. B. Montague. On May 21, 

1862, Stores was promoted to Captain and became the 
commanding officer of the York Rangers, officially 
named Company I. Stores served with distinction 
throughoutthe war. 


$ 


I 


i 


Capi. William J. Stores, Co. I 


STOKES, WILIAM J: 1st Lt., Cpt., Co. I. Bom EHzabith City Co., 1041. Student, Cary’s Hampton Male and Female Academy, 
18690a Enlisted 807/01 In Wllllmtburg ee let Lt.Commleeloned ee let Lt, PAC8,7/1/01.Elected Cpt. 50142. Pieeent ell 
rolli except absent with leave 2162, absent lick 0/14/04, JMflOto. Captured Five Forks. 8ent to Point Lookout Md. Took 
oath of eNeglmco end meeied 0/11/06. Doecrifaed at that time at W 'A'", dirk complexion, dark hair, hazel ayes, reeWmoe 
Henrico Co., Va. Died 0710/1014 In York Co. Burled Beptlet Church, Smlthvllfi, York Co., Vi 


(32nd Virginia infantry, ^Edition, Les Jensen, 1990, Lynchburg, Va. H. E. Howard, Inc.) 



The map on the right shows 
Yorktown Road as the 
Peninsula’s primary artery 
of commerce during the 
Civil War era, and as such 
the most likely route for the 
federal forces to proceed to 
Richmond. The area from 
Big Bethel to Howard’s 
Bridge is what is known 
today as Tabb. Hence, the 
movement of soldiers, both 
Northern and Southern, 
continually moved back and 
forth through Tabb. 

The Southern strategy throughout the war was primarily defensive, that is, stop 
the advances of the enemy or repossess conquered territories. Tabb’s Civil War reflects 
this general characteristic. Col. John B. Magruder, later to become General Magruder, 
established the headquarters for the defense of the Peninsula at Yorktown. Assuming the 
Yankee advance would proceed along Yorktown Road, Magruder set up military camps 
at Little Bethel, Big Bethel, the Halfway House, Bartlett’s farm (today’s King’s Villa), 
and Cockletown (Grafton). None of these outposts were continually manned but were 
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activated as occasions demanded. 

The most logical place to stop any federal troop movement toward Yorktown was 
Big Bethel because the terrain offered a natural defensive fortification. J. J. Marks, a 
chaplain in the Union Army, gave a topographical description of Big Bethel in his book 
The Peninsular Campaign in Virginia, page 135: 

The position is undoubtedly a very strong one, a deep and impassable 
morass extending above and below; and at this point there is some flow 
and fall of the streams, and a rather bad ford. The hills above the creek, 
possibly forty feet higher than the water, were crowned with earthworks, 
and a long rifle-pit extending for miles. 

William Corson, a lieutenant in the 
CSA cavalry, wrote letters to his 
girlfriend which were later published 
as My Dear Jennie. These letters are 
primary sources describing living 
conditions in Tabb during the Civil 
War. Lt. Corson described the 
cavalry’s movement in the area 
surrounding Big Bethel as follows: 

“They marched for miles through a 
swamp where the mud was up to the 
saddle nearly every step.” (page 23) 

Corson also made a value judgment 
about the advantageous position at the 
church saying, “I think Magruder is greatly to blame for taking his forces from Bethel as 
one regiment could easily whip 5000 of the enemy there.” (p.57) 

In “The Battle of Bethel, an .Address before the Richmond Howitzer 
Association,” The Southern Literary Messenger, (December 13,1882), Rev. E. C. 
Gordon, a CSA soldier at Bethel, described the terrain of the battle cite: 

The situation at Bethel is a gloomy one. The church stands on a wooded 
hill facing the road, and an open field on the opposite side. The hill sinks 
rapidly on the south and west into low, swampy ground. Through this 
swamp Wythe creek flows, sweeping in the form of an arc around the hill. 

This stream ... marks the boundary between the counties of York and 
Elizabeth City. It is not deep, and runs sluggishly. The only difficulty in 
crossing it is due to the marshy character of the ground through which it 
flows. It cuts the road to Hampton about 100 yards below the church, 
where it is spanned by a bridge forty feet long. 

Today, the terrain that formed the natural fortification is hidden under Big Bethel 
Reservoir which was created in 1917 to provide water for Fort Monroe and the newly 
built Langley Field. The Civil War scene of fierce combat today appears as a serene lake. 



Lt. Corson whose letters 
to Jennie describe life in 
Tabb during the War 



Jennie Hill Caldwell, 
receiptant of Corson’s 
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Site of the Battle of Big Bethel (April 1,2010) 


Tabb’s civil war falls into two distinct divisions: (1) from the beginning of the war to 
McClellan’s march to Yorktown on April 4, 1862, or the period of CSA control, (2) from 
April 4, the end of the war or the period of Yankee occupation. 


Tabb Under CSA Control 


During the first year of the Civil War, the boundary between York and Elizabeth 
City counties became the demarcation between the combatant forces. Everything north 
of Back River was under control of the Confederate States of America; the immediate 
areas adjacent to forts Monroe, Hamilton, and Butler were controlled by the Union Army. 
Between the federal bases and the northern branch of Back River was a contested area, 
the scene of many skirmishes. The CSA sporadically maintained an outpost at Little 
Bethel (which eventually became Liberty Baptist Church) within the contested area, but 
its main function was to warn the larger force at Big Bethel of approaching Union forces. 

J. J. Marks said, “As we came near the place (Big Bethel), the few troops left here 
fled towards Yorktown. When we crossed this stream we were in the enemy's land. Our 
troops had not before been over Bethel Creek.” Although Marks’ comment verifies the 
general demarcation, his statement is not technically true: (1) during the Battle of Big 
Bethel, the Union forces briefly crossed the stream. (2) In January of 1862, a small band 
of Yankee soldiers burned Bethel Church. (3) On January 5, 1862, a Union scouting 
Party surveyed the Bethel fortress. 

Until McClellan’s march to Yorktown, life in Tabb was relatively calm and 
peaceful; at least it did not experience the horrors of war that would characterize the later 
portion of the war. While stationed at Camp Bartlett (King’s Villa), Lt. Corson wrote, 
“We have a delightful place here right on a bluff that overlooks Poquosin river. There is 
an abundance of good water convenient. Our boys amuse themselves at leisure hours 
bathing and fishing. A foraging party goes out nearly every day and brings in a load of 
watermelons and roasting-ears. We can buy plenty of nice fish and vegetables.” 

The soldiers stationed in the various forts were safe as long as they stayed north 
of Back River because the federal forces did not intrude into that territory. During this 
first year of the war, military actions were mostly random skirmishes instigated by the 
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Rebel forces venturing into the contested area. General Benjamin Butler, commander at 
Fort Monroe, described these military excursions as follows: 

[T]he enemy had established an outpost of some strength at a place called 
Little Bethel, a small church about eight miles from Newport News, and 
the same distance from Hampton, from whence they were accustomed 
nightly to advance both on Newport News and the picket guards of 
Hampton, to annoy them, and also from whence they had come down in 
small squads of cavalry and taken a number of Union men, some of whom 
had the safeguard and protection of the troops of the United States, and 
forced them into the rebel ranks, and that they were also gathering up the 
slaves of citizens who had moved away and left their farms in charge of 
their negroes, carrying them to work in intrenchments at Williamsburg 
and Yorktown. 

On May 21, 1861, Col. Magruder assumed command of the Confederate Army on 
the Peninsula headquartered at Yorktown; on May 22, 1861, General Butler assumed 
command at Fort Monroe. Both commanding officers made plans for an impending 
conflict. Butler’s response to the Rebel skirmishes was the Battle of Big Bethel, arguably 
the first land battle of the Civil War. While Butler was making plans for troops from 
Hampton and Newport News to attack the Rebels at Big Bethel, John Magruder 
was planning the defense of that Confederate stronghold. 

THE BATTLE OF BIG BETHEL 
“Hurrah for old Virginia! God bless the bravo North State! 

For they first taught the Yankee curs to dread a freeman's hate; 

And ever may we bear in mind Great Bethel's glorious day. 

When at the flash of Southern guns our foes fled fast away.” 

--“Bethel,” Southern Literary Messenger, July 1866, p. 47. 



W V 66 
BATTLE OF 
BIG BETHEL 


On 10 June 1861. the first land battle of the Civil 
War in present-day Virginia took place here at 
Big Bethel Church. Maj. Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, 
commanding at Fort Monroe, sent converging 
columns at night from Hampton and Newport News 
for a dawn attack against Confederate outposts 
there. The 1.408 Confederates, led by Cols. 
John B. Magruder and D. H. Hill, fell back to 
their entrenchments behind Brick Kiln Creek, 
near the church. Some d.400 Federal* under 
Brig. Gen. Ebenezer W, Pierce pursued, launched 
two disjointed attacks. and were repulsed. 
They then retreated to Fort Monroe, leaving 
the Confederates in control of most of 
the Peninsula. 


Historical Marker located on the Hampton side of the Battle 
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In “The Battle of Bethel,” the Rev. E. C. Gordon gave an eyewitness account of 
the events leading up to the battle as well as the various military tactics used during the 
fighting. On June 4, news of Yankee raids at Bethel Church reached Yorktown, and a 
small detail from the Howitzer Battalion was sent to investigate. On reaching the 
Halfway House, it was discovered that the Yankees had left the church and had 
desecrated the sanctuary by writing “Avengers” and “Death to Rebels” on the walls. A 
picture of a hanged confederate soldier with the caption “Doom of Traitors” was hanging 
behind the pulpit. 

On June 6,1861, a detachment was sent to Hunt’s Neck in Poquoson to 
investigate reports of federal activity, but nothing was found there. Upon returning to the 
Halfway House, the detail met Col. D. H. Hill and his North Carolina Volunteers who 
were dispatched to Big Bethel in preparation for the anticipated battle. Col. Hill’s men 
worked day and night building entrenchments and strategically positioning Major John 
Randolph’s howitzers to block any advance of the Union Army. On Saturday night, June 
8, Col. Magruder arrived and assumed command of the post. 

Shortly after midnight on June 10, a column from Camp Hamilton and another 
column form Camp Butler left their respective forts timed to converge at Little Bethel at 
dawn. When the Yankees crossed New Market Creek, they encountered a suspected 
Confederate sympathizer, Mr. Tunnell, whom they took prisoner. However, Mrs. 

Tunnell escaped and rushed to the nearest Rebel picket with information concerning the 
advancing Federal army. By 3:00 A. M., Magruder had been informed about the 
impending attack and ordered all of his forces to their battle stations. At sunrise when all 
the arrangements were completed, Magruder addressed his staff saying, “Gentlemen, I 
wish you good morning, and let me add, that God never gave a more glorious day on 
which to die for one’s country.” 

Gen. Butler’s plan of attack hinged upon the element of surprise. However, when 
the two Yankee columns met at Little Bethel, confusion about a password caused each 
column to think that their counterpart was the enemy resulting in the Union soldiers 
firing upon each other, killing two and wounding eight of their fellow soldiers. The 
rebels stationed at Little Bethel quickly fell back to Big Bethel as was previously 
planned. 

In spite of loosing the element of surprise, the Yankees proceeded to attack Big 
Bethel. The “element of surprise” probably never existed because it seems evident that 
the Rebels knew about Butler’s intentions since Col. Hill’s seven regiments had been 
dispatched to ready the defenses and Col. Magruder took command just hours before the 
battle and left as soon as it was over. 

On reaching Big Bethel, the Yankees twice attempted a frontal assault, attempting 
to cross the Back River bridge, but in both cases, their efforts were thwarted by Maj. 
Randolph’s well-placed howitzers which were expertly aimed at the advancing column. 
Maj. Randolph reported that his enemy took cover in a farmhouse and behind a line of 
trees from which they returned fire “upon us with shot, shell, spherical case, canister, and 
grape from 6 and 12-pounders, at a distance of about six hundred yards, but the only 
injury received from their artillery was the loss of 1 mule.” 
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“Civil War Battle of Great Bethel -- sketched by our Special Artist, who was present 
throughout the fight” (Harper's Weekly, 6/29/1861) 



Unable to cross the bridge, the Federals attempted an assault on the Rebel’s right 
flank. Maj. Randolph had positioned a howitzer beyond the creek to protect the right 
flank, but the gun misfired because a priming wire had not been installed properly. The 
federals crossed the stream but after a short period were repelled because the marshy 
swamp would not allow sufficient support for the invaders. 
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Having failed to penetrate the right flank, the 
Federals, under the leadership of Maj. Theodore 
Winthrop, assaulted the left flank by moving 
downstream for about three quarters of a mile to the 
most vulnerable point in the Rebel’s defense. The 
Confederates had placed white bands on their caps as 
marks of identification, and the Yankees placed the 
same type of bands on their headgear to disguise 
their approach. This masquerade allowed the 
Yankees to cross the creek in good order; however, 
when Major Winthrop exhorted his men to attack by 
standing on a log, waving his saber and shouting, 
“Forward, men, the day is ours,” he was shot and 
died immediately. After twenty minutes of the most 
fierce hand-to-hand combat of the battle, the 
Yankees retreated in humiliation. 

With the failure to penetrate either flank, the 
remaining Yankee stronghold was the center column 
protected by snipers shooting from a farmhouse and 
an expanse of dense trees. Earlier four rebel 
volunteers crossed into enemy territory attempting 
to set fire to the farmhouse but were easily repelled. 
Private Henry L. Wyatt was killed in this exchange 
and became the only Confederate causality of the 
Battle of Big Bethel and the first Rebel soldier to be 
killed by enemy fire in a land battle of the Civil 
War. 

In 1905, this monument commemorating 
Private Wyatt’s sacrifice was placed on the 
Hampton side of the battlefield. 



Major Theodore Winthrop, the first 
Union officer killed in the Civil War 



Private Henry L. Wyatt 



f&K THIS SPOT JUNE 10,1861 FELL! 

HENRY LAWSON WYAtT 
PRIVATE COMPANY A. 
list NORTH CAROLINA RECIMENTj 




Top view of Wyatt’s monument 
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In Maj. Randolph’s official report to Magruder, he described what transpired next: 
After some intermission of the assault in front, a heavy column, apparently 
a re-enforcement or reserve, made its appearance on the Hampton road 
and pressed forward towards the bridge, carrying the U.S. flag near the 
head of the column. As the road had been clear for some time, and our 
flanks and rear had been threatened, the howitzer in the main battery had 
been sent to the rear, and our fire did not at first check them, I hurried a 
howitzer forward from the rear, loaded it with canister, and prepared to 
sweep the approach to the bridge, but the fire of the Parrott gun again 
drove them back. The howitzer brought from the Half-way House by 
Lieutenant Moseley arriving most opportunely, I carried it to the battery 
on the right to replace the disabled piece. On getting there I learned from 
the infantry that a small house in front was occupied by sharpshooters, and 
saw the body of a Carolinian lying thirty yards in front of the battery, who 
had been killed in a most gallant attempt to bum the house. I opened upon 
the house with shell for the purpose of burning it, and the battery of the 
enemy in the Hampton road, being on the line with it, and supposing 
probably that the fire was at them, immediately returned it with solid shot. 
This disclosed their position and enabled me to fire at the house and at 
their battery at the same time. After an exchange of five or six shots a 
shell entered a window of the house, increased the fire already kindled 
until it soon broke out into a light blaze, and, as I have reason to believe, 
disabled one of the enemy's pieces. This was the last shot fired. They soon 
afterwards retreated, and we saw no more of them. 

The action described by Maj. Randolph as “disabled one of the enemy’s pieces” also 
resulted in the death of Lt. John T. Greble as pictured in the Harper’s Weekly: 



On the left. Federal Lt. John T. Greble was killed by a shell fragment from a 
Rebel cannon. Troops on the right retrieved the gun and Greble’s body as the 
conflict became a rout of the Union forces by the pursuing Confederates. 
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While the Union forces retreated to Hampton, the Confederates pursued them 
inflicting casualties along the way. After the Yankees crossed Newmarket Creek, they 
“burnt the bridge behind them” in order to halt the Rebel pursuit. 

Judged by the statistics, which vary according to whom is making the report, the 
battle was an overwhelming victory for the South. According to Gen. Butler’s official 
report, his forces lost 18 killed, 53 wounded, and 5 missing. According the Magruder’s 
report, the South lost 1 killed and 7 wounded. Magruder also reported the numbers of his 
soldiers as 1,200 and estimated his enemy’s as 3,500: However, at the end of the conflict 
neither side had gained any military advantage, and the situation remained much as it did 
before the battle. The north did not succeed in driving the Rebel army from Big Bethel, 
but they left of their own accord after the battle was over. Neither did the event stop the 
raids “to annoy” the Federal bases. Magruder’s reports stated: 

HEADQUARTERS BETHEL CHURCH, 

June 10, 1861. 

Hon. L. P. WALKER, 

Secretary of War. 

SIR: I have the honor to inform you that we were 
attacked by about 3,500 troops of the Federal 
Army, with several pieces of heavy artillery, firing 
grape shot, this morning at 10 o'clock, and at 12V4 
routed them completely, with considerable loss on 
their side. The prisoners report their force to be 
5,000. It was certainly 3,500. Ours about 1,200 
engaged; 1,400 in all.... 

HEADQUARTERS YORKTOWN, 

June 12, 1861. 

SIR: ... It is a source of great gratification to me to be 
able to say that our own loss as far as heard from was 
only one killed and seven wounded.... 


In the official report, Gen. Butler tried to minimize 
the significance of the entire episode saying: “[T]his 
attack was not intended to enable us to hold Big Bethel as 
a post, because it was not seriously in our way on any 
proposed road to Yorktown, and therefore there was never 
any intention of maintaining it, even if captured.” The 
statement that Big Bethel was not in the “way of any 
proposed road to Yorktown” is simply not true because 
Yorktown Road was the most logical overland route from 
Fort Monroe to Yorktown. In fact, this is the exact route 
that McClellan took on his march up the Peninsula. 

Butler’s overall assessment of the battle’s outcome 
is overly optimistic, to say the least: “I think, in the 
unfortunate combination of circumstances and the result 





General Benjamin Butler 



Gen. John Bankhead 
Magruder’s flamboyant 
uniforms, his debonair 
mannerisms, and his 
headquarters’ location in 
Yorktown gave him the of 
nickname “The Duke of York .” 
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which we experienced, we have gained more than we have lost. Our troops have learned 
to have confidence in themselves under fire. The enemy have shown that they will not 
meet us in the open field. Our officers have learned wherein their organization and drill 
are inefficient.” 

With the Confederate victory at Big Bethel, Magruder instantly became a hero 
and was called “the manly representative of the chivalry of the dear Old Dominion." He 
was promoted to brigadier general on June 17 and major general on October 7,1861. In 
Recollections of an old Dominion Dragon (page 38), Robert Hudgins, II, describes 
Magruder’s entrance at a Nelson House dance in October of 1861: “A hush stilled those 
assembled as Gen. Magruder, accompanied by several of his staff in their long frock 
coats, resplendent with gold braid and brass buttons, entered. The orchestra struck up 
‘Dixie’ and many a feminine heart fluttered when her eyes met those of the hero of the 
victory at Big Bethel.” After he had been transferred, Tavey Tabb’s diary on February 9, 

1863, mentions his activity in Texas. Even today there are public facilities that bear his 
name: for example, Magruder Boulevard in Hampton, Magruder Elementary School, and 
Magruder Precinct in York County. It is reasonable to assume that Magruder Smith, a 
lifelong resident of Tabb, was the general’s namesake. 

However, not everyone praised Magruder. The officers under his command 
expressed the sentiment that he was not sufficiently aggressive. For example, E. C. 
Gordon said, “If Magruder had been bolder, more enterprising, if he had strengthened 
and extended his lines across the creek towards his right, so as to readily take the enemy 
in flank, his victory would have been more signal, if not more certain.” Col. D. H. Hill, 
second in command at Bethel, expressed negative assessments of Magruder’s leadership 
abilities. 

Magruder was a master bluffer causing his opponents to overestimate his strength. 
Being outnumbered three to one, Magruder knew he could not defeat the Yankees in 
head-on combat; therefore, he chose the advantageous position at Bethel Church to resist 
the aggressors and then quickly retreated to Yorktown. The Battle at Bethel was 
emblematic of the delaying tactics used throughout the Peninsula Campaign. In this 
respect, what happened in Tabb did affect the national course of the war. 

When support troops were sent to Yorktown, their commanding officer, Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston, outranked Marguder and assumed the command of the Peninsula 
Campaign. Later in the war, the Duke of York’s hero image was tarnished by his lack of 
aggression in the Seven Days Battles. At the close of the war, Magruder refused to 
pledge allegiance to the U.S. government and joined the Mexican Army. He died five 
years after the war’s end. 

Two other heroes of Bethel were Maj. George Randolph and Col. D. H. Hill. An 
eyewitness gave the following assessment of the conflict: “The services of Colonel Hill 
and Major Randolph ... did more than any others to secure the victory.” In some 
respects, the battle at Bethel could be considered a contest between howitzers; most of 
the Confederate aggressive acts were executed with cannons. Col. Hill’s official report 
praised the howitzer commander saying, "Major Randolph maintained throughout the 
coolness of a veteran. I often wondered at his intuitive judgment about matters in which 
he had had no experience." 
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Major George Randolph, grandson of Thomas 
Jefferson, later became the CSA’s Secretary 
of War. 



Col. D. H. Hill 


The success of Randolph’s howitzers was possible because Col. Hill had built the 
entrenchments and strategically positioned the cannons to maximize their effect of 
halting the Yankee advance. Randolph’s official report recognized the value of prior 
work done by Hill: “The earthworks thrown up by the battalion were struck several times 
by the cannon-shot of the enemy, but no injury was sustained. They fired upon us with 
shot, shell, spherical case, canister, and grape from 6 and 12-pounders, at a distance of 
about six hundred yards, but the only injury received from their artillery was the loss of 
one mule.” Col. Hill was promoted to general soon after the Battle of Bethel. He served 
with distinction throughout the Civil War although he was noted for following his own 
instincts rather than the chain of command. 

As soon as the battle was-over, Magruder returned to Yorktown taking with him 
the major portion of the Confederate troops. He described the aftermath of the conflict 
as follows: “Our means of transportation were exceedingly limited, but the wounded 
enemy were carried with our own wounded to farm houses in our rear, where the good 
people, who have lost almost everything by this war, and who could see the smoking 
ruins of their neighbors' houses, destroyed by the enemy both in his advance and retreat, 
received them most kindly and bound up their wounds. I also ordered the humane 
Captain Brown to bury as many of the enemy's dead as could be found near our'camp, 
which was done.” 

Robert Knox Senden, an artist and mapmaker, was a private in the Union army 
and kept a diary and made paintings throughout his tenure in the Civil War. He made the 
following entry in his diary as McClellan’s army marched through Tabb: “I... saw a 
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mound of earth about ten feet long, shaded by a solitary pine tree. A pine slab was stuck 
up at one end on which was lettered with writing on it,” saying, “HERE ARE GRAVES 
OF OUR ENEMIES Let no Vandal disturb them again.” {Images from the Storm, Robert 
Knox Senden, page 35) 



Grave of Union soldiers who were killed at the Battle of Big Bethel, June 10, 1861 


C. E. Gordon, an eyewitness, described the Southerns’ magnanimous spirit 
saying, “The body of Major Winthrop was buried with much respect by the Confederates, 
and the wounded on both sides were as carefully provided for as circumstances 
permitted.” There are varying reports concerning the death and burial of Major 
Winthrop. Col. Hill reported, “Captain Winthrop, while most gallantly urging on his 
men, was shot through the heart, when all rushed back with the utmost precipitation. So 
far as my observation extended he was the only one of the enemy who exhibited even an 
approximation to courage during the whole day.” 

Warren Lee Goss, a private in the Union army, recounted the conversation he had 
with a resident as he passed through Tabb about ten months after Winthrop’s death: 

I visited one of the dwelling-houses just outside the fortifications (if the 
insignificant rifle-pits could be called such) for the purpose of obtaining 
something more palatable than hard-tack, salt beef, or pork, which, with coffee, 
were the marching rations. The woman of the house was communicative, ... 
saying, "Why, Major Winthrop died right in yer!" pointing to a small sleeping- 
room which opened from the main room in which we were. She added, "When 
you uns were fighting, Major Winthrop was way ahead and was shot; he was a 
brave man, but we have brave men too." I asked her if she knew who shot him, 
and she replied that a colored boy belonging to one of the officers shot him. 
During the engagement, the colored boy, standing by his master, saw Winthrop in 
advance, and said, "See that officer! Can I take your rifle and shoot him?" The 
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master assented, and the boy shot Major Winthrop. He was then brought to this 
house. One or two days after the fight, she said, the boy was "playing over yon, in 
that yer yard," - pointing to the yard of a neighboring house, - with his mate, 
when the rifle they were playing with was accidentally discharged, and the 
colored boy who shot Winthrop was killed. "How old was the boy?" I asked. 
"About forty," she replied. (Warren Lee Goss, “Recollections of a Private, III”) 
The day after the battle. General Butler sent a delegation under a flag of truce to disinter 
Winthrop’s body; eventually he was buried in Grove Street Cemetery in New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Most historians do not place a great deal of significance on the Battle of Big 
Bethel. One local historian said, “It wasn’t really a battle, just a skirmish that lasted 
about three hours.” Lewis Patten Little, Bethel Baptist’s pastor from 1926 to 1930, 
referred to the event as “that insignificant battle.” In Gen. Butler’s official report, he 
referred to the event as “the skirmish at Big Bethel.” Butler’s downplay of the conflict 
seems to be a rationalization of his humiliating defeat. 

On the other hand, the battle on June 10,1861, can be seen as a foreshadowing of 
the ferocious fighting that would follow. First, it demonstrated to the Yankees that their 
march to Richmond would not be a cakewalk, and it demonstrated to the Rebels that they 
would be outnumbered by a formidable army. Second, it exemplified new tactics of 
warfare for which the Civil War is famous as Butler said, “The enemy have shown that 
they will not meet us in the open field.” Third, the Southerners’ assuming a defensive 
position and choosing the most advantageous arena generally characterize the entire war. 
Finally, neither side was a genuine winner; neither side was any better off when the 
conflict was over; both sides grieved the pointless loss of human life. 

If historians were allowed the liberty to ask what might have been, more 
significance would be attached to the Battle of Big Bethel. Suppose the Federals had 
carried the day and Magruder’s army had been demolished; then the course of the entire 
Civil War would have taken a different direction. Many years after the war, E. C. 

Gordon speculated about what could have happened if Gen. Butler had better information 
about the topography of the battle scene: 

Had the Federal Commander been possessed of accurate information in 
regard to the Confederate position and the roads of the country, he could, 
without firing a gun, have compelled Magruder to retire to Yorktown... .A 
force of Federal troops cquld have struck the road to Yorktown three miles 
above Bethel church, moving via Lee's store and the Broken bridge road 
without passing nearer than two miles of Magruder's position. 

Gordon’s “Broken Bridge Road” was located between Route 17 and Yorktown Road; 

“v/a Lee’s store” would be traveling along present-day Saunder’s Road. Gordon’s 
strategy would have made both a frontal and rear attack by the Federal troops circling 
around the Rebels amassed at Bethel. 



This 1907 map (edited in 1943) shows the roads that Gordon speculated that 
Yankees could have used to circle around the battle site. 


To take the speculation a step further, suppose the Federals at Camp Butler had 
proceeded directly to Broken Bridge rather than rendezvous at Little Bethel and avoided 
that disastrous blunder. If Magruder had to defend on several fronts, there is a real 
possibility that his army would have been demolished and the Peninsula would have 
fallen to Yankee control. 

“Hindsight is easier than foresight;” even so, Magruder demonstrated foresight in 
anticipating the scenario of being attacked on several fronts. As Robert Howison wrote, 
“Every avenue of approach to Bethel from the enemy's quarters was carefully guarded by 
advance pickets.” (p.405) Several days before the battle, troops were sent to Hunt’s 
Neck in Poquoson to investigate the possibility of a naval assault supporting an attack 
from the left flank. A member of the detail on the expedition to Hunt’s Neck gave the 
following account: 

A report was brought in by one of the natives, that a Yankee gun 
boat had entered the Pocoson, and was playing havoc with several sloops 
and fishing boats moored there for safety.... Capt. Brown was ordered to 
proceed at once with a section of his battery to Hunt's Point on this river, 
and was accompanied by-the Charles City cavalry and Major Montague's 
battalion of infantry, the most of whom were residents of that country. 

Our route lay by the Half-Way House. 

Parting with our friends, we pursued our way to the right of the 
Half-Way House, through a perfectly level country, dotted with lovely 
homes, embowered in shade, and fields smiling with the green hope of 
abundant harvest. Flocks of sheep grazed quietly over the pastures, and the 
cows lazily ruminated on the road-side. ... Presently, through the tree, " 
appeared blue .water, white lagoons, or tide-water creeks, through flats or 
marsh mallow and reeds almost to the doors of the houses. ... We entered 
a pine forest in’ sight of Hunt's Point, and came to anchor. ... 

The mosquitoes were not so troublesome here as they were at 
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Bethel bridge, but a fresh source of annoyance was not wanting. ... It has 
never been my misfortune to meet with ticks, which either in numbers or 
ferocity, could compare with those Bedouin ticks of the Pocoson.... These 
were the only enemy we encountered at Hunt's Point. The gun-boat had 
evidently been driven off by the ticks. (“Peninsular Sketches” page 407) 

When Magruder placed the various units in defensive positions at Bethel, he gave 
credence to the possibility of being attacked from the rear and arranged the defense 
accordingly. A participant in that day’s activities described Magruder’s arrangements as 
follows: 

Before the battle commenced, the positions were all assigned by Col. 

Magruder in person. He ordered one piece of Stuart’s battery, supported 
by a detachment of the Wythe Rifles from Hampton, to that point on the 
main road just above the church commanding an open field on both sides, 
where, if the enemy gained our rear at all, they must necessarily emerge. 
(“Peninsular Sketches” p. 414) 

In the 1860’s, a road existed from Bethel Church to the area known as Broken 
Bridge running parallel to today’s Bethel Reservoir. (See the map on page 122.) 
Magruder was aware that the Federals could use this route for a rear attack; therefore, he 
ordered a company to a outpost at Broken Bridge. In an official report. Col. William D. 
Stuart verified this command: “Here one of my companies (under Captain Walker) was 
detached to Presson's, near the Warwick and York bridge.” The “Presson’s” to which 
Col. Stuart referred was a 157 acre farm owned by Callowhill Presson which was bound 
on the north by the York/Warwick line and extended northward along Route 17. (Deed 
Book 19, page 282. There is a discrepancy between this deed and the Dix map which 
places the Presson property on the opposite side of the road. See “Broken Bridge” in 
Chapter IX, page ) 

Magruder’s precautions, the excursions to Hunt’s Neck and Broken Bridge, and 
establishing a rear guard, proved unnecessary; however, what could have happened 
highlights the significance of what did happen. 

THE AFTERMATH OF THE BAT TLE AT BETHEL 

Magruder, in his report cited on page 13, described the immediate effect of the 
battle on Tabb residents saying “the good people, who have lost almost everything by this 
war, and who could see the smoking ruins of their neighbors’ houses, destroyed by the 
enemy both in his advance and retreat.” It is not clear whether “in our rear” referred to 
Tabb or Elizabeth City County; “the smoking ruins of their neighbors’ houses” must have 
referred to south side of the creek because this type of destruction by the Yankees had 
not occurred in Tabb. On the other hand, it is doubtful that prisoners would have been 
left in the contested arena. “The good people who have lost almost everything” probably 
referred to Tabb residents in the immediate vicinity of the battle whose homes had been 
confiscated in the war effort. 

Bethel Baptist Church was the biggest loser at this stage of the war. Although the 
building was not destroyed until long after the battle was over, the entrenchments had 
turned its landscape into a fortification. Marauding Union attacks on the church made its 
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use as a place of worship an impossibility. The pastor, Elder J. L. Trueman, “a loyal son 
of the South,” joined the Confederate Army as a private and did not return to his 
pastorate at Bethel until after the war was over. During his absence, the church was 
without a pastor and lay-led worship services met in various homes. The May 31, 1863, 
entry in Miss Tavey’s diary said, “Oh, that such beautiful Sabbaths could be spent in a 
holier way than battling and preparing for battle, but our places of worship have been 
demolished.” Before the war. Bethel’s membership was 306; on August 17,1865, Elder 
Trueman conducted the first worship service after the war with only 33 members. 



Bethel Church rebuilt in 1876 (picture taken Bethel Church, (picture taken after the Civil War 

after remodeling the original) building monument was installed in 1905) 



The Battle of Bethel ended around noon, and Magruder returned to Yorktown that 
afternoon with the bulk of his troops because the deployment to Bethel had left the 
headquarters vulnerable. Thereafter, this fort was only sporadically manned for 
occasional skirmishes into the contested arena. However, the other outposts in Tabb 
were strengthened. 

June 10, 1861-April 4, 1862 

During the period between the Battle of Bethel (June 10, 1861) and McClellan’s 
march to Yorktown (April 4, 1862), life in Tabb was relatively safe both for the residents 
and the CSA soldiers stationed there. While at “Camp at Bartlett’s Farm (King’s Villa), 
Aug. 12, 1861/’ Lt. Corson described living conditions of CSA soldiers in Tabb during 
this early stage of the war: “We have a delightful place here right on a bluff that 
overlooks Poquosin river. There is an abundance of good water convenient. Our boys 
amuse themselves at leisure hours bathing and fishing.” The creek between York and 
Elizabeth City counties remained the line of demarcation between the opposing forces. 
Commerce between Tabb and Hampton was extremely limited, and the burning of 
Hampton must have devastated Tabb’s economy and social activity. 

The military/industrial complex has always dominated the socio-econorriic 
conditions in Tabb with both positive and negative effects. While still at Bennett’s Farm, 
Lt. Corson wrote, “A foraging party goes out nearly every day and brings in a load of 
watermelons and roasting-ears. We can buy plenty of nice fish and vegetables.” 
“Foraging” could mean confiscation of private property. At the same time the soldiers’ 
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buying food could be a boost to the local economy. 

Writing from Adam’s Farm (probably located where Harwood Mills Reservoir is 
today) on January 6, 1862, Lt. Corson describes both the social and commercial relations 
between the CSA soldiers and the local citizens: 

The people here are very kind to the soldiers and do every thing in their 
power to administer to our comfort. Our camp teems with market wagons 
every morning that bring vegetables, butter, milk, eggs, chickens, shoats, 
watermelons and most anything that can be had at the Richmond market. 

There is the finest crop of sweet-potatoes raised here this year that I ever 
saw grow any where. Our boys have feasted on fine fish and watermelons 
until it is difficult to find sale for them. Major Hood has established a 
price for every thing and if any one asks more than the limit he is nabbed 
and put in the guard house. Potatoes sell for 15c [75c] per bushel, eggs 
9c per doz., butter 25c per lb., chickens @ 9c a piece and watermelons go 
begging at 10 cents. We are getting nice fat beef and almost any luxury of 
the season. Oystering will soon commence and then we will feast indeed. 

Taking all things into consideration I think this is the most delightful 
country I ever saw and but for chills I would rather live here than any 
place I know. The streams here furnish the finest fish in the world and 
teem with water fowl in fall and winter. The growing crop of com, where 
it was worked is excellent and if it can be saved will feed the army here a 
long time. 

The civilian/military relations were not always as cordial as Lt. Corson described. 
Thomas H. Wynne, a sergeant in the 32 nd Infantry, related how his father’s 
property was maltreated by his fellow soldiers: 

Some two or three Regiments are quartered by the mill & they have a 
public transportation road running by the yard & soldiers are constantly 
passing & repassing & stealing everything they can get their hands on — it 
is almost impossible to raise anything there. Pa had to turn his hogs, 
cattle, etc in his wheatfield (that being the field farthest from them) to 
prevent their being killed by the soldiers. There is scarcely anything like 
property -- private - on the Peninsula below Yorktown. None know what 
war is save those in the midst of it. (Jensen, page 56) 

As part of the military buildup in Tabb, Magruder transferred Company A of the 
5 th Virginia Cavalry from Gloucester Point to the Halfway House. A. S. Hughes, a 
member of Company A, gave an account of the activity during his stay at Tabb, as 
follows: 

The latter part of 1861, we were transferred over to Yorktown, Virginia, 
across the York River, by means of schooners only staying there a short 
while before we were transferred to what was known as the “HalfWay 
House” between Yorktown and Hampton, near Bethel Church, where the 
first battle was fought. While stationed at this point, we destroyed a 
number of boats on Back River to prevent negroes from escaping and 
going to the Yankee Army. We also destroyed a grist mill to prevent its 
use by the Yankees. During the engagement of the Merrimac and Monitor 
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in Hampton Roads we were ordered to attack by land, driving the Yankees 
out of a town which is now known as Newport News, Virginia, there, 
defeating them.... We were then ordered back to Bethel Church and at 
this time General Magruder came up with his troops and, thinking we 
were the enemy, came very near firing on us. We were ordered again to 
the Half-Way-House with General Magruder and his troops, engaging the 
enemy, defeating them and causing them to retreat to Hampton under the 
protection of ships. 

Hughes’ account raises three issues that characterize the war at this stage of the 
conflict: (1) the status of slavery, (2) the concept of total war, (3) the Merrimac’s effect 
on military movements. 

The Status of Slavery 

On May 23,1861, three slaves, Frank Baker, Shepard Mallory, and James 
Townshend, escaped from their “owner,” Col. Charles K. Mallory whose mansion was 
located between Fort Monroe and Hampton. The runaways sought sanctuary at Fort 
Monroe. Based on the Fugitive Slave Law, Col. Mallory sent an envoy. Major John Cary, 
to Gen. Butler requesting the return of “his property.” 

Gen. Butler faced a dilemma. On one hand, granting freedom to the runaways 
would violate the Fugitive Slave Law and the Constitution’s provision allowing slavery. 
[Although the original Constitution did not use the words “slave” or “slavery,” that 
“peculiar institution” was euphemistically referred to as “other persons” (Article 1, 
Section 2) and "person held to service or labor" (Article 4, Section 2), and the slave trade 
was called the "importation of Persons ("Article 1, Section 9). The 13 th Amendment, 
enacted after the Civil War, contains the document’s first use of the words “slavery” and 
“involuntary servitude.”] Butler’s first choice would undermine the federal government 
that the war sought to preserve. On the other hand, returning the men to Col. Mallory 
would be seen as “aiding and abetting the enemy” and as condoning the institution of 
slavery which many abolitionists considered the cause of the war. 



Contraband Historical Society, Hampton, Virginia 
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Butler was inclined to postulate that since Virginia had seceded from the Union, 
neither the Fugitive Slave Law nor the Constitution applied in this case. However, this 
approach would recognize the legitimacy of secession which the war was being fought to 
deny. Eventually, Butler declared slaves to be “contraband” because they were being 
used to build nearby Confederate fortifications. 

The three “contrabands” were granted asylum at Fort Monroe and given 
employment (at $2 per month) at the federal fort. Soon thereafter, slaves in the 
surrounding area heard about the runaways gaining freedom and hundreds of slaves 
escaped to the haven of freedom at Fort Monroe. As indicated by Hughes’ statement, 

“We destroyed a number of boats on Back River to prevent negroes from escaping and 
going to the Yankee Army,” slaves making this trek to freedom was a prominent issue in 
Tabb during the first year of the war. In a letter written from Camp Cockle (Grafton) on 
July 29,1861, Lt. Corson said, “The cavalry companies have been capturing negroes all 
this week; they succeeded in taking about forty, all of whom have been sent to 
Williamsburg. The Yankees have 500 negroes at Hampton.” On July 30, 1861,Gen 
Butler reported to the Secretary of War that there were “900 negroes” under his 
protection. 

Runaway slaves captured by the Confederates were taken to Yorktown and 
Williamsburg and used to build entrenchments in defense of those towns. At times, these 
captured slaves escaped and sought refuge behind the Union lines. On March 28, 1862, 
Lt. Corson reported, “A great many negroes have escaped recently from Yorktown and 
Williamsburg and gone down to old Point. Fifteen passed one of our pickets a few days 
since in a canoe on their way to Newport News. Two of our company fired on them 
about twenty times but could not make them stop.” 

Butler’s solution to the dilemma of runaway slaves (including those from Tabb) 
foreshadowed Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation. As the war lingered, the 
emancipation of slaves became a means of rejuvenating northern abolitionists’ support 
for the war; however. President Lincoln recognized that the Constitution allowed the 
existence of that “peculiar institution.” Claiming authority “warranted by the 
Constitution, upon military necessity,” Lincoln proclaimed, “By virtue of the power in 
me vested as Commander-in-Chief, of the Army and Navy of the United States in time of 
actual armed rebellion against the authority and government of the United States, and as 
a fit and necessary war measure for suppressing said rebellion, [I] declare that all persons 
held as slaves within any State or designated part of a State, the people whereof shall 
then be in rebellion against the United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and forever 
free.” 

Since the authority to issue the Emancipation Proclamation was based on slaves 
being used in support of the rebellion against the United States, that executive order 
could only apply to the “states in rebellion.” All states not in rebellion and any portion of 
a Confederate state being occupied by the Federal Army would be exempt from the edict. 
York County was specifically named in the Emancipation Proclamation as excluded from 
the mandate. 

The Concept of Total War 

Hughes’ statement, “We also destroyed a grist mill to prevent its use by the 
Yankees,” reflects the new concept of total war. This strategy requires the destruction of 
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the enemy’s resources necessary to conduct military action even if the targeted 
destruction is not being directly used in combat. Noncombatants often become “collateral 
damage.” In this particular case, the army destroyed private property of its own citizens 
in anticipation that the enemy would eventually occupy the Tabb area and use its 
resources. The most pronounced use of this procedure on the Peninsula was the burning 
of Hampton, a southern city destroyed by the southern army. In an official report written 
from the Headquarters at Bethel Church on August 9, 1861, General Magruder explained 
why he destroyed the City of Hampton: 

Having known for some time past that Hampton was the harbor of 
runaway slaves and traitors, and being under the guns of Fort Monroe, it 
could not be held by us even if taken, I was decidedly under the 
impression that it should have been destroyed; and when I found ... its 
extreme importance to the enemy, and that the town itself would lend 
great strength to whatever fortifications they might erect around it, I 
determined to bum it at once. 

The gentlemen at Hampton, many of whom are in the army under 
my command, seemed to concur with me as to the propriety of this course. 

I also hoped that the sight of the conflagration might draw the troops from 
Newport News at night, and made dispositions accordingly. 

Lt. Corson, who participated in this event while stationed at Camp Bartlett 
(King’s Villa), described the actions from the Southern point of view: 

Some of our cavalry and a few regiments of infantry went into Hampton at 
night and burnt nearly every house in the place with much valuable 
property of various kinds. The Federals had deserted the town but kept a 
picket guard of about a hundred men stationed there, they fired on our 
advance guard and slightly wounded one or two of our cavalry, our men 
returned the fire and we have since heard killed five of the enemy. The 
Cumberland troop (Corson’s company) was not in the town, but were on 
picket this side in full sight of the fire. 



Harper’s Weekly, August 31m 1861 
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There were a number of stores in Hampton filled with goods all of which 
the soldiers burnt after taking out what they wanted. General Magruder 
told them to take any thing they might want and destroy the balance. The 
Federate are highly incensed because of the burning of Hampton as they 
expected to winter there. ... We came back to Bethel the day after the 
night of the burning. The infantry are all encamped there now but the 
cavalry have moved a few miles higher up to this place called Bartlett’s 
farm. 

J. J. Marks’ (Peninsular Campaign, pp. 128-9) graphic account of the burning of 
Hampton describes the loss of personal property and the emotional effect on the 
city’s residents from the Northern point of view: 

This town lies about two miles from the fort, and we looked upon it in 
ruins, every house being consumed; but the naked walls of five hundred 
houses remained like vast skeletons, giving us some faint idea of the 
beauty, wealth, and enjoyment of the past. Many of the first families of the 
State resided here, and no place in Virginia was richer in historic legends. 

The old English church, one of the oldest in the State, ought to have 
been spared, as a venerable and sacred relic: now its naked walls utter a 
protest against that vandalic barbarism which consigned it to ruin. 



“Review of ruins of St. John’s Church,” Sneden, page 32 


One of the inhabitants, a patrician of wealth, with whom I became 
acquainted, unwilling to leave the only house he had in the world, 
remained in the town; and on the afternoon of this day was rejoiced to find 
a favorite nephew knocking at his door. He had come down from the army 
to see his uncle and family, and would remain some hours. He recounted 
to his gratified relative the adventures and escapes of the last few months. 

After tea he told his uncle that he had an unpleasant duty to 
perform, and that was to aid in firing the town; and that his orders were.to 
begin at his house, and five minutes would be given him and his family to 
flee from the burning place. All was consternation and confusion; they 
knew not what to take, or what to leave. And before they had recovered 
from the shock, the shriek came from many quarters, “Fire! Fire! The town 
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is on fire!” and leaving all, they fled; and when they had gone beyond the 
suburbs they looked back, and saw tongues of flame ascending from every 
house, wareroom, church, and factory, and streams of fire running from 
street to street. 

A cowering, shivering and weeping throng of old men, women, and 



THE BURNING OF HAMPTON. OUR COUNTY SEAT 

( www.foxhillhistory. org/program southern civil warroutten. him) 

children stood together in the fields; they knew not where to turn. All they 
had in the world was in Hampton; all the precious things, endearing home 
memories, the sacred mementoes of the past, all that had been collected by 
a lifetime of toil, were swept from them in a moment. Their lamentations 
were heart-rending... 

An eyewitness gave an emotional description to the destruction of 
Hampton Baptist Church: 

The Baptist church was burning like an infemo~the flames were belching 
out of its steeple like an inferno... it seemed as if hell itself had broken 
lose and all its fiery demons were pouring fuel on the flames. 
{Recollections of an Old Dominion Dragon , Sgt. Robert S. Hudgins, II p. 
32-3; 

Even though the pastor of Hampton Baptist Church, 

George F. Adams, was bom in Massachusetts and spent most 
of his life in Union territory, he held Southern sympathies 
which occasioned his arrest as a spy. He was imprisoned at 
the Rip Raps throughout the war during which time the 
church was without a pastor and without a sanctuary. Its 
enrollment decreased from 1,136 before the war tol 87 at the 
close of the conflict.. (Today, the Rip Raps is adjacent to 
the southern island of the Hampton Roads Bridge-Tunnel) 



The Rev. Mr. Adams 
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The burning of Hampton must have been especially poignant for Lt. William 
Stores, second-in-command of the York Rangers, because he was setting his hometown 
on fire, including the campus of Cary’s Hampton Academy where he had been a student. 
Captain Sinclair, first in command of the York Rangers, actually torched his own home. 
Apparently, the destruction of Hampton caused Lt. Stores to face the horrors of war 
which tarnished his idealistic notion of the war’s glory. From his camp at Cockletown, 
he wrote the following entry in his account book: “Patriotism as a philosophic sentiment 
... is a very different sort of thing from patriotism as a principal of action. Go then — ’tis 
vain to hover thus round a hope that’s dead.” (The first sentence of this quote is taken 
from one of the most popular novel’s of the antebellum era, Southward Ho by William 
Gilmore Simms. The second sentence is a quote from “Go then --’tis Vain” by Thomas 
Moore, a poet who Stores quoted several times.) 

The destruction of grist mills in Tabb and the burning of Hampton were 
foreshadowings of the Civil War’s use of the total war concept. This type of warfare was 
not new, but its prominent use during this war changed military strategy for all following 
wars. 

The Merrimac’s Effect 

Hughes’ statement, “During the engagement of the Merrimac and Monitor in 
Hampton Roads we were ordered to attack 
by land,” indicates that the Confederates 
had plans for a consorted effort by both land 
and navel forces to drive the Federals off the 
Peninsula. However, the Merrimac and the 
Monitor fought to a draw, and the attack by 
Hughes’ group on Fort Butler did not 
threaten the existence of that fortification. 

The Merrimac was large and cumbersome 
which reduced its maneuverability limiting 
its effectiveness in traditional navel warfare. 

However, it was effective in challenging the 
Federal blockade of Hampton Roads which 
increased the preference for the overland 
route to Richmond. 

J. J. Marks recounts his understanding of the Merrimac’s significance and how it 
determined the course of the war: 

The difficult and dangerous disembarkation of our troops at 
Fortress Monroe, and our subsequent taking the York River as the base of 
our operations was simply caused by the terror the Merrimac had excited. 

If the army could have been landed at Newport News, and 
marched up James River to Richmond, there would have been before us 
few of those obstructions which blocked up our way on York River. We 
would have found a good road, and attended by our fleet, all the supplies 
of the army would have been within our reach; and we could have left 
Yorktown and Williamsburg in our rear, to fall into our hands at our 
leisure. It was probably General McClellan’s original plan of operations 



Battle Between the Monitor and Merrimac 
by Kurz and Allison 
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to make James River his base. But true to a prudence that never braved a 
danger, he changed his plan after the appearance of the Merrimac. 

According to Marks’ assessment (which is probably valid), the Merrimac caused the 
Union military advance to pass through Tabb. For a short while, the existence of the 
Merrimac increased the role that Tabb played in the Civil War. When the Southern 
forces could not break the blockade and fearing the Northern navy might take possession 
of the Merrimac, they set the ship on fire. The Merrimac, an innovation that changed 
navel warfare forever, was destroyed on May 11,1862, by the same people who created 
it. 

SKIRMISHES CONTINUED 

Prior to the Northern occupation of Tabb, skirmishes continued, being initiated by 
both sides. Lt. Corson, writing from Bartlett’s Farm on August 12,1861, describes the 
Southerners’ search for action: 

We marched to Warwick C House from Cockle Town where we staid two 
days. From Warwick we went to Bethel and from there to Hampton and 
the neighborhood of Newport news looking for the Yankees, but they 
would not come out. 

Lt. Corson also reports aggressive acts initiated by the Yankees: 

The enemy ... sent up a scouting party a few days ago and set fire to 
Bethel church, all of our forces having been withdrawn from there several 
weeks since. Major Phillips who was at the half way house a few miles 
above with about 50 men rode down in time to put out the fire and then 
pursued the rascals nearly to Newport News, coming in sight of their rear 
several times but had not men enough to charge them. The enemy were 

three hundred strong and well mounted. They ran like the_ 

mischief and never halted till they got inside their entrenchments. 

In spite of the hostile actions between the two belligerent forces, “Life goes on” 
seemed to be the order of the day in Tabb during the first year of the war. Writing from 
Yorktown on January 6, 1862, Lt. Corson describes how the Christmas of 1861 was 
celebrated: 

I have spent quite a merry time during the last ten days. The excitement, 
warlike,... entirely subsided about the evening of the 24th and Christmas 
was duly celebrated in the different encampments. Egg-nog was the order 
of the day, whilst “pint-pots and tumblers in unison did ring the apropos 
chorus of tingle ting ting”. There was a large ball in Gloucester county 
Christmas eve. I was invited over but did not go as my trunk was left in 
Richmond and my wardrobe was rather scanty. I however attended quite a 
merry party in the poetic land of Crab-neck [Seaford] and danced an old 
Virginia break down with Mrs. Swarts. Sula Koushi’s band was on hand 
and gave us fine music. We danced all night and went home with the girls 
in the morning. I staid with the boys (at their camp) last night about 
twelve miles from this place. They had a big frolic down there [Tabb] 
during Christmas. 

As the buildup of Union forces on the Peninsula increased to 121,500 soldiers, 
Gen. Magruder changed his defense strategy: Tabb would no longer be the front line of 
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defense. The large consignment of military personnel at Camp Butler in Newport News 
implied that the Union march up the Peninsula would not only be on Yorktown Road but 
also on the Great Warwick Road (generally equivalent to Route 60). Therefore, 
Magruder developed a line of defense cutting across the Peninsula from Warwick River 
to Yorktown. 

As a part of this new deployment. Confederate units in Tabb were transferred to 
two positions just north of the Poquoson River: Camp Adams was located at Howard’s 
Bridge (on the present-day Oriana Road) and Camp Misery at Ship’s Point. These two 
camps were never thought of as a means of stopping McClellan’s march; rather their 
purpose was to warn the main Rebel line of defense. Consequently, as McClellan’s army 
approached, both camps evacuated to the Warwick River/Yorktown line. 


Howard’s Bridge 


Lt. Corson, who had been stationed at Camp Adams in the vicinity of Howard’s Bridge, 
was transferred to Young’s Mill, an outlook post in front of the main line of defense. 
Young’s Mill is located about a quarter of a mile north of what today is the intersection 
of Oyster Point Road and Warwick Boulevard. Lt. Corson’s description of his stay at 
Young’s Mill is quite different from his earlier picture of life in Tabb; the difference is 
not so much the change in location as the change of wartime conditions on the Lower 
Peninsula. Writing to Jennie on March 25, 1862, Corson said, “You must send me 
something good to eat by the first opportunity for we are living hard in camp. There is no 
coffee on the peninsula and the soldiers have to resort to parched corn for a substitute. 

We are always glad when our time comes round to go on picket so that we can get 
something to eat.” 

In spite of the evacuation of a larger portion of troops, a cordial and supportive 
relationship existed between the Confederate Army and the citizens of Tabb. In a letter 
written from Young’s Mill on February 18,1862, Lt. Corson told of “a little excursion ... 
to go down on the Pocosin river after a load of oysters driving a four-horse wagon . . 

[and] took on 12 bushels of divalves.” 

Although the major line of defense had moved away from Tabb, there was still 
military operations in the area until McClellan’s march to Yorktown on April 4, 1862. 

On March 25, 1862, Lt. Corson reported that “Gen. Magruder is at Bethel with a large 
force of Infantry and Artillery.” 
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Map of the Lower Peninsula of Virginia, April 1862,” Sneden, page 39 



II 

TABB UNDER FEDERAL OCCUPATION 
From April 4, 1862, to the end of the War 


.In March, 1862, Gen. George McClellan had 
moved the Army of the Potomac to Ft. Monroe with 
the intention of advancing to Richmond by moving up 
the Peninsula. Magruder had a special talent for 
deception causing his opponents to overestimate the 
Rebel forces. He repeatedly marched his soldiers past 
the same position thereby causing a misrepresentation 
of his strength. He knew when to bluff, when to stand 
and resist, and when to retreat. On the other hand, 
McClellan was overly cautious and had to be 
continually prodded by President Lincoln into taking 
action. The converging of these two personalities 
produced continual delays in the Union advance 
toward Richmond and gave Robert E. Lee time to 
build the defenses of Richmond. 

In addition to allowing time for the defense of 



George McClellan 
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Richmond, the delay weakened and demoralized the Union army. J. J. Marks stated the 
opinion that the delaying tactics of the Peninsula campaign caused McClellan’s ultimate 
failure to capture Richmond: 

I have uniformly stated to my friends that our great defeat was before 
Yorktown, and not before Richmond. The long delay here, the exposure, 
fatigue, the fevers generated in the swamps, did more to dispirit the army 
and waste its strength than five battles. The men lost that buoyancy and 
hopefulness with which they had left Hampton. 

The events in York County determined the course of the war nationally; Tabb’s civil war 
was a vital part of that course of history. On April 4, 1862, Gen. McClellan began his 
march to Yorktown; Gen. Magruder withdrew the CSA troops to the predetermined line 
of defense, and the bulk of the Union army marched through Tabb uncontested 



Harper's Weekly’s picture in its April 26, 1862, edition showing the Federal troops passing by Bethel Church 
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The following map shows the Yankee advance to Richmond (designated with 
blue lines) and the Rebel retreat (designated with red lines). 



The York Rangers, under the command of Capt. William Stores, were among the 
Rebel forces retreating toward Richmond. Stores was promoted to captain and became 
the Ranger’s commanding officer on May 21, 1862. 

Eyewitness accounts of life in Tabb during the Yankee advance stand in stark 
contrast to accounts before McClellan’s march to Yorktown. No longer was Tabb called 
“the most delightful country I ever saw” where “our boys amuse themselves at leisure 
hours bathing and fishing.” The scene changed to one of destruction, misery, and 
poverty. 

J. J. Marks, a chaplain in McClellan’s army, described the conditions he saw as 
he passed though Tabb: 

The suffering of these poor, defenseless, and unprotected families were of 
a character to awaken the deepest pity; the land was swept of fences, grain, 
horses, and cattle, and everything they had raised during the summer. 

There was none to till the fields, and no means of protecting what the 
women and old men might have planted; ... families were destitute and in 
want. There was nothing left in the country on which they could live. 

Two weeks after the march to Yorktown, Marks’ revisited Rosedown, “one of the 
finest plantations in this region.” (For an account of Mark’s original visit to Rosedown, 
see Chapter 4, The Halfway House.) William Russell, Rosedown’s proprietor, reported 
“that all his property was gone, and nothing remained for the support of his family or 
servants.” 

The destruction of property and the accompanying poverty was not caused by acts 
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of war such as actual battles being fought in Tabb. Marauding Yankee soldiers 
confiscated food and any other personal needs; they also senselessly destroyed family 
possessions. In addition, the workforce was reduced by enlistments in the military and 
commer.ce with other areas was reduced by lack of freedom of movement. 

Yankee occupation called into question the validity of Confederate money. Since 
the value of money is always dependent upon the validity of the government that issued 
it, the occupying soldiers were reluctant to make transactions with the Rebel currency. A 
resident of occupied Williamsburg said, “Confederate money the enemy will not take, 
and Virginia money is now at a discount of fifty per cent at “Old point”’ (Defend This 
Old Town: Williamsburg During (he Civil War, Carol Kettenburg Dubbs, p. 277) 
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Even the Southerners were reluctant to deal with their own currency. A Yankee occupier 
of Williamsburg reported: “When procuring luxuries of eggs or milk we paid tfie people 
at first in silver, and they gave us local scrip in change; but we found on attempting to 
pay it out again that they were rather reluctant to receive it, even at that early stage in 
Confederate finance, and much preferred Yankee silver or notes.” Apparently, anyone 
who had accumulated money prior to the Yankee occupation of Tabb suffered a large 
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financial loss when the occupation occurred and even greater loss when the war was 
over. 

Warren Lee Goss recorded an event of the marauding Yankees devastating a 
home in Tabb as his regiment moved from Fort Monroe to Yorktown in “Recollections of 
a Private, III,” The Century Magazine, Vol. XXIX, March, 1885. 

While wandering about, I came to the house of a Mrs. T- whose husband 
was said to be a captain in the Confederate service and a “fire-eating” 
secessionist. ... A large, good-looking woman about forty years old, who, 

I learned was Mrs. T--was crying profusely, and I could not induce her to 
tell me what about. One of the soldiers said her grief was caused by the 
fact that some of our men had helped themselves to the contents of her 
cupboard and cellar. ... I found letters, papers, and odds and ends of 
various kinds littering the floor, whether overturned in the haste of the 
mistress or by the visiting soldiers I could only guess. As I passed into 
what had evidently been the best room, or parlor, I found a fellow soldier 
intently poring over the illustrations of a large book, which proved to be 
an elegantly bound and illustrated family Bible. Upon my approach he 
began tearing out the illustrations, but I arrested his hand and rebuked 
him. He resented my interference, saying, "Some one is going for these 
things before the army gets through here if I don't." It was impossible to 
keep out the vandal "Yanks"; they flowed through the house, a constant 
stream, from cellar to garret, until there was no more any need of a guard, 
as there was no longer anything to guard. I felt so hopeless of protecting 
the family Bible, that at last it occurred to me that the only way to save it 
was to carry it off myself. I gave it to one of our colored teamsters to carry 
into camp for me. After our arrival at Yorktown I hunted him up, but he 
informed me that he had "drapped it," No other building at Big Bethel was 
so devastated, and I did not see another building so treated on our whole 
route. The men detailed to guard it declined to protect the property of one 
who was in arms fighting against us. 

Tabb folklore tells various stories of Yankees 
stealing or destroying personal property. One 
such story is about the antique dining room 
sideboard located at Pleasant Dale, the former 
home of Tom and Ruby Taylor. The doors on 
this sideboard are made of different wood 
than the remainder of the furniture and their 
color is noticeably different. According to 
family tradition, when the Yankees went 
through the house, the sideboard’s doors were 
locked, so the Yankees, looking for silver or 
other valuables, ripped the doors off 
destroying them. After the war, the sideboard 
was restored using whatever material that was 
available which did not match the original. 



Civil War Sideboard 
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Another story concerns the Smith/Tabb family silver. Supposedly, the silverware 
was buried in the yard to hide it from the occupying Yankees. Recently when public 
utility workers were digging in the yard, a Smith/Tabb descendent said, “Maybe they will 
find the family silver.” She spoke jokingly, not with realistic expectation. 

A descendent of a Confederate lady tells about her ancestor sewing two gold 
coins in the hem of her skirt to hide them from the Yankees. She wore the dress with the 
coins throughout the war and the gold relics are today among the family heirlooms. This 
“Confederate lady” was probably Martha White, wife of Sergeant John French White. 

After McClellan had passed through Tabb, Yankee vandalism seemed to have 
subsided, but Tabb remained occupied territory until the end of the war. Mary Octavia 
Smith, who was 15 years old when the Civil War began, kept a diary from January 1, 

1863, to October 1,1688, which is a primary source giving a glimpse into Tabb’s living 
conditions during the Federal occupation. {Love and Loss, A Virginia Girl's Civil War 
Dairy, by Mary Octavia Smith Tabb [Miss Tavey], Paxton Press, Hampton, Va. 
Copyrighted by Mary Elizabeth Hambleton and Jean Clark, 2009.) 

The May 23,1863, entry in Miss Tavey’s diary described the Federal occupation 
of Tabb during the latter part of the war as “Yankee rule”: “Mr. Segar made a speech 
today at the tabernacle. It seems as if they are going to guide the people entirely by 
Yankee rule.” The “Mr. Segar” probably was Joseph Segar who was serving in the 
United States Congress as a representative from Virginia. As a member of the Virginia 
General Assembly prior to the war, Mr. Segar had vigorously opposed secession which he 
called “the great criminality.” Explaining his position at a later date, he said, “Before the 
secession ordinance was passed, I denounced secession as treason. I could never bring 
myself to the belief that the mandate of my State was any defence against the crime of 
attempting to break up that Union, and ... to commit treason against the government to 
which I owe primary allegiance.” (“Address of Joseph Segar to the Voters of the Norfolk 
District,” The Norfolk Day Book, August 29,1876, p. 4.) Mr. Segar’s political views and 
governmental status seemed to make him the ideal person to articulate “Yankee rule.” 

The “tabernacle” to which Miss Tavey referred could have been a structure used 
to replace Bethel Baptist Church which had been the object of Federal military action 
both before and after the Battle of Big Bethel. By the time the Union army marched 
though Tabb, the building was practically unusable. Private Goss described it as an 
“insignificant building” that “looked very little like a church.” Members of the church 
hastily built a structure called a “brush arbor” which was used for public meetings as 
well as worship services. (“History of Bethel Baptist Church,” by L. P. Little, Minutes of 
the Peninsula Baptist Association, 1931. The History of Bethel Baptist Church by 
Elizabeth Page Smith, p.21) 

A description of Tabb’s “Yankee rule” can be extracted from Miss Tavey’s diary 
under the following categories: (1) life goes on, (2) restrictions on normal activities, (3) 
Southern sympathies versus Union loyalties. 

LIFE GOES ON 

“I can sum up everything I've learned about life. It goes on.” 

-Robert Frost 

Miss Tavey’s depiction of life during the occupation of Tabb by the Federal army 
is an example of human fortitude in carrying on the ordinary routines of life amid 
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unexpected hardships, frustrated hopes, and tragic loss of life and property. Amid the 
horrors of war, life goes on. Gen. John A. Dix, commander of Fort Monroe from June 2, 
1862, to July 15, 1863, said that the preferred Federal policy was “to leave the people 
unmolested if they continued in the quiet pursuit of their customary occupations and give 
no aid or comfort to the enemy.” (Excerpt from the letter of Union General John A. Dix 
to Confederate General Henry Wise, April 28,1863. Carol Keltenurg Dubbs, Defend this 
Old Town, p. 289.) This policy would have facilitated “life goes on”; however, the 
Yankees did not always adhere to it. 

Miss Tavey is very much aware of the war’s gloom clouding every aspect of her 
life as “the dark visitant. War, hanging over our sunny land, spreading death and 
devastation.” (entry June 13, 1868) She bemoans the loss of bygone days of peace and 
happiness saying, “How sad to reflect on, to know that cherished hopes and bright 
anticipations lie withering dying under the scorching effects of Civil commotion... .” 
(entry January 1,1863) Yet within this context, many of her entries relate normal 
concerns of life such as the weather or the health of family and friends. 

Compared to other areas of Yankee occupation, Tabb residents seem to be 
relatively free to move about in their own community and to travel to other areas. On 
February 27, 1863, Mrs. Crandol went to Norfolk and delivered a letter for Miss Tavey. 
George W. Smith, Tavey’s father, made trips to Hampton, presumably to supply stock for 
his store. He also operated an ordinary which seemed to have a steady flow of 
customers. Tavey visited the home of her friends, and they visited her home. 

Newspapers covering national events were available although only sporadically 
delivered. 

It seems that the relations between Tabb residents and the occupying soldiers 
were not totally antagonistic. Tavey reported that on January 28, 1863, “a Yankee 
Captain came here today and brought a [news] paper.” However, these relationships 
were not always harmonious. On January 20,1863, Tavey was confronted with the 
decision to allow visitors who identified themselves as “Union friends” to enter her 
home; she later wrote, “As we are not in the habit of receiving those unwelcome visitors, 
we would not open the door.” Eventually, the two Yankee officers were received and 
spent the night, apparently as customers in the Smith ordinary. 

On May 28,1863, Tavey’s diary reported that “an election was opened at the 
Halfway House, for members of congress.” Apparently, this entry refers to the statewide 
elections for governor, lieutenant governor, and the state legislators which were held on 
that date. U. *S. congressional elections were conducted on even numbered years and 
CSA congressional elections were on odd numbered years. However, both of the 
national elections occurred in November. It seems strange that the Union occupying 
forces would allow an election of leaders of an “enemy” state. On the other hand, the 
war was being waged to maintain the states’ position within the Union; therefore, it was 
in the Federals’ self-interest for the states to maintain their functions. 

In contrast to other accounts of living conditions during the Civil War,-Tavey’s 
diary never mentions, lack of food nor any other necessity of life; in fact, she talked about 
baking cakes to be sold at her father’s store. According to the estimate value of real 
estate and personal property in the 1860 census records, Tavey’s father was one of the 
wealthiest persons in all of southern York County which included Poquoson at that time. 
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Therefore, the picture of living conditions in the Smith family may not have been typical 
of that desperate era. 

RESTRICTIONS ON NORMAL ACTIVITIES 
“Life goes on” but under new circumstances imposed by Yankee rule. 

Apparently, gun ownership by southerners was forbidden. On June 3, 1863, while Tavey 
visited her neighbor, Mrs. Cooke, “three Yankees came and searched the kitchen for 
arms.” On returning home she found the same group had searched the Smith residence 
as well. On numerous other occasions the Federal occupiers searched homes and 
individual travelers. Travel was not completely unrestricted. In February, 1863, Tavey 
reported that Mr. Hudgins was “retained at Old Point as a prisoner for nearly a week.” 

Although Yankee rule allowed a limited freedom of movement, traveling between 
Southern and Northern controlled communities was rare and dangerous. As a further 
implementation of the total war concept, the Federal navy blockaded the southern ports 
with varying degrees of success. After the destruction of the Merrimac, the Yankees 
controlled the Chesapeake to the extent that President Lincoln traveled down the bay to 
Fort Monroe. 

Federal boats patrolled the James and York rivers. In response to the blockade, 
the Confederates developed a fleet of blockade runners. Thomas Phillips, a native of 
Poquoson who was a sailor before the war, joined the York Rangers; however, because 
his talents could be used better as a blockade runner, he was transferred to the navy and 
made captain of a schooner, the Pride. On January 21, 1863, the Pride, loaded with 175 
bags of salt, medical supplies, and shoes, was off the coast of Cape Hatteras, North 
Carolina, en route from Nassau when the schooner was captured by a superior vessel, the 
USS Chocura. Captain Phillips and his crew were captured and taken to a Northern 
prison camp. {Along Virginia's Golden Shores, Parker Rouse, Jr., pages 70-1) 

John F. White, a resident of York County serving with the 32 nd Infantry, 
recounted the difficulty of traveling between the two areas controlled by the opposing 
forces: 

In the first part of the war I was in the signal service, and while in 
detached service, I had occasion several times to cross the lines, and as my 
family lived within the Federal lines, I would stop a few days with them, 
and gather such news as I could from the enemy, and then recross the 
lines. I usually had some difficulty in getting across the rivers, on one 
occasion I brought fifty dollars worth of tobacco, in Confederate money, 
to take home for my wife to sell. When I reached the lower part of 
Gloucester County, the chances to cross York River were so risky that it 
took my fifty dollars worth of tobacco, and twenty dollars in state notes to 
get over the river. (“Reminiscences of the War,” by John F. White as 
dictated to his son, David Duncan White, photocopy in Poquoson Library.) 

Postal service was limited to letters being carried by a person who happened to be 
traveling in the direction of the receiptants of the missives. Both Lt. Corson and Miss 
Tavey spoke of sending and receiving letters in this haphazard method. When the letters 
crossed between the line of conflict, the process was more uncertain and longer. Miss 
Tavey expressed yearnings to hear from a friend who apparently lived in the Confederate 
area. John Sidney Freeman, in a letter to his wife, expressed concern about the 
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uncertainty of postal delivery, “I don’t know whether you will get this or not so I shan’t 
say much.” (“From Richmond, July 27,1862, photocopy in Poquoson Library) 

Transporting or receiving letters raised suspicions of spying and therefore was a 
dangerous activity. John F. White gave the following account of carrying mail across 
enemy lines: 

I remember on one of these adventures across the lines I carried with me a 
bundle of letters from my comrades to their families and friends, and as I 
had to do my moving about at night, I took my wife with me one night to 
distribute these letters, some of them were to friends across the Poquoson 
River, we procured a canoe, and started over; about midway of the river, 
we saw in the distance a boat coming toward us, and which we took to be 
a Yankee barge, as they were frequenting the rivers, on the lookout for 
blockade runners. My wife was in charge of the bundle of letters with a 
brick made fast to them, ready at any minute to drop them in the water and 
sink them to the bottom in the event should it become necessary. When a 
coarse and harsh voice from the approaching boat cried out, “Boat ahoy,” 
we began to think we were captured. In as brave voice as I could, I 
shouted out “Heigh ho,” and we went on our way, unmolested. I learned 
later on that the parties in that boat were also blockade runners. 

(“Reminiscences of the War“j 

Even the possession of a letter from a Confederate soldier would be considered as 
evidence of aiding the enemy by the Yankees. When the Southern forces retreated to the 
northern part of the Peninsula, Tabb residents became vulnerable to Yankee suspicions. 

In a letter on March 29,1862, Private Robert T. White of the York Rangers advised his 
parents: “If there is any thing home by which the enemy could tell that you had a son in 
the army, destroy it if they come down that way but don’t be excited too quick.” (The 
32 nd Infantry, p. 57) Obviously, his parents did not take his advise with regard to his 
letter. 

Tabb was not completely immune from the noise of actually combat. From April 
11 to April 19, 1863, Miss Tavey reported hearing “cannonading toward Williamsburg.” 
The most severe rumbling of cannons seems to have occurred on April 19: “There has 
been heavy cannonading going on this afternoon and still continues now and it is night. 
They are roaring away while I am writing. I am anxious to hear from it.” According to 
Tabb family history, the teenaged Tavey was so distraught by the sounds of combat that 
she played the piano as loudly as possible to drown out the noise of war. 

The “cannonading” that Tavey heard was caused by the deployment of eleven 
hundred Rebel soldiers from Richmond to Williamsburg with instructions to advance as 
for as possible down the Peninsula toward Fort Monroe. The Confederates easily took 
possession of Williamsburg, and the Union occupying forces dropped back to Fort 
Magruder from which they fired upon the advancing Rebels. (See the map on page 30 for 
the location of Fort Magruder.) In order to outflank the Yankee, 276 Rebel soldiers 
maneuvered to the rear of Fort Magruder; thus cannonading occurred five miles southeast 
of Williamsburg. The Yankees also positioned gunboats on Queen’s Creek and College 
Creek to fire upon Confederate positions. Thus, the noise of cannons was within the 
hearing distance of Tabb. 
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Tavey’s diary entry of April 11, “that the Confederates were in Williamsburg and 
captured several hundred Yankees,” is correct; however, it was never the intention of the 
Rebels to maintain control of Williamsburg; the purpose was to divert Yankee resources 
from more important places of conflict. A Confederate officer, Lieutenant Mills, stated 
the purpose of the military excursion as follows: “Our raid was made for the purpose of 
drawing the enemy’s attention from Suffolk, collecting forage and allowing the 
inhabitants of the town a chance to get away... ” With a sense of having accomplished 
their purpose, the Confederates returned to their position in the defense of Richmond. 
(Alex L. Wiatt, 26 th Virginia Infantry ) 

Lt. Mills’ reference to residents leaving Williamsburg raises the issue of local 
citizens’ relations to “Yankee rule.” Apparently, some southerners preferred leaving 
their homes rather than submitting to Federal dominance. (Perhaps, the fear of Yankee 
rule was more threatening than the circumstance itself.) One example of people 
evacuating occupied territory is Mary J. Russell’s (the widow of Edward Russell) 
moving to the western part of Virginia with her two daughters, Fanny and Bennie. When 
Mrs. Russell returned after the war, she found that her home and farmland were occupied 
by “free negroes.” After the war, Mary Russell’s family became very active in Bethel 
Baptist Church. Eventually, the widow Russell married James Moody Vaughan, nephew 
of the man who founded the church.( Steadfast Faith, A History of Bethel Baptist 
Church, Elizabeth Smith, p. 31.) Technically, Mrs. Russell did not live within the 
boundaries of Tabb. She had inherited two farms, one in Elizabeth City County and the 
other in Warwick County, both of which were adjacent to the Tabb area. She lived on 
the Warwick property which today is the Bayberry community. (Census records, Dix 
map, Inventory of Thomas Russell, loyal lore) 

Another example of citizens evacuating Tabb is given by Warren Goss in his 
essay, “Recollections of a Private”: “While wandering about, I came to the house of a 
Mrs. T— ... She was superintending the loading of an old farm wagon, into which she 
was putting a large family of colored people, with numerous bundles. The only white 
person on the load as it started away was the mistress, who sat amid her dark chattels in 
desolation and tears.” 



A Sketch of Mrs. T’s Exodus, Drawn 
by Warren Goss 
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SOUTHERN SYMPATHIES VERSUS UNION LOYALTIES 

Although there was strong support for the “cause of succession” in Tabb, some 
citizens remained loyal to the Union, and others were indifferent to the political conflict 
and just wanted to be left alone. 

Like the rest of the Smith family. Miss Tavey was an avid supporter of the 
Confederate States of America. On March 27, 1863, Tavey called the Southern war 
effort “one of the most sacred causes on earth, that of shielding their homes from the 
tyrannical sway of a most despotic foe.” In this context, the sacredness of the cause was 
related to the protection of homes and families; however, on July, 10, 1863, her praise of 
the CSA was more inclusive: “Many a brave hero has sunk into their long sleep, far away 
from home. Yet how noble did they fall contending for everything that makes life a 
blessing.” 

Unlike Abraham Lincoln who advised that we not pray for God to be on our side 
but we should pray that we are on God’s side, Tavey was convinced that God was on the 
side of the Southern Rebels. Of the many diary entries that give expression to this 
religious sentiment, the entry of May 4, 1863, stated: “Thanks to an ever Merciful 
Providence, our young Confederacy has woven for its heritage immortal honor, our brave 
and truehearted sons have met, baffled, and defeated armies. ... The Lord of Hosts has 
been with us, and given us help from trouble for which all hearts should never cease to 
give thanks.” And on May 15, 1863, she said, “Our Kind heavenly Father will protect and 
bless with Victory our noble Southerners. We should all thank Him for the Victory He 
hath given us.” After the war was over, Tavey continued to express strong religious 
convictions but did not relate the outcome of the war to divine providence. 

“Yankee rule” allowed Tabb citizens to express loyalty to the CSA and to defend 
that position as long as no overt action was taken to aid the Rebels. In the evening of 
January 20,1863, “two Yankee officers” visited Tavey’s home, and after supper, a 
discussion of the war arose in which Tavey and her sister argued “strongly for the 
Southern side” talking “secession so strongly that they knew not what to say.” The 
teenage diarist said, “I was determined to hold up for my rights and expressed myself 
very freely.” 

Some Tabb residents were not loyal to the CSA. William Bartlett, who lived on 
the farm that today is King’s Villa, actively aided and abetted the occupying army. On 
June 17, 1863, Tavey’s diary documented Mr. Bartlett’s Union sympathies: 

Three Yankees came here this afternoon and searched the house. They 
carried Par and his gun to Mr. Bartlett’s with them. I suppose he sent them 
here to search for his goods, a very cheap way of calling a man a rogue. It 
is an epithet which has never been applied before to any of the Smith 
family, but we cannot expect to find a gentleman in person of one so base 
as he. 

Before the Yankees occupied Tabb, Mr. Bartlett had the reputation for being a 
Union loyalist. In a letter written on August 12,1861, Lt. Corson called him a traitor: 
“The cavalry... moved ... to this place called Bartlett’s farm. Bartlett is the traitor who 
left his farm and ran off to the Yankees. He led them up to Bethel the day of the great 
battle there.” 
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Since Mr. Bartlett and his family were natives of Massachusetts and his son, 
Claridon Bartlett, was serving in the United States Navy, it is reasonable that his 
sympathies would lie with the Federal cause. According to the 1860 census, Mr. Bartlett 
was the wealthiest man in all of York County south of the Poquoson River. The census 
records list Mr. Bartlett’s occupation as “timber merchant,” and York County deed books 
show that he bought and sold twenty parcels of land between 1851 and 1881; apparently 
he purchased land to harvest its timber and then resold it. Mr. Bartlett was the Halfway 
House postmaster from 1858 to 1866. Lt. Corson’s statement that Bartlett led the 
Yankees to the Battle of Big Bethel may or may not be historically accurate: (1) Gen. 
Butler did use information from spies in planning that attack, and the faulty information 
was one reason for the Union defeat, (2) the Union army did not need anyone to “lead” 
them to Bethel since scouting parties had been there just days before the attack. 

Mr. Bartlett was an active member of Bethel Baptist Church, and after the war 
was over he served on the church’s “begging committee” to raise money to rebuild the 
sanctuary. In 1868 he held the office of Church Clerk for the same congregation. (Smith, 
Steadfast Faith , pages 34 & 36) It seems ironic that the same person who participated in 
the destruction of the church was also instrumental in rebuilding it. His dual role may be 
emblematic of how a divided community can be reconciled. 

Throughout history, some residents in arenas of military conflict are indifferent to 
the causes for which the war is being waged; sometimes those indifferent participants are 
the most effected by the horrors of war. After passing through Tabb, J. J. Marks 
recounted the story of a woman who was ambivalent about the purpose of the Civil War 
and whose primary desire was to be left alone: 

Several of the officers, with myself, took tea at the house of a poor woman 
with a family of children, whose husband was in the Confederate Army. 

She assured us that none of the small farmers, mechanics, and poor 
people, were in favor of the war, but they had been forced into the service. 

They could not flee the country, and if they refused to obey the 
conscription, they were thrown into prison and shot. She said that only the 
rich slaveholders were in favor of the war, but that her husband had ever 
been opposed to it, and, from the time that he was compelled to leave 
home, he had constantly written and sent word that peace would soon be 
made; and this hope made her bear up with courage. But now, when she 
saw our troops, all her fears were roused, and bitterly she wept and 
complained of the wrongs that had been done her. 

It should be noted that this story was told by a Union soldier who had a vested 
interest in portraying the war as not being supported by the general citizenry and that the 
woman had a vested interest in portraying herself as not being an enemy of the occupying 
army. The “poor woman’s” statement “that only the rich slaveholders were in favor of 
the war” does not correspond to fact because the slavery issue was a motivating factor for 
Tabb citizens joining the CSA army even when they did not own slaves. Some- 
Confederates join the Rebel forces to protect their homes and families from freed slaves 
and well as the invading Yankees. John French White, in a letter to his wife on Nov. 30, 

1862, said that his military service was his “Christian duty” to protect his family from a 
Union force that would destroy his home and endanger his wife and children by freeing 
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slaves. 

Miss Tavey’s diary never mentions slavery, but she does call Abraham Lincoln 
“the Abolition President” and said the horrors of the war were “to satisfy the passions of 
a craven despotic faction.” (page 14) 

III 

THE 32 nd OF THE VIRGINIA VOLUNTEERS 
Stmndfirmly by your cmnnon, 

Let bmll mud grmpeshot fly, 

And trust in God mnd Dmvis. 

But keep your powder dry. 

(Letterhead of CSA stationary) 

While “life goes on” amid the Yankee occupation of Tabb, many residents of 
Tabb expressed their loyalty to the Southern cause by serving in the CSA’s armed forces. 
At the outset of the war, various companies were formed to defend the Peninsula from 
the buildup of federal forces at Fort Monroe; among these were the Wythe Rifles, the 
York Rangers, the Nelson Guards, Lee’s Guards, and the Warwick Beauregards. 

Although York citizens served in all of these companies, the highest concentration of 
Tabb soldiers was in the York Rangers. The commanding officers of the York Rangers, 
Capt. Jefferson Sinclair and Lt. William Stores, were from Hampton; however, both had 
strong ties to York County. 

During the first phase of the war when Tabb was under the control of the 
Confederates, the York Rangers manned the outpost at Cockletown and participated in 
various skirmishes into the contested area between York and Hampton/Newport News, 
including the burning of Hampton. The Wythe Rifles and the Dominion Dragoons saw 
active duty at the Battle of Big Bethel. Although the York Rangers did not participate in 
the conflict at Bethel, they were sent there after the battle to rebuild the defenses. 

On July 1,1861, the various Peninsula companies were incorporated into the 32 nd 
Infantry Regiment of the Virginia Volunteers. The full impact of organizing the local 
companies as an official part of the CSA army was not immediately apparent, but it did 
change the purpose and role of the average York soldier. Most Tabb citizens who 
enlisted in the local militias did so to defend their homes and families from an aggressive 
army. William White, who was under Maj. Randolph’s command in the Richmond 
Howitzers at the Battle of Bethel, described the mentality and motivations of the soldiers 
at that early stage of the conflict: 

A band of beardless boys, who, hencefore have scarcely been 
considered as possessing a sufficiency of nerve to brain a cat, now handled 
their artillery with a coolness and consummate skill that war-worn 
veterans would have gloried in. ... 

And the death missiles came hurling and screaming through the 
calm, clear, summer air, but those brave boys quailed not before the storm 
of death-they thought of kindred, of homes, of peaceful firesides and - 
loved ones, who, with weeping eyes and anguished hearts were praying to 
the God of Battle to shield them from all harm, when the hour that tried 
men’s souls drew near. 

Not one of our men failed in the discharge of his duty, but silently 
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and rapidly did we pour shot and shell into the enemy ranks. (William S. 

White, A Diary of the War, page 98) 

However, when the conflict moved away from their own neighborhood, the 
fighting citizens of Tabb were caught up in the larger complications of the Civil War and 
in ideologies that were not so simple. 

When McClellan began his march up the Peninsula with 135,000 soldiers, and the 
Rebels had only 11,000 to stop the Yankee advance (32 nd , Jensen, p. 58), Magruder had 
no choice but to order all the outposts to retreat to the Warwick Line, thus conceding all 
of Tabb to Union occupation. In spite of the inevitability of Magruder’s military 
strategy, many York volunteers felt betrayed by their own commanders. The men who 
had joined the Rebel army to defend their families and protect their property saw their 
homes more vulnerable and felt that they could better protect their families at home than 
in armed service. 

During the evacuation period, 80 men deserted from the 32 nd Infantry, 10 of 
whom were from the York Rangers. “Deserted” was a catch-all designation for anyone 
who failed to answer the muster roll without a valid excuse. Sometimes a person who 
had served the time required by his enlistment simply went home, or a soldier could have 
been captured by the enemy without this being known to those taking the muster; such 
people were listed as deserters. For example, Samuel Lively, a private stationed at Ship’s 
Point, was listed as “deserted” when Company K retreated to the Warwick Line. The 
outposts at Ship’s Point and Harwood’s Bridge offered security to the Confederate 
evacuation by maintaining their position until the massive Yankee advance approached 
their camps. Thus, the Rebels manning these forts were the most vulnerable to being 
captured. Private Lively was first listed as “captured” on April 4, 1862, at Ship’s Point; 
later the designation was changed to “deserted.” 

Samuel Lively, who was Capt. William Stores’ uncle, was 39 years old when he 
enlisted on February 1, 1862: therefore, he was not subject to the Conscription Act. 
Perhaps, he considered his enlistment as only applying to service at Ship’s Point, or 
perhaps he was captured and eventually allowed to return to his home in Elizabeth City 
County. Apparently, there was no stigmatism associated with his desertion status since 
Capt. Stores, a staunch supporter of the Southern cause, lived in Lively’s household after 
the war was over. 

John French White, a native of Poquoson who had moved to Seaford, enlisted in 
Lee Guards at Ship’s Point on February 20,1862, as a private and was promoted to 
sergeant on November 8, 1862. White’s statement about his expectations at the time of 
his enlistment was probably typical of most enlistees at that stage of the war: “When I 
left home, I expected to return in a few days, but was cut off by Gen. McClellan’s 
advance on the peninsula.” (“Reminiscences of the War,” page 7) White’s reminiscences 
offer concise highlights of York citizens’ involvement in the war centered around four 
major battles: (1) Malvern Hill, (2) Sharpsburg, (3) Fredericksburg, and (4) Cold Harbor. 
(“Reminiscences,” page 2) Apparently, White considered the defense of Yorktown and 
Williamsburg as a strategic retreat rather than major challenges to the advancing army. 

At any rate, he considered Malvern Hill to be the 32 nd Infantry’s first major battle. 
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Malvem Hill 

“The first engagements fought in ... were around Richmond 
such as Savages Stations and Malvem Hill.” 

- John French White 

* 

As McClellan marched up the Peninsula, the Southern strategy was to resist as 
long as possible and then retreat. However, when the Federals reached the Confederate 
entrenchments built in defense of Richmond, the retreat strategy no longer applied for 
retreat would be surrender. On May 19, 1862, John F. White wrote to his wife saying, “It 
is determined by our authorities to defend Richmond to the very last.” Martin Luther’s 
famous quote, “Here I stand, God help me, I can do no other,” could well have expressed 
Robert E. Lee’s sentiments as the Yankee army reached the defenses of Richmond.. 

True to McClellan’s cautious nature, he established battle positions parallel to the 
Southern entrenchments and waited for the Rebels to attack. Thus the aggressors 
assumed a defensive position, and the defenders became the aggressors. Robert E. Lee’s 
engagement with the Yankee army under these conditions became known as the Seven 
Days Battles of which Malvern Hill was the final conflict. 

The Yankee soldiers amassed at the crest of Malvem Hill were supported by a 
hundred cannons. When Lee order his 30,000 Rebels to advance up the hill, the Federal 
cannons opened fire with unimaginable devastation. In describing this inhumane 
slaughter of human life, Gen. D.H. Hill wrote, "It wasn't war; it was murder." By the end 
of the day, 5,355 Confederates and 3,214 Union soldiers had been killed. A total of 
8,569 people died, and neither side was any better off. In spite of McClellan’s “victory,” 
he retreated to a safer position at Harrison's Landing, and eventually returned to Northern 
Virginia giving up his attempt to capture the Confederate capital. 
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For the soldiers from Tabb, Malvem Hill was a baptism into the realities of war. 
John Sidney Free mart, a York Ranger from Tabb, described the “horrors of war” in a 
letter to his wife dated July 27,1862: 

I have seen enough of war. War commenced [at] the battle of seven pines, 
lasted for too days and the battle before last Six Days. ... That was the 
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greatest fight ever fought on the continent. In that fight we lost too men 
Frank Wynne in the Y R [York Rangers] and Bill Kamis in the W B 
[Warwick Beauregards], they were both shot. Others wounded, names I 
will not mention as you don’t know who they is. I am sorry to say that 
while I am writing some of the boys have gone to their grave [handwriting 
not clear], Elijah Holloway, Poor boy, died this morning. He had the 
measles and caught cold. Ben Briggs [and] William Moore are also dead; 
they died in the hospital. 

At the close of this letter, Mr. Freeman expressed the hopelessness that he would 
survive the war, saying, “Tell Wise to try and take care of you and my little children. 

Take care of your selves and meet me in a better world than this. I can’t help shedding 
tears when I think of you and my little Emma and Doroah. God help you all. Give my 
affectioned love to Mother and Father.” John Sidney Freeman was killed in action at the 
Battle of Sharpsburg. 

At Malvern Hill, the 32 nd and 15 th infantries were combined under the command 
of Lt. Col. Willis; however, Willis was ordered off the field by the regimental surgeon 
because of an injury sustained in a prior battle, and the command fell to Maj. Jefferson 
Sinclair, the former York Ranger’s commanding office. When the unit advanced up the 
hill, they were in full view of the Yankees who opened fire and Maj. Sinclair was 
wounded and Sergeant Frank Wynne was killed while encouraging his men to charge. 

The Rebels took refuge in a ravine, and being without a commanding officer, the captains 
of the various companies concluded that it would be a useless loss of life to continue the 
mission; however, none of the captains were willing to order retreat. Captain George 
Tucker of the 15 th said, “I’ll be damned if the odium shall rest on me of ordering the 
command back!” Whereupon, Captain William Stores said, “I will take the 
responsibility of ordering the 32 nd to the rear.” Stores then lead his troops down the hill 
with the 15 th following without any further loss of life. Sometimes, it takes more courage 
to retreat than to charge. 

Sharpsburg 

“The next was the great and bloody battle of Sharpsburg... .1 lost in that engagement a 
brother, Arthur Bennet White and a brother in law, John Sidney Freeman.” 

--John French White 

After the Seven Days Battles failed to break the Confederate defense of 
Richmond, McClellan abandoned the Peninsula Campaign and returned to defensive 
positions around Washington. The Yankee retreat allowed Robert E. Lee to implement 
his strategy of moving the area of conflict into Federal territory. Lee’s invasion of 
Maryland had three objectives: (1) to disrupt the Federal aggressive posture, (2) to gain 
recognition by European countries, (3) to strengthen Maryland’s southern sympathies. 

On September 17,1862, General Lee’s army of 55,000 men met McClellan’s 
force of 75,500 man, resulting in the bloodiest day of the Civil War (and probably the 
deadliest single day battle on the American Continent). The Yankee casualties suffered 
on this day were 12,410 and the Confederates 10,700. After 23,110 people died, neither 
side was any better off after the battle was over. None of the Southern objectives were 
met and the North missed an opportunity to crush the Rebellion. The Federals did claim 
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a victory which gave Lincoln the psychological advantage needed to issue the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

When the 32 nd Infantry moved from the Peninsula to the defense of Richmond, it 
became a part of Lee’s Army; thus, Tabb soldiers became vitally involved in the dreadful 
Battle of Sharpsburg. Having marched all night, the 32 nd arrived at the battle scene at 
9:00 A.M. after the conflict was well under way. They were assigned to a position at 
Dunker Church to re-enforce Hood’s Division, who had maintained an assault on the 
enemy line since dawn. As the 32 nd advanced, they met the wounded being carried from 
the front line, one of whom said, “Go in boys, and give them hell!” When they came 
within firing range of the enemy, a minie ball struck Capt. Edmund Wynne above his 
right eye, and he fell to the ground. Lt. Oliver P. Johnson later wrote, “Alas! That soul 
which but a few minutes before was leading his Company was now taking its flight to the 
God that gave it. I called but he answered not and was entirely unconscious. I have 
heard since that he was living for many minutes afterwards by those who took care of the 
wounded. I could not remain with him, as I had to take charge of the company.” (Jensen, 
p. 90) Edmund Wynne was a Tabb resident. (1860 Census) 

John Thomas Parham, who prior to the war was a “farm hand” in Tabb, narrated 
the 32 nd encounter with the enemy: 

At that time the field in our front was being literally plowed and tom up 
by shot, shell and minie bills. Colonel Montague gave command ... [and] 
on we went until we reached a rocky knoll about, I should judge, seventy- 
five or one hundred yards from a stone fence, which the enemy were 
behind, pouring a shower of minies at us. At that point our loss was 
terrible. The ranks were so scattered, and the dead and wounded so thick, 
it seemed as if we could go no further. Our rear rank was ten or more 
paces in our rear, and we were in danger of being shot by our own men. 

Our flag was shot through seventeen times, and the staff cut in two. I don't 
think our color bearer. Bob Forrest, was hurt I was slightly wounded in 
the wrist and foot, and it seemed to me that most everybody near the flag 
was either killed or wounded. Both of my jacket sleeves were bespotted 
with blood and brains of my comrades near me. 

At about this time General Semmes came to our colors,... and asked 
where the enemy was located. I told him behind that fence in front. He 
said, "Yes, and they will kill the last one of us,” and that we must charge 
them. He gave the command to charge. Bob Forrest went forward several 
paces in front and waited for the line of battle to come up, and Lieutenant 
Henry St. Clair, of Company I, ran up to him and said, "Bob Forrest, why 
in the h-11 don't you go forward with the flag; if you won't go, give it to 
me," and started for it. Bob Forrest, as brave a man as ever lived, said to 
him, "You shan't have it; I will carry this flag as far as any man: bring your 
line up and we will all go up together." They did come up, and took the 
fence and drove the enemy up the hill. This practically ended the fighting 
in our front during that awful day. This is the best account I can give. I 
well know that the old Thirty-second Virginia did her full duty on that 



terrible, bloody day. (John T. Parham, Letter, Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
September 30, 1906.) 
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The Battle for the Dunkard Church, During the Battle of Sharpsburg, by Chris Collingwood. 


When the battle was over, Capt. William Stores asked permission to return to the 
scene in search of any of his men who may still be alive. En route, he met Gen. Robert 
E. Lee mounted on his favorite horse. Traveler. Lee, who was in a “foul mood” asked 
Stores, “Where are you going. Sir?” After Stores informed the general of his mission, he 
was allowed to proceed. Stores found the bodies of Lt. Edmond Wynne and several of 
his enlisted men. Then from the corpses strewn on the field, he heard, “Billy, for God’s 
sake get me off the field.” It was the voice of Thomas Rudd, of Company A, his 
childhood friend from Hampton. After making arrangements for Rudd to be taken to the 
hospital, Stores followed to have his own wounds tended. 

The next day, John French White buried his brother, his brother-in-law, and his 
cousin. White told of burying his brother, “I saved all he had of importance about him. I 
have his money $190, a lock of his hair and a button off his coat, which I will bring home 
to her (his sister-in-law) if ever it is my good fortune to get there.” 

The 32 nd entered Sharpsburg with 158 men ready for combat and sustained 72 
casualties (killed or wounded); that is a loss of 45.6%. When later deaths of the wounded 
and captured prisoners are factored in, the losses were more than half of the original 
strength. Col. E. B. Montague officially reported the statistics for the Maryland 
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Campaign as: Initial Strength: “158, Killed in Action (KIA): 15, Wounded (WIA): 57, 
Captured (POW): 8, deaths, % of Initial Strength: 50.6%.” 

The men from York County who died at Sharpsburg were Thomas Wynne, Elijah 
Buchanan, J. F. Forrest, John Sidney Freeman, John Green, Derias Moreland, Robert 
White, and Arthur White; wounded were Hardy Womom, Henry Sinclair, Frank Dunn, 
Thomas Forsythe, Benjamin Hunt, James Moore, Riley Pauls, Ed Peck, George B. Cox 
and Joseph P. Moore. Robert Willis, James Colona, Ed Hunt, and William Western who 
died soon afterwards at Winchester, Virginia. (Carmines, Frank Taylor, Poquoson’s War 
between the States, 1861-1865, page 13) 

Fredericksburg 

“After that was the second battle of Fredericksburg, 
when after two days of fighting, we drove Gen. Burnside back, 
across the Rappahannock river, with heavy loss.” 

-Robert French White 

After the failure of the Peninsula Campaign, the new Union strategy was to 
establish a base of operation at Fredericksburg and utilize the existing rail system to 
invade the Confederate capital at Richmond. Gen. Ambrose Burnside, who had replaced 
McClellan as commander of the Army of the Potomac, amassed 114,000 troops on the 
banks of the Rappahannock, but his delay in crossing the river to invade Fredericksburg 
allowed Robert E. Lee’s 72,500 troops to 
establish the defensive lines. Because of 
superior cannon power, the Yankees 
crossed the river but Lee’s defensive 
position withstood the aggression. 

The battle continued from 
December 11 to 15, 1862, with the Union 
army suffering 12,653 casualties (1,284 
killed, 9,600 wounded, 1,769 
captured/missing) and the Confederate 
army losing 5,377 (608 killed, 4,116 
wounded, 653 captured/missing). On the 
afternoon of December 14, Burnside 
requested a truce to care for his wounded, 
which Lee graciously granted. The following day the Yankees retreated across the river, 
and the battle was over. After 1,892 deaths and 13,716 wounded, neither side was any 
better off. However, the South claimed victory and gained a psychological boost for their 
cause. The Richmond Examiner called the battle a "stunning defeat to the invader, a 
splendid victory to the defender of the sacred soil." 

During the conflict, the 32 nd was placed in the trenches about four miles south of 
Fredericksburg, and participated in no military action because the Yankees did not 
challenge that position. John French White wrote: 

[0]ur Regt was not engaged. Our position was in the center and while the 
fighting was raging on our right & left it was our good fortune... not to be 
attacked. We were where we could see clearly column after column of the 



Battle of Fredericksburg, December 13, 1862, 
U.S. Library of Congress 
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invading horde march up to our lines & as often repulsed. It was awful to 
look upon. I never had such a view of a battle before. Their loss were 
considerable... . (The 32cd. p. 106) 

On the last day of the battle, some of the Rebels who had not seen action moved closer to 
the line of fire in order to get a better view of the Yankee’s last charge. Pvt. John W. 
Davis of Company C was hit by a shell fragment while maneuvering closer to the action 
and became the only member of the 32 nd wounded during the Battle of Fredericksburg. 

After the 32 nd ’s involvement at Fredericksburg, they moved to the vicinity of 
Richmond, and on April 10,1863, the regiment was transferred to the Department of 
Southern Virginia. While Lee’s army operated in northern Virginia, the men of York 
were stationed at Petersburg and saw relatively little action in their defense of the CSA 
capital. 


For the 32 nd Regiment, 1863 was a time of 
rest, training, and recruitment. The men were 
granted furloughs and in some cases visited their 
homes in Tabb; on rare occasions wives visited their 
husbands in Petersburg. In a letter of May, 1863, 
John F. White discussed the possibility of his wife’s 
visiting him at City Point (Hopewell): “You could 
have a house to yourself if you preferred it, as there 
is plenty of vacant houses; or you could stop at a 
private house near by with very light board, if any & 
about that time there will be plenty of cherries & 
probably other fruit.” (Jensen, p. 109) In April and 
May of 1863, the 32 nd was issued new uniforms. 



Sergeant White spent $5 to have 
this photograph made. 


Alexander Tabb (from whom the Tabb 
community received its name) was 
among those recruited during this 
time. Alex was fifteen years old at 
the outset of the war, and when he 
became old enough to join the 
Confederate army, he sneaked through 
the Union lines and traveled to 
Chaffin’s Bluff, where the 32nd 
Regiment had been transferred on 
Dec. 7, 1863. On April 29, 1864, Alex 
enlisted in Company I under the 
command of William Stores, his future 
brother-in-law. (Records differ on the 
place of Alex’s enlistment, but the 
date seems to correspond with 
Chaffin’s Bluff) 
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On February 5, 1864, Union troops left Williamsburg initiating the Yankee’s amassing of 
military power for an assault on Richmond, thus signaling the end of the 32 nd Regiment’s 
year of relative inactivity. 

> 
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Cold Harbor 

“My next engagement was at Brook Church, 

Where we turned Sheridan, preventing him from going into Richmond... . 

I was in the engagement at Cole Harbor, 

Where Gen. Grant tried to break through and get to Richmond, 
but was defeated.” 

--John French White 

From May 31-June 12, 1864, Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, with 108,000 troops, 
attacked Richmond’s southern defense entrenchments manned by Robert E. Lee’s 62,000 
Rebels. The furious fighting reached its apex at Cold Harbor on June 3, 1864, in one of 
the bloodiest days of the war. (Located about 10 miles northeast of Richmond at today’s 
Bottom’s Bridge, Cold Harbor derived its name from a traveler’s stopping place or 
shelter, hence Harbor, which did not serve hot meals, hence Cold.) Some historians use 
“Cold Harbor” to refer to the entire twelve day campaign; others use it in reference to the 
single battle at that location; therefore, statistics about causalities vary. 

Although Lee was vastly outnumbered, he repelled Grants advancement because 
of his defensive position facilitated by prior built entrenchments. The fight at Cold 
Harbor was more of a slaughter than a traditional military conflict. The Union soldiers 
knew that they were on a suicide mission, and many wrote their names on slips of paper 
and pinned it to their uniforms so their bodies could be identified after the attack. The 
body of one Union soldier contained a slip of paper saying, "June 3, 1864. Cold Harbor. I 
was killed.” The Union suffered 13,000 casualties to the Confederates’ 2,500. After 
15,500 men died or were wounded, neither side was any better off. Years later Gen. 
Grant said, "I have always regretted that the last assault at Cold Harbor was ever made. 

... At Cold Harbor no advantage whatever was gained to compensate for the heavy loss 
we sustained." 

Grant tried to move his forces quickly to Petersburg in hopes of surprising that 
defenseless city, but Lee also maneuvered his army to that city setting the stage for the 
Battle of Petersburg. In spite of the inevitability of the Confederate lost cause, Lee’s 
victory at Cold Harbor boosted Southern morale and increased northern antiwar 
sentiments. 

During the Battle of Cold harbor, the 32 nd Infantry was positioned in the'second 
line of defense. In spite of this seemingly safer position, the 32 nd sustained three deaths 
from the battle. Pvt. John P. Thomas of Co. F and Sgt. William Cook of Co. H were 
killed in action, and Pvt. Richard Allen of Co. H died in the hospital the next day. Pvt. 
Thomas was from York County (Halfway House, 1860 Census). 
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The York Rangers (Co. 

I) did not suffer any deaths 
during the conflict; however, 
they had serious morale 
problems. Captain William 
Stores was sick in a Richmond 
hospital and Lt. Henry Sinclair 
(brother of Major Jefferson 
Sinclair, the original York 
Ranger commanding officer) 
assumed command of the 
company. Lt. Sinclair was very 
unpopular with the rank and file; 
consequently, five York Rangers 
deserted, and when the 
lieutenant ordered the company 
to charge, they refused to obey. When reprimanded for not following orders, one soldier 
replied, “Give us our Captain back and we will follow him to hell.” Eventually, Captain 
Stores returned to his command and restored morale. 

After Cold Harbor, desertions from the Confederate army skyrocketed; between 
May and September of 1864, 26 men deserted from the 32™*. John French White, whose 
“Reminiscences” forms the outline of this essay’s section on York soldiers in the war, 
deserted on June 30, 1864. It seems disingenuous to call one a deserter who had given so 
much to the cause. Over the previous year, his letters sometimes blamed deserters for the 
CSA’s military failures; at other times, he indicated that he contemplated his own 
desertion. Perhaps the pointless loss of life at Cold Harbor and the futility of continuing 
the struggle was the deciding factor. After White left, the 32™* Infantry was involved in 
the Campaign at Petersburg, battles at Dinwiddie Court House, Five Forks, Saylor’s 
Creek, and the surrender at Appomattox Court House. 

Petersburg 

From June 9,1864, to March 25, 1865, the Petersburg campaign bore the 
characteristics of both a siege and a battle. The overall strategy was to isolate the city 
and cut off all supplies that supported military activities and normal civilian life; 
however, the city was not completely surrounded. At the same time, a series of battles 
were fought around the perimeter of the city which supplemented the effects of the siege. 
After nine months of insufficient food and diminishing ammunition, Petersburg fell to 
Grant’s army, and with that fall, the Yankees took control of Richmond. 

During the siege, the 32™* Infantry was positioned north of the James River 
between the two cities and saw very little action in the summer of 1864. Occasionally, 
the regiment was used to re-enforce other threatened positions; consequently, on several 
occasions, they crossed the James to the more vulnerable area . The regiment lost nine 
men to “non-hostile causes,” one of whom was Pvt. Addicus Chamberlain Crockett of 
Tabb. 
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Dinwiddie Court House 

The Federal’s final tactic of the Petersburg siege strategy was to gain control of 
the railroads west of the city and cut off supplies destined for the Confederate army. 

Maj. Gen. Philip Sheridan established the Yankee base of operation at Dinwiddie Court 
House. A combination of Rebel cavalry and infantry regiments (including the 32 nd 
Infantry) under the command of Gen. George Pickett was shipped by train to the outskirts 
of Dinwiddie Court House to counter the Yankee threat to the railroads. On March 31, 

1865, the two forces met in a brief skirmish resulting in Sheridan’s men being forced 
back into Dinwiddie Court House. This was the last semblance of a victory in the 
Southern cause. William H. Barlow, a native of Pennsylvania living in Tabb prior to the 
war, and Alfred Pettit, of the Burton District of York County, were killed in action during 
this skirmish. York Rangers captured at Dinwiddie Court House were John Wesley 
Elliot of York Point, Elijah Foster, a native of Mason Georgia and resident of Elizabeth 
City County, John Howard of Elizabeth City County, and Daniel deKelly of Lynchburg. 
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From Richmond/Petersburg to Appomattox 
Five Forks 

After the temporary setback at Dinwiddie Court House, Sheridan’s re-enforced 
troops pursued the Rebels who were in retreat toward Five Forks. Robert E. Lee sent the 
following dispatch to Gen. Pickett: “Hold Five Forks at all hazards. Protect road to Ford's 
Depot and prevent Union forces from striking the Southside Railroad.” Muddy roads 
from the previous day’s heavy rain and the terrain’s thick undergrowth slowed Sheridan’s 
advance which allowed Pickett enough time to set up a makeshift line of defense at Five 
Forks. The battle began in late afternoon on April 1, 1865, and it soon became apparent 
that Pickett would not be able to hold Five Forks. Most of the Confederate units 
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maneuvered to positions that would allow them to escape when the Yankees broke their 
line of defense. However, the 32 nd Infantry was positioned to receive the brunt of the 
Federal assault. Captain William Stores described the hand-to-hand combat that 
followed: 

They succeeded in breaking through our lines, ... then pouring in they 
rushed right & left, rear & front. Notwithstanding this, knowing that we 
were flanked charged them repeatedly punishing them severely in killed & 
wounded, this I know to be a fact — for I passed over the field after being 
captured. (32 nd , Jensen, p. 139) 



Pvt. John Presson, son of Callowhill Presson of Tabb, reported that he heard a 
voice in the melee saying, “Put your hands up, you damned Reb.” Presson, along with 
many of his comrades were taken to the prison camp at Point Lookout, Maryland. John 
Presson’s slave, Charlie Smith, had accompanied him throughout the war as a personal 
servant. On that April 1 morning, Charlie had gone scavenging for food and returned 
with a sweet potato which Presson credited with saving his life because he hadn’t eaten 
for four days. 

Captain Stores realized that he would be captured, and knowing that as'an officer 
he would be separated from his men during imprisonment, he took off his jacket with the 
officer insignia and put on the jacket of a fallen sergeant. He also identified himself to 
his captors as William K. Stores, falsifying his middle initial. He was taken to Point 
Lookout, Maryland, with the other York Ranger captives. 
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When the Union gained control of the railroad bringing supplies to Richmond and 
Petersburg, Robert E. Lee informed Jefferson Davis that he was abandoning both of those 
cities. Five Forks became known at the “Confederate Waterloo;” for all practical 
purpose^ the war was over. 

Saylor’s Creek 

After the evacuation of Richmond, Robert E. Lee entertained the vain hope of 
moving his troops to Lynchburg and re-establishing connections with the railroad supply 
lines. However, this maneuver facilitated Grant’s long hoped for desire to face the Army 
of Northern Virginia in an “opened field combat.” Grant’s desire was fulfilled on April 
6,1865, when Gen. Sheridan isolated about one fourth of Lee’s army at Saylor’s Creek 
and scored an overwhelming victory capturing eight Confederate generals and 7,700 
enlisted men. When Gen. Lee saw the few who survived Saylor’s Creek staggering along 
the road, he said, "My God, has the army dissolved?" 

During this final battle, the 32 nd Infantry suffered the loss of two officers killed, 

22 men taken prisoners, and 25 men simply disappeared, that is, escaped on their own 
initiative. Among those captured at Saylor’s Creek was Alexander Tabb, from whom the 
Tabb community would later derive its name. Pvt. Tabb was taken to the prison camp at 
Point Lookout, Maryland. Col. Edgar Montegue, the 32 nd ’s commanding officer, was 
among those who disappeared. He appeared in Richmond two weeks later and took the 
Oath of Allegiance to restore his citizenship. Among the others who “escaped by their 
own initiative” and were later paroled were David Gordon (at Lynchburg), Author Shield, 
John Shelton Jones, William Patrick, and William Weston (at Bunkerhill Junction). 

Appomattox 

In a last desperate attempt to reach Lynchburg, Lee formed a line of defense at 
Appomattox Court House which had a brief success against Sheridan’s cavalry, but when 
the Union infantry arrived, Lee, recognizing the impossibility of success, surrendered to 
Gen. Grant. In spite of the futility of this last battle, the two sides suffered 700 
casualties. 

The remaining forty-two members of the 32 nd Infantry of Virginia surrendered at 
Appomattox of whom nine were York Rangers: William Hopkins, Thomas Swepson 
Herbert, Frederick Howard Dunn, Joseph Hopkins, William Frank Hopkins, Lewis 
Howard, C. B. Nunn, Robert C. Patrick, and William Twynhan. 

IV 

THE WAR’S AFTERMATH 
“When Johnny Comes Marching Home” 

Patrick S. Gilmore, 1863 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home Again, 

Hurrah! Hurrah! 

We 'll give him a hearty welcome then 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

. The men will cheer and the boys will shout 
Ihe ladies they will all turn out 
And we ’ll all feel gay, 

When Johnny comes marching home. 
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The old church bell will peal with joy 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Hurrah! Hurrah! 

\ 

When Tabb’s veterans of the Civil War came marching home, it was a bitter sweet 
mixture of relief that war was over and the lingering anguish of defeat. On one hand, the 
veterans could resume their prior livelihoods; on the other hand, the pre-Civil War 
lifestyle was “gone with the wind.” 

The title Tavey’s diary. Love and Loss, based on the many references to the death of 
the diarist’s boyfriend during the Civil War. Love and Loss gives a balanced view of the 
happiness of the prior love and the sadness of permanent loss which is symbolic of the 
loss of a prior lifestyle occasioned by Tabb’s Civil War. 

On May 13, 1868, the anticipation of reuniting with a friend after a seven year 
absence caused Tavey to reminisce about life before the War and compare it to the 
aftermath: 

It (the forthcoming visit of a friend) will recall so much in the past to see 
her. I know I shall feel sad. We have never met since we parted seven 
years ago, long and dreary years. Many are the changes since then. 

Neither of our lives had known one shade of sorrow, when we spoke the 
goodbye, and little did we know the shadows that were then gathering in 
our sky. The War had actually commenced, but none of its direful effects 
were felt. There were no graves enclosing the forms of the loved ones we 
possessed. All was one day of joy and sunshine to our hopeful youthful 
hearts. It will seem like that dear old time in some respects to see her, but 
few very few, [of] those were with us... Where are they? Some are dead, 
some estranged, and some married. 

Some of the returning vets adjusted to the changed situation and lived long 
productive lives. Others had psychological and physical wounds which limited both their 
length and quality of life. Of course, there were those who did not make the long march 
home. 

Alexander Cornelius Tabb 

When Robert E. Lee surrendered to U. S. Grant on April 9,1865, Alex Tabb was 
en route to prison at Point Outlook, Maryland. 


in* *rm 




Official Record of Alex Tabb’s Imprisonment 


On December 21, 1865, Alex signed the Oath of Allegiance to the United State's which 
restored his citizenship and allowed him to return home. 


Although Alex listed York County as his residence on the oath of allegiance in 1865, he 
was living in Warwick County in the household of his former guardian, M. B. Smith, 
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with whom he had various business 

transactions. Alex sold land that he had inherited in York County to his former guardian. 
On February 22,1866, he bought property known as Blunt Point in Warwick County 
from M. B. Smith but resold it to him on March 21, 1866 (Warwick, Deed Book 1, page 
27). 

In 1866, Alex Tabb married Lelia Lee of Warwick County who apparently died 
before 1870. According to the 1870 census, Alex was living in the household of M. B. 
Smith without mentioning Lelia, and he listed his marital status as “widowed” in York 
County records. 

On April 17,1871, Alexander Tabb married Mary Octavia Smith (the former 
teenage diarist) in York County officiated by George Adams, the pastor of Hampton 
Baptist who was imprisoned as a spy during the Civil War. Alex listed his occupation as 
“farmer” on the marriage records, and the newlyweds made their home on the farm that 
Miss Tavey had inherited from the Smith estate. The home is occupied today by Alex 
and Tavey’s great grandson at 519 Yorktown Road This Tabb/Smith union produced 
three offspring: William, Howard, and Margaret. Although Margaret had no descendents, 
William and Howard are the ancestors of many York residents. 

Throughout the marriage, Alex suffered from tuberculosis and kidney trouble 
which he most likely contracted during the Civil War. He was treated by his neighbor. 

Dr. John King, but to no avail. Alexander Tabb died on December 5,1877. Miss Tavey 
lived the remainder of her life as a widow. The optimism expressed in marriage and the 
struggles to face tragic events in the Smith/Tabb family seemed to be emblematic of life 
in Tabb during the aftermath of the civil war. 

In 1922, Miss Tavey applied for a pension for widows of Civil War veterans 
provided by an act of the Virginia General Assembly in 1918 and amended in 1922. The 
application was approved and Alex Tabb’s widow received $19.00 Note that John 
Presson signed the document as a witness to Alex’s service in the war. 
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William J. Stores 

When Captain Stores was captured at Five Forks, his exchanging his officers’ 
uniform for an enlisted man’s jacket had the desired effect, and he remained with the 
York Rangers during his imprisonment at Point Lookout. On the official prison record 


below, note that Stores’ rank is listed as sergeant and his middle initial as K. 
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William Stores married Sarah Frances Smith, sister of the diarist Mary Octavia 
Smith (Tabb). In the diary. Miss Tavey referred to Stores as “Brother Willie.” (pages 71 
& 79) The date of William and Sarah’s marriage is not clear. The 1900 census states 
they had been married for 39 years which would date the marriage at 1861, but the 
number of years married in the 1910 census would make the date 1865. According to 
Tavey’s diary, Sarah was living in the Smith home in 1863 which may indicate the later 
date. 

When William returned from the war, he and Sarah lived with his mother, Judith 
Stores, in Hampton, and William was employed as a “dry goods and grocery merchant.” 
On May 25, 1871, William Stores was elected as tax collector in the Wythe Township, 
and his father-in-law, George W. Smith, posted his bond as required for Stores to be a 
qualified assessor. (Hampton Court House record book) In 1880, William and Sarah 
were living in the household of their uncle, Samuel Lively, who briefly had served in the 
CSA army at Ship’s Point, York County. 

Sarah Stores inherited the Smith family home (the present day Edgewood 
subdivision), and Sarah and her husband moved to York County in the 1880s. On 
December 14, 1893, William J. Stores was appointed Superintendent of Schools in York 
County. The Journal of the Senate of Virginia, 1893 has the following entry: 

Resolve, That the Senate advise and confirm the following nominations of 
superintendents of county and city schools made by the board of 
education: [The list was alphabetized according to localities’ names 
ending with] York -- William J. Stores. 

Since the 1900 census states Stores’ occupation as Superintendent of Schools, he held 
this position for at least seven years and perhaps longer. 

Obviously, this former officer in the Confederate Army acclimated himself to the 
social situation of Reconstruction following the Civil War. He became a productive and 
respected citizen of the Tabb community; as late as the second half of the twentieth 
century, the older gentry of Tabb spoke of Captain Stores with respect and admiration, 
sometimes almost with adoration. In spite of Stores’ adjustments to the new Southern 
realities, he never forsook his belief in the Confederate cause. When he signed the Oath 
of Allegiance, he used the falsified rank and name of Sergeant W. K. Stores. Many years 
later he wrote, “I often tell the boys that Cap. W. J. Stores has never yet been paroled. 

But I submit to the inevitable! “Yet V a good old rebel. 
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That's just what I am, 

1 followed Marse Robert, 

Four years there about, 

Got wounded in three places. 

And starved at Pt. Lookout ’ 

All but the wounded part.” 

Capt. Stores’ postwar life may be emblematic of the whole country’s struggle to 
find reconciliation after the civil conflict that ripped the Union apart. 

John Sidney Freeman 

Not all of the “Johnny Rebs” came marching home again. Among those Tabb 
soldiers killed in combat was John Sidney Freeman. 

According to the 1850 census records, Sidney Freeman, George B. Cox, Arthur 
White, and John French White were neighbors living in Poquoson. These four neighbors 
were together at the Battle of Sharpsburg where on September 17, 1862, John Sidney 
Freeman and Arthur White were killed in action and George Cox was seriously wounded. 
On Cox’s application for a pension in 1888, his wounds were described as follows: “A 
rifle shot entering his right breast and passing through the right lung ... has not totally 
disabled the applicant but has totally impaired his right arm and rendered him unfit to 
maintain his family.” 

COX, QEORGE B_ Pvt., Co. I. Enlisted 1/28A2 In York Co. Described on enlistment furlough (1/02) ea 25 yeara old, 5’1(T, dark 
complexion, dark hair, gray eyea, occupation Farmer. Present M2. Absent sick 6T3002. WIA Sharpsburg 0*17A2. Captured 
1Q/14J2. Paroled at Fort McHenry, Baltimore and sent to Fort Monroe for exchange 10/20412. Never returned to regt. Drop¬ 
ped as deserter VW4. Died 12/27/1 BOB. 

(Jensen, p. 179) 

Prior to the war, Sidney Freeman married Mary Elizabeth White, sister of Arthur 
and John F. White) in 1858 and moved to the neighborhood of the Halfway House. 

Sidney and Betty had two daughters, Emma and Isadora. One month after Sidney 
Freeman’s death on the battlefield of Sharpsburg, Betty gave birth to their third child, 
John Sidney Freeman, Jr. 

“Life goes on.” In 1865, George B. Cox married Betty White Freeman, the 
widow of his comrade-in-arms at the dreadful Battle of Sharpsburg, and the family 
moved to Poquoson. Betty and George had three offspring. 

John Presson 

After John Presson was captured at Five Forks on April 1, 1865, he was taken to 
the prison camp at Point Lookout, Maryland, where he remained until he took his oath of 
allegiance and was released on June 16,1865. When Presson exited the prison camp, he 
was met by his “servant,” Charlie Smith, who had been with him throughout his tour of 
duty. Charlie, with “a grin that reached from ear to ear,” was waiting with a horse and 
cart to facilitate their transportation home. Charlie reported the sad news that John’s 
father, Callowhill Presson, had died, but that the rest of his family was well and anxious 
for his return home. 

John Presson lived with his mother, Tabitha Presson, on the same farm to which 
Captain Walker had been dispatched during the Battle of Big Bethel. (See page 122) In 
1870, John Presson married Laura Cook and moved to Elizabeth City County. Presson 
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bought the home/store known as Buzzard’s Roost which had been severely damaged 
during the Bethel Battle. (Buzzard’s Roost, a.k.a. Lee’s Store, derived its nickname from 
Lee’s Store selling locally brewed liquor; the “old buzzards” gathered on the store’s 
porch aqd drank their booze-hence the buzzard’s roost. Note the map on page 122 
designates Buzzard’s Roost.) 

John and Laura repaired the damages done to the store during the Civil War battle 
and became successful merchants. Eventually the Pressons were able to buy 85 acres of 
surrounding farm land which included most of the Yankee position during Bethel Battle. 

John and Laura never had any offspring, but they did unofficially adopt a 
daughter, Belindare Mclntoch. They also had boarders living in their household. John 
and Laura Presson lived long and apparently happy lives. 


Thomas Phillips 


After Thomas Phillips, the blockade 
runner, was captured on January 21, 1863, 
he was taken to the Old Capitol Prison in 
Washington, D.C. (Old Capitol Prison was 
so named because it was housed in the 
building in which Congress met after the 
War of 1812 while the Capitol was 
renovated.) On Wednesday, Feb. 11, 1863, 
Tom Phillips was assigned to Room 16 
along with about seventy other Rebels. 
(Prison life in the Old Capitol and 
reminiscences of the Civil war, James 
Joseph Williamson, page 119) The Yankees 
confiscated Phillips’ schooner as well as his 
personal belongings: his clothes and money, 
quadrant, and charts. Captain Phillips was 
sentenced to three months imprisonment 
(Williamson, p.46) and was released on 
May 22,1862. According to family 
tradition, Phillips resumed running the 
blockade, operating out of Baltimore. 



Thomas Phillips 


PHILLIPS, THOMAS Sj Pvt Co t Borr Vi_ 7/25/3B Sailor Inland, Yorfc Co. <1660 census}. Family in format lor Indicates this 
man enlisted S/27/61 In Poquoson. Reenlisted 52262. Later served as Wocfcade runner from Baltimore. He does not ap¬ 
pear In CSR s or muster rolls Died 1 (VI5/1015 

(Jensen, p. 198) 

When the war was over, Phillips returned to his home in Poquoson and worked as 
a waterman on the York and Poquoson Rivers. On April 3, 1877, Captain Tonrreceived 
160 acres as a gift from his father, Richard Phillips, and became a successful farmer. 
(Deed Book 19, p. 65) Around 1890, Captain Tom was elected sheriff of York County 
and was so highly regarded that he was re-elected to that position without opposition for 
a span of over 25 years. 
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MPT. PHILLIPS 
DIES IN HIS HOME 
' NEi PDPSON 


News article in the Newport News Daily Press, 
October 15,1915 


Popular and Venerable Sheriff 
of York County Passed Away 
Yesterday. Funeral from 
Home on Saturday 


fallowing an illttes/ of. Severn] days, 
Captain Thomas S Phillips. sheriff of 
York comity and probably tlio most 
popular man ni thaf historic section 
dl**d yesterday at tl .to o'clock a. in., 
In liU homf In Pmiuoson. Kur the 
past few *lays tin* venerable officer 
baa ln*en hovering between lifo and 
death and IiIh oii*l mm- not an a sur- 
prls to bto family and many friends. 
IYcath was due to a complication of 
dlsoaacs, aggravated by old iitfu. 

The funeral services will be held 
tomorrow morn Inn at 11 o’clock from 
the homo of the dead sliurifT uud the 
burial will he made in Hmllirs cerne- 
(cry The Hev W \\ ftoyull of the 
Po luos.m Methndl-l church, will con¬ 
duct the service* 

Captain Phillips was lion In York 
cot!S#y 77 yo.ira ago. before the (.:!v|l ■ 
War « was engaged In the boat busl* 
iio.hh. having run steam ora from York- 
town in llaitiinoro. Il e enlisted In the 1 
cause of the South at the outhrouk * 
' of the wrir and served with dlHlhic- i 
thin In that famous company -the 
York Hangers, Captain Phillips was 
a brave soldier a line officer ami a 
man that was liberal with his money 
to a fault. He hid ft lends hy the 
hundred, as who shown hy the fact 
that 2"» years he had n».*ld the position 
of sheriff and ufvur anyone had a 
th.inco to run ft4aln.fi him during that 
time. 

Ifp was engaged In the water traffic 
when he was defied ilie sheriff of ihn 
county Captain Phillips also owned 
a lane*. farm and was successful In 
alt the business undertakings ho ever 
engaged -In He was afieri tonalcly 
known In everybody In »Yotk comity 
as “Cnpt.llii T«*in'** lie was widely 
known. In Hampton nnd Newport 
Npv/s. f 

Captain Phillips Is survived by his j 
widow two suns P.enjmnln Phillips 
and Thomas S Phillips. .Ir., find onn 
daughter Mrs. William Moore. 
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John French White 

John French White was bom in Poquoson on May 23, 1834, and lived in that 
community until the 1850s. On November 30, 1857, John married Martha Cowles Davis, 
whose father owned the “Tabb Plantation” in Dare. John and Martha made their home in 
the present-day Cheadle Loop section of Seaford which was located across Chesman 
Creek from Martha’s family home. In 1871, the Whites purchased 55 additional acres on 
which John was self-employed as a farmer; later on John supplemented his employment 
by operating a country store. (The Ancestry andDescendents of John French White, 
Robert Ellerson White, page 21) John and Martha lived their entire married life in 
Seaford; the last few years of John’s life were spent in the home of his daughter, Mary 
Hill, in Isle of Wight County where he died on January 2, 1922. 

When John French White “came marching home,” he faced the new set of social 
conditions known as “Reconstruction,” and life was not easy. “Johnny came marching 
home again” certainly did not fulfill the expectation that: 

The men will cheer and the boys will shout 
The ladies they will all turn out 
And we'll all feel gay. 

When Johnny comes marching home. 

Many years later, Martha White expressed the hardships during Reconstruction: “We 
lost our property by the war, people who owed us money went into bankruptcy; we had 
many adverse circumstances.” (“An Aged Pilgrim’s Experience” Mrs. J. F. White) 

Like his brother, Arthur, John had strong religious convictions and was an active 
member of Providence Methodist Church in Dare. The horrific events of the Civil War 
seemed to have heightened his spirituality to the point that he sensed a call to the 
ministry, and he was licensed as a local preacher in 1866 and was ordained in 1870. 
Although John F. White was never employed as a full time minister, he performed many 
pastoral duties. Rev. White kept two ledgers of Christian rites that he officiated; the first 
of which was lost, but the second, which covered the period from 1890 to 1907, 
exemplifies the extensiveness of his ministerial activities: 105 baptisms, 77 funerals, and 
112 weddings. Rev. White was also instrumental in the creation of Morrison United 
Methodist Church in the present-day Newport News. 

John French White’s eldest son, John Edward White became a Methodist 
minister, and, in 1906, the younger Rev. White was pastor of a church located on the 
grounds where his father had participated in the Battle of Malvern Hill forty-four years 
earlier. The pastor invited his father to preach on July 2,1906, the 44 th anniversary of 
that infamous battle. Rev. John French White described his emotions as he entered the 
pulpit that day: 

A strange and wide contrast presented itself to my mind as I turned back 
the pages of time 44 years from the hour in which I was then preaching the 
gospel of peace and good will to men, how that the sacred house in which I 
stood was made to tremble, and the surrounding country to quake from the 
continuous booming of cannons, and the rattle of musketry. How terrific 
was that engagement. How sad the memories of that hour. 

My then unbom son was there with me, now, the preacher and 







pastor of the people now living on and near this memorable battle-ground, 
a messenger of peace and good-will to men.(“Reminiscence,” page 8-9) 
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The symbolism of a Confederate soldier returning to a scene of death and 
destruction to preach the gospel of peace epitomizes the long years of reconciliation that 
the United States had to pass through before it became once again “one nation, 
indivisible, inseparable.” It seems appropriate to end the story of Tabb’s Civil War with 
the image of the Reverend Sergeant John French White preaching peace on the stage 
where once hostility dominated the scene. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE IN TABB 

“I contemplate with sovereign reverence that act of the whole 
American people which declared that their legislature should 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof thus building a wall of 
separation between church and state. ” 

—Thomas Jefferson 

In the Fall of 2004, a teacher at Tabb High placed various items on the classroom 
bulletin board. In October of that year, the school board received a complaint from a 
private citizen that some of these items were “overly religious.” How should the school 
board respond in this situation? 

This question is not posed in this chapter to stipulate a specific solution to that 
incident; rather, it is posed to exemplify that the concept of separation of church and state 
is a present-day relevant issue with historical roots. In order to fully appreciate our 
religio-political heritage, this issue must be held in historical context. Ironically, just as 
the Tabb incident exemplifies the current church/state crisis, Tabb's history exemplifies 
the historical background from which the current issue should be viewed. 

THE COLONIAL ERA 

In Colonial Virginia, there was not even a pretense of religious freedom or 
separation of phurch and state. Quite to the contrary, the colony proactively exercised 
state control over church life and the church openly functioned as an agent of the state. 

[Traditionally, the Church of England maintained a policy of "state over church," 
as exemplified by the British monarch’s installing the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Roman Catholic tradition maintained the concept of "church over state," as exemplified 
by the Pope crowning the emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. Martin Luther's concept 
of the "two kingdoms" offered a third choice in which church and state existed side by 
side as independent institutions. Calvinistic persuasions, such as Presbyterians and 
Baptists, also followed the Lutheran tenet.] 

Even before the colonists landed at Jamestown, the state exerted its authority over 
religion in the colony by legislating the church's purpose and the means by which that 
purpose would be accomplished. The state exerted its authority over the individual by 
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demanding religious participation and by stipulating what form that participation must 
take. The Preamble to the First Charter of Virginia, 1606, mandated that: 
the presidents. Councils, and the ministers of the ... colonies., (shall) 
provide that the true word, and service of God and Christian faith be 
preached... according to the doctrine, rights, and religion now professed 
and established within the realme of England, and they will not suffer any 
person to withdrawe ... and if... any person ... so seeking to withdrawe ... 
they shall with all diligence cause (him)... to be apprehended, arrested 
and imprisoned until he shall fully and thoroughly reforme himself. 

To meet the conditions of this mandate, provisions to establish a Church of 
England were made from the earliest settlement of Tabb. The existence of a glebe is 
documented prior to July 14, 1636, the date of the Curtis land grant. (See Chapter 2, 
“Charles Parish”) Thus, at the earliest stage of Tabb’s history, the government instituted 
the church and supported it by providing its physical facilities. Thereafter, the state 
supported its day-to-day operations with tax revenue. Ministers were appointed by the 
government and secular law established their salaries which were paid with taxes 
collected by the county sheriff. 

In addition to providing the physical facilities for religious exercises, the state 
employed and regulated the Christian clergy and forbade anyone to conduct religious 
services unless they had the sanction of state. The records of a council meeting in James 
City County on June 23, 1683, state that "Mr. Jn. Wright presented his petition 
complaining that Mr. Jonathan Davis (who was not) a qualified Minister without leave 
given him assumed to himself the liberty of the pulpit which of right belonged to the said 
Mr. Jn. Wright Minister of Pocoton Parish." Since there is no follow-up record, the 
adjudication of this charge is not known. Jonathan Davis' offense seems to have been the 
violation of a law passed in 1643 stating that "to preserve purity of doctrine, and unity of 
the church" no one was allowed to preach publicly or privately unless he was ordained by 
the Church of England and all religious services must conform to its mode of worship. 

It is not clear whether Mr. Davis' offense was that he preached outside of the 
church or if he tried to usurp the Rev. Mr. Wright's position as minister; the charge could 
be interpreted either way. At any rate, the Wright v. Davis case was a precursor of a 
hundred years of religious persecution based on the ordination requirement. (See Peyton 
Little's Imprisoned Preachers and Religious Liberty in Virginia.) Although the 
ordination law stayed on the books until our declaration of independence, it was not 
vigorously enforced after the mid 1700s. 

During the colonial period, the minister, acting both as an agent of the state and 
as an official of the church, epitomized the church and state structure. The standard 
formula for officially stating a minister's credentials was "he was ordained and received 
the king's bounty." Most of the Charles Parish ministers were ordained by the Bishop of 
London: James Slater was a native of England, was educated at Oxford and was ordained 
before coming to the colony; Theodosius Staige was bom in Virginia but went to Oxford 
before being ordained by the Bishop of London; however, Joseph Davenport was 
educated at William and Mary before going to England to receive ordination and the 
king’s bounty. 

“Receiving the king’s bounty” was compensation given by the state to an 
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individual for services rendered. When pertaining to the church, it could be an initiatory 
reward for entering the ministry. Apparently, it also meant that the minister had the right 
to receive taxpayer supported salary. 

The duties of the minister and the role of religion mingled church and state. The 
Virginia'colonial mindset did not make a clear distinction between religious morality and 
secular law. Agents of the state saw church discipline as a means of maintaining law and 
order, and the church saw legal codes as fulfillment of its aspirations to maintain a moral 
society.. 

For example, on August 12,1665, the Rev. Mr. John Prosser, minister of New 
Poquoson Parish, brought charges in the York County secular court against Mr. Enos 
Macintosh because he “kept a bowdy house and kept a whore.” (York County Order 
Book IV, page 27.) If these charges were violations of written laws, the minister was 
acting as a law enforcement officer of the state in much the same way that the sheriffs 
department functions today. In another case, the Rev. Mr. James Sclater, minister of 
New Poquoson Parish, brought charges against Mr. Daniel Macintosh for “boysterous 
and ungovernable course of life.” (Order Book X, p. 209) Since it doubtful that this 
charge was based on a written law, apparently ministers used the secular court to enforce 
church discipline. 

“Parish” was both a territorial designation of religious responsibility and a 
designation for geo-political subdivision of counties. (York County was divided into five 
parishes at one point in the colonial era.) When the York County court records say 
“Thomas Waldoe of New Poquoson Parish,” it identified him as a resident of a certain 
section of the county; it also identified him as a member of the New Poquoson Church 
since all residents were required by law to be members of the established church. 

The secular law also required active participation in religious rituals. The York 
County Record Book, 1645 to 1648, has the following entry for December 20, 1645: 
Whereas Thomas Waldoe was by the churchwardens of New Poquoson 
presented for an abuse of the church and minister for not receiving the 
sacrament, the Court doth therefore order him the said Waldoe to bring 
certificate under the hand of Mr. Charles Grundy minister of the said p’ish 
of his reformation of the said abuse to ye next court, otherwise to be 
censured by the court for the same. 

This verdict was based on the Charter of the Virginia Colony of 1606 (as quoted on pages 
185-6) which was implemented by a code enacted by the colonial legislature on March 5. 
1624: 

Whosoever shall absent himselfe from divine service any Sunday without 
an allowable excuse shall forfeite a pound of tobacco, and he that absenteth 
himselfe a month shall forfeit 50 lb. of tobacco. 

In a somewhat opposite situation, the vestry of New Poquoson Parish, on 
November 2, 1736, appealed to the Governor and Council to rectify irregularities 
practiced by Mr. Theodosius Staige, the presiding minister. The charge against-Mr. 
Staige, “not doing his duty in administering the sacraments,” was dismissed as 
“groundless.” However, seven years later, he was found guilty of “not Christening 
Bastard Children and Opposing the Singing of the new Version of the Psalms.” Mr. 
Staige was ordered to comply with the vestry’s wishes and conduct the worship services 
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in accordance with the Church of England. 

The court’s ruling against the Rev. Mr. Staige was a reflection of a law passed by 
the Virginia legislature in 1643: 

For the preservation of the puritie of doctrine and unitie of the church. It is 
enacted that all ministers whatsoever... are to be conformable to the 
orders and constitutions of the church of England, and the laws therein 
established, and not otherwise be admitted to teach or preach publickly or 
privately. 

The Vestry's position in this controversy represents the emerging American ideal that 
one's position in life is not predetermined by the condition of his birth; that is, the martial 
state of parents should not affect a child religious standing. 

It is interesting that earlier during Mr. Grundy's ministry, a parishioner was 
ordered to receive a sacrament which he apparently did not want, but in the Staige case, 
the minister was ordered to administer a sacrament even though he did not want to 
perform the rite. 

England's unique concept of the church's subordination to the state was the 
background of the Rev. Mr. James Sclater's controversies with the vestry of New 
Poquoson Perish. [Also, it was the background from which our founding fathers 
developed the concept of separation of church and state.] In the state-over-church 
system, controversies within the internal life of Charles Church were referred to and 
settled by the secular courts. (Reference: York County Order Book and Executive 
Journals, Council of Colonial Virginia) 

In the spring of 1707, a controversy arose in New Poquoson Parish concerning 
whether to build a new church or to repair the existing building. This mundane issue of 
how to repair the church building mushroomed into questions of what constitutes a 
legitimate vestry (the governing body elected by the membership) and the authority of a 
vestry to dismiss the minister who had been appointed by the state. Eventually, the 
church warden locked the doors of the church preventing Mr. Slater from "conducting 
divine worship." After three court-ordered elections of new vestries, "conducted by the 
Sheriff of York County," the matter was appealed to the governor who referred it to the 
Attorney General of the Colony. The vestrymen argued in vain that it was unjust that 
they were required to pay the salary (sixteen thousand pounds of tobacco annually) and to 
provide a home at public expense for a minister whom they did not want. The issue of 
using taxpayers' revenue for religious purposes was at the core of this court case. [The 
vestrymen’s reasoning sounds strikingly similar to that articulated by Thomas Jefferson 
in The Statue of Virginia for Religious Freedom. The issue of using tax money for 
religious purposes is still with us.] 

In 1688, Edward Thomas, a Quaker, accused the Rev. Mr. Slater of "uttering 
blasphemous words in the course of his ministerial functions." Mr. Slater filed suit 
against Mr. Thomas for "damages," and the court ruled against Mr. Thomas who was 
required to pay a judgment of "fifty pounds sterling" and to apologize to Mr. Slater. 
Today, it seems outrageous that a person would be fined for criticizing a minister's 
sermon, but such could be the case when the church is consider an agency of the 
government. 

The court’s legal justification for such a judgment was derived from a law passed 
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by the General Assembly March 5, 1624: 

Whosoever shall disparage a minister without bringing sufficient proofe to 
justify his reports whereby the mindes of his parishioners may be alienated 
from him, and his ministry prove less effectual by their prejudication, 
shall not only pay 500 lb. waight of tobacco but also aske the minister so 
wronged forgiveness publickiy in the congregation. 

The legality of this ruling according to existing law assumed the state had the authority to 
make a theological judgment concerning what constituted blasphemy. 

These Tabb examples picture the church/state historical situation that existed 
during the colonial era. In the twentieth-first century, it seems unthinkable that a secular 
court could order a citizen to receive a church sacrament, but such episodes present the 
background from which our national struggle for religious freedom arose. This religio- 
political condition existed throughout the history of Charles Parish until a bill enacted by 
the First General Assembly of Virginia invalidated the prior laws pertaining to religion. 
(See page 193.) 

The birth of our nation arose from the context of the government’s actively 
imposing the doctrines and practices of the Church of England upon Virginia citizens 
with absolutely no legalized freedom of religion 

[The issue of separation of church and state is a prime example of national events 
determining the history of Tabb; at the same time, events in Tabb exemplify 
historical changes in national life. The history of Tabb cannot be understood apart from 
the context of what was happening on a national level. Therefore, the next several 
sections of this chapter will present a brief survey of the development of church/state 
relations on the national stage followed by resuming Tabb’s history as exemplifying these 
national trends ] 

THE REVOLUTION 

The American Revolution was more than a victory of the rag-tag continental army 
over the mighty British war machine, more than replacing George III with George 
Washington, more than exchanging Parliament for Congress, and more than supplanting 
English aristocracy with American plantocracy. Neither was it replacing the Church of 
England with another form of Protestantism. The Revolution was the initiation of a 
glorious experiment that governments can be built upon the premise that all men --and 
women-- by nature are free to sh^pe their own destiny. Putting this philosophy into 
practice in the area of religion led to the separation of church and state. 

Long before the first shot was fired in the military revolution, revolutionary 
thoughts and practices were alive in the spirits of the colonialists, as John Adams said: 
The Revolution was effected before the War commenced. The Revolution 
was in the minds and hearts of the people; a change in their religious 
sentiments of their duties and obligations. This radical change in the 
principles, opinions, sentiments, and affections of the people, was the real 
American Revolution. 

During the three or four decades prior to the Revolution, many of Virginia’s 
religious laws became unenforceable for various reasons. The low esteem of all things 
British reduced enthusiasm for the Church of England. The liturgy and the content of 
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preaching in the established church was not as compatible with the frontier lifestyle as 
the more informal mode of worship of other denominations (such as Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Quakers) that were filtering into the colony. 

[puring the period that Oliver Cromwell ruled England, the Act of Toleration was 
extended to the colonies which allowed other denominations to function in Virginia. 
Although several dissenting denominations gained a foothold during the Cromwell Era, 
the "toleration of their existence" was revoked when the monarchy was restored.] 

More emphatically, the concept of individual freedom did not harmonize with 
state enforced religious devotion. As Patrick Henry said in his 1768 defense of Samuel 
Harris, John Waller, and Elijah Craig, Baptist ministers charged with preaching without a 
license: 

When our fathers left the land of their nativity for settlement in these 
American wilds, for liberty, for civil and religious liberty, for liberty of 
conscience, to worship their Creator according to their conceptions of 
Heaven's revealed will, from the moment they placed foot on the 
American continent... despotism was crushed; for fetters of darkness were 
broken, and Heaven decreed that man should be free - free to worship 
God according to the Bible unpunished and unrestrained.... 

Henry's defense accepted the fact that his clients had violated the law but pleaded for a 
not guilty verdict by ridiculing the law: 

May it please the court, what did I hear read: Did I hear it distinctly -- or 
was it a mistake of my own? Did I hear an expression, as of a crime, that 
these men, whom your worship are about to try for a misdemeanor, are 
charged with, —with - with —what? - preaching the gospel of the Son of 
God? Great God! 

Patrick Henry's nullification defense assumed that the intolerant religious laws were 
wrong; more importantly, the not guilty verdict indicated that public opinion assumed the 
laws to be invalid. Obviously, the religious laws were becoming unenforceable; 
however, religious persecution continued since John Waller, though found innocent by 
the court, was continually harassed by the ecclesiastical authorities well after the 
Revolution. 

On June 12, 1776, the Virginia Constitutional Convention adopted George 
Mason's Declaration of Rights which states: 

Religion ... and the Manner of discharging it can be governed only by 
Reason and Conviction, not by Force or Violence; and therefore ... all 
Men should enjoy the fullest Toleration in the Exercise of Religion, 
according to the Dictates of Conscience. 

More important than codifying religious freedom at this point in history. Mason 
articulated the major premise used in all logical debates about church/state thereafter: 
Religion can only be governed by reason and conviction, not by any external force. 

On October 14, 1776, in the first session after the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, the Virginia General Assembly passed the following legislation: 

Be It Enacted by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
... That all and every act of Parliament... which renders criminal the 
maintaining any opinions in matters of religion . . . or the exercising any 
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mode of worship whatsoever, or which prescribes punishment for the 
same, shall henceforth be of no force or validity within this 
Commonwealth. 

The early date and the ease with which this bill passed indicate that individual freedom 
of religi'on was an excepted concept at the time of the Revolution. The first General 
Assembly recognized that religious freedom also meant that citizens could not be forced 
to support religious exercises through taxation; the bill also said: 

It is contrary to the principles of reason and justice that any should be 
compelled to contribute to maintenance of a Church with which their 
consciences will not permit them to join, and from which they can 
therefore receive no benefit... Be It Enacted by the General Assembly ... 

That all dissenters of whatever denomination from the said Church shall... 
be totally free and exempt from all levies, taxes and impositions whatever 
toward supporting and maintaining the said Church ... and its ministers. 

This issue of using tax revenues in support of religious activities was not so easily 
dismissed for it was the crux of debate in the following decade and is the core of the 
current conflict over church/state relations 

THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 
Although the Articles of Confederation was not ratified until March 1,1781, it 
was the governing document of our country from the time of its endorsement by the 
Continental Congress on November 15,1777, until the ratification of the Constitution in 
1788. The Revolution's renouncing the authority of England to govern the American 
colonies created a fundamental question: Who has the authority to govern these 
colonies? Thomas Jefferson's answer to this question in The Declaration of 
Independence is the very core of our democratic heritage: "Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed." 

The Era of Confederation (1777-1788) is highly significant because in this decade 
our founding fathers determined how the ideals of the Revolution would be put into 
practice. This era delineated the roles of church and state in a democratic society and 
these roles have controlled church/state relations throughout our history. 

In Virginia, the church/state debate centered around two bills in the General 
Assembly: "A Bill Establishing a Provision for Teachers of the Christian Religion," 
submitted by Patrick Henry, and Thomas Jefferson's famous "The Virginia Statute for 
Religious Freedom." (Prior to enactment, Jefferson bill was called “The Virginia Act For 
Establishing Religious Freedom.”) These two bills were contradictory: Henry's bill 
required tax revenue to be used for support of religion; Jefferson's bill prohibited such 
use. Whichever bill won approval would form a precedent for future state/church 
relations. 

Although Patrick Henry strongly believed that everyone had the right to worship 
freely and enthusiastically defended these rights in court, he was so steeped in the 
established church tradition that he felt state support of religion was absolutely necessary. 
The issue during the Confederation Era was whether a person could be compelled to 
support religion through taxation. 

Henry’s December 24,1784, bill stated: 
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Whereas the general diffusion of Christian knowledge hath a natural 
tendency to correct the morals of men, restrain their vices, and preserve 
the peace of society; which cannot be effected without a competent 
provision for learned teachers,... Be it therefore enacted by the General 
Assembly, That for the support of Christian teachers ... tax on the property 
within this Commonwealth is hereby assessed. 

In addition to Patrick Henry, this bill was supported by George Washington and John 
Marshall; it was adamantly opposed by James Madison and Thomas Jefferson. The bill 
seemed to be on the verge of passage in 1784, but James Madison's parliamentary skills 
postponed the vote until the fall of 1785, giving its adversaries an opportunity to mobilize 
public opposition to it. 

During the ensuing year, religious opposition to the bill was led by Baptists who 
presented a petition with over 10,000 signatures to Thomas Jefferson for submission to 
the House of Delegates. Even though Baptists (like other denominations) would have 
received financial benefits from the legislation, they opposed the bill because of their 
strong and long-standing dedication to separation of church and state. Presbyterians, 
after shifting positions several times, joined with the Baptists to defeat the bill. 

In order to neutralize the influence of Patrick Henry in the House of Delegates’ 
debate, Jefferson and Madison campaigned to make Henry governor although they were 
not political kindred spirits. Once the influence of Patrick Henry's fiery oratory was 
removed, the debate took on a more reasonable tone. 

James Madison's 1785 speech, “Memorial and Remonstrance against Religious 
Assessments,” in opposition to Henry's bill is considered the best defense ever made for 
religious freedom. Madison gave a political application to George Mason's major 
premise that “since one person cannot impose religious convictions upon another, neither 
can society at large; therefore, neither can a government which acts as the corporate will 
of the people.” Madison's quote: 

The opinions of men, depending only on the evidence contemplated by 
their own minds, cannot follow the dictates of other men:... If religion be 
exempt from the authority of the Society at large, still less can it be 
subject to that of the Legislative Body. The latter are but the creatures and 
vicegerents of the former. 

Madison's argument is powerful because his logic is based not only on what is morally 
right but also on what is physically and mentally possible. 

Madison also articulated the philosophical argument that the nature of freedom 
requires the ability to make an alternate choice; that is, freedom to be religious can only 
exist if one is also free not to be religious. Madison's quote: 

Whilst we assert for ourselves a freedom to embrace, to profess and to 
observe the Religion which we believe to be of divine origin, we cannot 
deny an equal freedom to those whose minds have not yet yielded to the 
evidence which has convinced us. ' 

In the winter of 1785, the House of Delegates defeated Henry's bill by a margin of 
three votes. The repudiation of the attempt to use tax revenue for religious purposes 
paved the way for the passage of Jefferson's "The Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom" on January 19, 1786. Jefferson had submitted this bill to the House in 1779; it 
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is astounding that it took the legislature more than six years to pass one of the most 
profound documents ever written in the United States. 

Jefferson gave a religious application to Mason's major premise that God created 
us in suqh a way that one person cannot impose religious convictions upon another. 
Jefferson’s quote: 

Whereas Almighty God hath created the mind free; that all attempts to 
influence it by temporal punishments or burthens, or by civil 
incapacitations ... are a departure from the plan of the Holy author of our 
religion, who being Lord both of body and mind, yet chose not to propagate 
it by coercions on either, as it was in his Almighty power to do.... 

Actually the entire freedom trinity, Mason, Jefferson, and Madison, made the religious 
application: 

Madison said, “If this freedom be abused, it is an offence against God, not 
against man: To God, therefore, not to men, must an account of it be 
rendered.” 

Mason said: “Religion, or the Duty which we owe to our divine and 
omnipotent Creator, and the Manner of discharging it, can be governed only by 
Reason and Conviction, not by Force or Violence.” 

However, Jefferson made a stronger use of religion than did his two compatriots because 
he maintained that religious freedom was the creation of God: “Almighty God hath 
created the mind free.” For Jefferson, a religious tenet was the major premise from 
which the political applications were drawn. 

Madison reasoned that since one individual cannot impose his opinion upon 
another person, neither can a government impose an opinion upon the conscience of the 
citizenry because the government has no authority beyond expressing the corporate will 
of the people. Jefferson reasoned that since God has the power to control human thought 
yet chose not to, then no one has the right to do so. The presupposition behind 
Jefferson's position is a profoundly religious conviction: the character of God is the 
standard for human conduct. 

Mason, Madison, and Jefferson gave political and institutional expression to a 
fundamental religious tenet that had been brewing in the minds of men since the 
Protestant Reformation. Martin Luther {On Secular Authority) said: 

God has ordained the two governments: the spiritual ... and the secular... . The 
laws of worldly government extend no farther than to life and property and what 
is external upon earth. For over the soul God can and will let no one rule but 
himself. Therefore, where temporal power presumes to prescribe laws for the 
soul, it encroaches upon God’s government and only misleads and destroys souls. 
Although Jefferson's logic had the greatest dependence upon religious tenets, he 
made the strongest political application: 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That no man shall be compelled to 
frequent or support any religious worship, place, or ministry whatsoever, 
nor shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or burthened in his body or 
goods, nor shall otherwise suffer on account of his religious opinions or 
belief; but that all men shall be free to profess, and by argument to 
maintain, their opinion in matters of religion, and that the same shall in no 
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wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil capacities. 

In addition to the primary understanding that religious freedom means one can worship 
according to the dictates of his own conscience or not to worship at all if he so chooses, 
two basjc principle were established: (1) No one can be forced to support a religious 
exercise by using tax revenue for religious purposes. (2) One’s political involvement can 
neither be enhanced nor diminished by his religious affiliation. 

The motivation to establish the separation of church and state policy was 
primarily religious and secondarily political, even though the two motives were closely 
related and not easily distinguished. The final product, separation of church and state, 
protected the church from the state as much as it protected the state from the church. 

The benefits of this separation were mutual, as Madison said, “I have no doubt... that 
religion and Government will both exist in greater purity, the less they are mixed 
together." 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The solution to church/state relations hammered out in Virginia during the 
Confederation Era became the model for the national confrontation with this issue; 
therefore, religious freedom safeguards worked their way into the Constitution rather 
easily. The two constitutional provisions are as follows: 

No religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States.--Article VI 
Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.—the First Amendment 
Although the seeds of religious freedom were planted in our founding document, 
it has taken two hundred years to bring about practical applications to these principles, 
and even now the ideals have not been fully realized. Even though Article VI says that 
religious affiliation cannot be a determining factor in holding public office, 
implementing this ideal has been a developing process that has not yet reached it fruition. 

Such is the nature of constitutional government: Democracy did not begin in 
pristine state at the birth of the nation from which we have deteriorated; quite to the 
contrary, democracy began as ideal waiting to be bom in real life situations. Our history 
is the glorious experiment in the realization of our political destiny expressed in the 
Constitution. 

The Wall of Separation 

Although the phrase "separation of church and state" is not in the Constitution, it 
has been the guiding principle in applying Article VI and the First Amendment to specific 
situations throughout our history. 

This phrase was first used by Thomas Jefferson in responding to a letter from the 
Danbury Baptist Association of Connecticut dated October 7, 1801. These Baptists did 
not partition Jefferson about a specific problem; rather, the letter expressed / 
congratulations on his election and also expressed appreciation for his long-standing 
defense of religious freedom: 

We embrace the first opportunity which we have enjoyed in our collective 
capacity, since your inauguration, to express our great satisfaction, in your 
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appointment to the chief magistracy in the United States. 

However, the Danbury Baptists had a generalized complaint that freedom of worship was 
considered a courtesy of the state rather than a constitutional right: 

What religious privileges we enjoy ... we enjoy as favors granted, and not 
as inalienable rights; and these favors we receive at the expense of such 
degrading acknowledgements as are inconsistent with the rights of 
freemen. 

They also recognized that in the capacity of president, Jefferson had no authority to 
address their concerns: 

We are sensible that the president of the United States is not the national 
legislator; but our hopes are strong that the sentiments of our beloved 
president, which have had such genial effect already, like the radiant 
beams of the sun, will shine and prevail through all these states and all the 
world, till hierarchy and tyranny be destroyed from the earth. 

Jefferson related the Danbury Baptists' concern to constitutional rights by quoting 
the First Amendment and saying that it created "a wall of separation between church and 
state." This was the first time the phrase was used in applying the constitutional ideals to 
a specific situation but assuredly not the last time. 

I contemplate with sovereign reverence that act of the whole American 
people which declared that their legislature should make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, thus building a wall of separation between church and state. 

Jefferson's phrase was highly dependent upon his intellectual godfather, John Locke, who 
in 1689 said, "The church itself is a thing absolutely separate and distinct from the 
commonwealth." 

The "wall of separation" metaphor was first used in 1644 by Roger Williams, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of Providence, Rhode Island, (which was also the first 
Baptist church in America) saying, “They have opened a gap in the hedge or wall of 
separation between the garden of the church and the wilderness of the world." Williams 
had been exiled from Massachusetts for preaching that separation of religious and secular 
institutions would be mutually beneficial; thus, he seemed to be a hundred and fifty years 
ahead of his time for his idea was essentially the same as Jefferson's and Madison’s. 

James Madison, the father of the Constitution and the author of the First 
Amendment, thought that "separation of church and state" was a valid guide for its 
interpretation* Madison said, "Strongly guarded ... is the separation between religion 
and government in the Constitution of the United States." 

Through the course of implementing constitutional freedoms, several Supreme 
Court justices have cited Jefferson's wall of separation metaphor: 

Writing the majority opinion in Everson v. Board of Education (1947), 

Justice Hugo Black said, "The First Amendment has erected a wall 
between church and state. That wall must be kept high and impregnable;" 

Justice John Pgul Stevens, writing the dissent opinion in Marsh v. 

Chambers (3983), said, "Whenever we remove a brick from the wall that 
was designed to separate religion and government, we increase the risk of 
religious strife and weaken the foundation of our democracy." 
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[After this brief survey of how the nation developed its policy of church/state relations, 
attention can be focused on how this policy affected the history of Tabb.] 

A FREE CHURCH WITHIN A FREE STATE 

In Virginia, the Revolution was truly a religious revolution, a turning around, a 
radical transformation, so radical that a period of adjustment was necessary: parishioners 
had to adjust from taxation to voluntary contributions; the church had to adjust from 
subsidized support to solicited funds; the state had to adjust from administering funds to 
administering justice. So far this "period of adjustment" has lasted 232 years. 

An Adjustment in Church Property 

Of first importance was the question of the status of the Church of England. In 
1779 after prolonged debate, the Virginia General Assembly passed a bill allowing the 
established church to "incorporate as the Protestant Episcopal Church," retaining its 
assets including its glebes but prohibiting the use of tax revenue to pay ministers' salaries. 
Other denominations objected to the Episcopal Church's keeping property acquired by 
taxes collected from the general public of whom many no longer worshipped in the 
renamed established church. 

On April 12, 1802, the Virginia legislature passed "An Act Concerning the Glebe 
Lands and Churches within the Commonwealth" which allowed the Episcopal Church to 
keep the property, but if the church became inactive for any reason, "the Overseers of the 
poor ...shall... sell... every species of property" of said church. 

The history of Tabb reflects the statewide period of transition from an 
"established church" to a "free church within a free society." Charles Parish Church 
experienced continual decline and eventual demise following the Revolution. Joseph 
Davenport, who was the parish pastor from 1757 to 1785, supported the American cause 
during the Revolution and oversaw a harmonious period in the church's life. However, 
the good minister's efforts could not withstand the political and social currents running 
against the former religious establishment. 

When the ban on other denominations was lifted, Quakers, Presbyterians, 

Baptists, and Methodists began to flourish because they offered alternate modes of 
worship more in harmony with the new Americanized culture. Charles Parish survived 
for several years after the Rev. Mr. Davenport's death but by 1793 was inactive. 

On April 9,1809, Gavin Corbin, etal., "Overseers for the Poor,” sold the Charles 
Parish Glebe at public auction to William Presson in accordance with the 1802 
legislation. Thus, the church property owned by virtue of a government gift passed to 
private ownership and a vital vestige of church and state was separated. 

In addition to elimination of state support of religion, the sale of the Charles 
Parish Glebe exemplified the state's assuming duties formally assigned to the church. 
Overseers for the Poor as a governmental agency existed from the earliest days of the 
colony, but the church functioned as its administrator, referral agency, and financial 
supporter. The church also worked through this state entity to meet its duty of caring for 
the less fortunate. Using proceeds from the sale of church property to support Overseers 
of the Poor was a logical step in the state's assuming the prior duties of the church. This 
welfare reform was not necessarily a transition from volunteer contributions to mandated 
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taxation because the prior church's resources were derived from taxes. 

An Adjustment in the Role of Ministers 

During the Colonial Period, ministers embodied the mingling of church and state 
because they functioned both as officiants of religious rites and as agents of the state. 
This was apparent in their keeping of parish registers, which were the only official 
records of birth, deaths, and marriages. When the ministers officiated at baptisms, 
wedding, and funerals, they made notes of these events in the church registers which 
became legal documentation. The Charles Parish Registers, which records births from 
1648 to 1789 and deaths from 1665 to 1787, is the oldest existing parish register in the 
United States. Unfortunately, marriage records did not survive. (See Chapter 3, page 45) 
Marriage, as both a religious ordinance and a civil contract, represents a 
convergence of church and state. In the colonial structure of the established church, no 
valid marriage ceremony could be performed except by clergymen of the Church of 
England. In October of 1780, The Virginia General Assembly passed a bill called "An 
Act Declaring What Shall Be A Lawful Marriage," stating: 

For encouraging marriages and for removing doubts concerning the 
validity of marriages celebrated by ministers, other than [those of] the 
Church of England, Be it enacted by the General Assembly, that it shall 
and may be lawful for any minister of any society or congregation of 
Christians ... to celebrate the rights [Vc] of matrimony, and to join 
together as man and wife, those who may apply to them agreeable to the 
rules and usage of the respective societies to which the parties to be 
married respectively belong,... and such marriage as well as those 
heretofore celebrated by dissenting ministers, shall be, and are hereby 
declared good and valid in law. 

This legislation implemented the principle that all religious persuasions have equal 
standing before the law. 

Civil servants assumed the duty of maintaining marriage records thus reducing 
the minister's function as agent of the state. Rather than the minister maintaining legal 
documentation of marriage, he was required to submit verification of marriages he 
officiated to the Clerk of the County within three months of the ceremony. The act 
required the marriage "to be entered upon record by such Clerk, in a book to be by him 
kept for that purpose, which shall be evidence of such marriage." The application of this 
law in the Tabb area meant that Joseph Davenport, minister of Charles Parish, had to 
report any marriage that he solemnized to Thomas Everard, Clerk of York County Court, 
who was responsible for authenticating and maintaining records of marital bonds. (This 
same procedure is still in practice today.) 

This action of the legislature was a giant step in putting into practice the 
Jefferson/Madison concept of religious freedom. However, marriage still is both a 
religious ceremony and a civil event and, as such, is not in harmony with the 
constitutional principle of separation of church and state. For example, a minister must 
show proof of ordination by a recognized church in order for the state to "qualify" him to 
perform marital rites. Thus, the state requires a religious sanction to perform a civil act. 
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and a minister is required to obtain a state sanction to perform a religious act. A religious 
credential is required in order to hold a civic position, and a civic credential is required in 
order to perform a religious rite. 

Xhe European system, in which the state conducts a civil ceremony and the 
church officiates a rite of its own choosing, more closely reflects the Jeffersonian ideal 
and would implement Article VI of the Constitution. This dual method of partnering 
would allow people with different religious views or with no religious views to function 
as a community with less controversy. 

An Adjustment in Education 

Separation of church and state only becomes relevant to education if the state 
becomes involved in education. During the Colonial Period, education was mostly a 
family matter, as Governor Berkeley reported to his superiors in London, "every man 
according to his own ability instructs] his children." As the colony grew, the established 
church assume a role of supplementing the family’s responsibility in educating the youth. 
(See Chapter 8, “The Evolution of Public Education in Tabb) 

However, there were occasions in Colonial Virginia when the state became 
involved in education, and there was no line of demarcation between secular and 
religious education. Judges in civil courts had no qualms about ordering religious 
instruction for children in foster care. In 1648, the Orphan's Court of York County 
ordered foster parents “to p’vide sufficiently for y e s d foster, & to take care that he bee 
brought upp in y e feare of God and taught to Reade.” In July 18, 1698, the Elizabeth City 
court ordered that Ann Chandler, orphan of Daniel Chandler, “be taught to read a chapter 
in the Bible, y e Lord’s prayer, and ten commandments, and sempstress work” (Lyon G. 
Tyler, “Education in Colonial Virginia: Part I: poor Children and Orphans,” William and 
Mary Quarterly, Vol. 5, No. 4, April, 1897, p. 222.) 

From as early as 1634 when Benjamin Syms endowed a “free school," there was 
an element of "public schools," available to Tabb residents. Soon after the Syms school 
was started, the Eaton school was created by the same process; later the two were 
combined to form Syms-Eaton School. These “free schools” were public only in that 
their purpose was to educate a certain segment of the general population, the "poor." 
Although these schools were not directly supported by public taxation, they were 
administered and supported by the church. The free schools were indirectly supported by 
taxes because the church received government financing. 

In 1730,1753, and 1759,.the General Assembly undertook a series of legislative 
actions which resulted in these schools being governed by Trustees with the stipulation 
that the employment of teachers was to be approved by the minister and the governor. 
There seemed to be no concern about mingling church and state at that stage. 

After the Revolution, the constitutional emphasis on dichotomy between church 
and state called into question the authority of the school administrators. The ministers 
and churchwardens, and even the justices, questioned their legal standing in governing 
the schools. In 1805, the General Assembly passed legislation consolidating the two 
schools as Hampton Academy with the stipulation that “the parish of Poquoson, 
adjoining that of Elizabeth City [Kiquotan], is equally entitled with the latter to all the 
benefits which might result from the establishment of a school on the particular tract of 
land devised for the purpose.” 
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The legislation also allowed Hampton Academy to receive contributions from 
sources other than the Syms/Eaton endowments and the limitation of only enrolling the 
“poor” was dropped. By 1852, the Hampton Academy was truly a public school and ties 
to religious institutions were severed. 

At least as early as 1893, The Virginia General Assembly had assumed regulation 
of local school boards and William J. Stores was appointed Superintendent of Schools in 
York County. {The Journal of the Senate of Virginia, 1893) From this date, Tabb had 
genuine public education. 

The transition from private schools to public education was symbolic of the 
evolutionary process transpiring through the country. Once the state assumed the 
responsibility of education, a longer evolutionary process began in which public 
instruction would conform to separation of church and state as embedded in the 
Constitution's first amendment: “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” The free exercise 
clause gives the individual religious freedom, but the establishment clause denies the 
government the freedom to promote religion. The government can neither prohibit nor 
promote religious exercises. As Justice Tom Clark said, "The government is neutral, and, 
while protecting all, it prefers none, and it disparages none." 

In the 1962 Supreme Court case (Engel v. Vitale), the justices ruled (6 to 1) that a 
public school's requiring the reading of a "nondenominational" prayer written by the 
administration was in violation of the establishment clause and therefore was 
unconstitutional. In writing the opinion. Justice Black said, "The nature of... a prayer 
has always been religious." 

Ruling one year later on Abington v. Schempp, the court declared the reading of 
the Bible and the Lord’s Prayer in “opening exercise” unconstitutional because it was 
done in the context of worship rather than instruction. Justice Clark said, “To withstand 
the strictures of the Establishment Clause there must be a secular legislative purpose and 
a primary effect that neither advances nor inhibits religion.” Thus, the Bible can be read 
in public schools as literature or history, even as it influences literature and history, but it 
cannot be used as an instrument to practice religion. 

These two cases were based primarily upon the Establishment Clause, but when 
compulsory education and school financing through taxation were considered in many 
following cases, the Free Exercise Clause became formative because “free exercise” also 
requires “free not to exercise.” 

The application of constitutional principles to public education over the last half 
century is the same issue that Jefferson and Madison debated with Patrick Henry: Can a 
person be forced to support religion through taxation? Many of the court opinions quoted 
Jefferson and Madison, sometimes in the context of their controversy with Henry. Many 
court cases followed that continued the evolutionary process of applying constitutional 
principles to public education. These cases became guidelines in adjudicating other 
church/state conflicts, such as displaying religious symbols and materials in public 
buildings. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Separation of church and state is founded upon political, religious, and practical 
principles: 

Political. Democracy, with all of it glorious attributes, has its 
deficiencies. Our Founding Fathers recognized that majority rule has the 
potential of allowing the majority to abuse the minority; therefore, the bill 
of rights was written to assure that the government could not override 
certain individual rights, even if it represented the will of the majority. 

Primary among these individual rights is the freedom of religion. 

Religious. Justice Hugo Black said, "A union of government and religion 
tends to destroy government and to degrade religion." The nature of 
religion precludes its identity with any earthly institution. If the church is 
supported by the state or the state is supported by the church, religion 
forfeits its fundamental role of viewing the world situation from beyond 
ourselves. When Roger Williams, the father of American Baptists, 
contrasted "the garden of the church" with "the wilderness of the world," 
he was not denigrating worldly institutions; rather, he was emphasizing 
the separate roles for each institution. Religious groups formed the 
strongest coalition in establishing a free church within a free state because 
they recognized that valid religious devotion must be voluntary. 

Practical. We do not live in a homogeneous society, especially in the area 
of religion. What is sacred for one person is sacrilege for another. As a 
practical matter, the state should not try to harmonize religious 
differences; rather, each sectarian group should pursue its own course. 

Supreme Court opinions often cited historical religious conflict, 
sometimes religious war, as a practical reason for maintaining the 
separation of church and state. As Justice Sandra Day O'Conner said, 

"Why would we trade a system that has served us so well for one that has 
served others so poorly?" 

The Dilemma of Freedom 

There is no absolute freedom; one’s freedom is always limited by its infringement 
upon another’s freedom. A dilemma arises when individual freedom is set in 
juxtaposition to limited government. The same freedom that allows the individual to 
express his religious views prohibits the government from expressing religious views in 
the public forum. In order to guarantee the freedom of the individual, the freedom of the 
government must be limited. In order to preserve the rights of the group, individual 
freedom must be curtailed. Freedom of religion is limited if it infringes upon another’s 
freedom of religion or his freedom not to be religious. 

Establishment Clause vs. Free Exercise Clause 
Most often discord about church/state relations centers around the conflict 
between the Establishment Clause and the Free Exercise Clause. When a person 
functions as an individual, he enjoys the freedom accorded by “free exercise;” when he 
functions within society, he is bound by the self-imposed limits that government has 
placed upon itself. Prayer in public schools and posting the Ten Commandments on 
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government owned property exemplify the potential conflict within the First Amendment. 

The controversy arising from posting religious materials on a Tabb High bulletin 
board alluded to at the opening of this chapter has a definite correlation to the Patrick 
Henry vs. Jefferson/Madison debate of 1784-5: the Tabb teacher and Henry, representing 
the Free Exercise Clause, argued that the benefits of religious instruction justified the use 
of tax supported facilities; Jefferson/Madison and the York County School Board, 
representing the Establishment Clause, took the antithetical position that using tax 
supported resources to promote religion violated the taxpayers’ freedom of choice in 
religious matters. 

In the Fall of 2004, a Spanish teacher at Tabb High placed various items on the 
classroom bulletin board. In October of that year, the school board received a complaint 
from a private citizen that some of these items were “overly religious.” The school board 
asked the principal to investigate the matter which he did and returned a report on 
October 19,2004. The principal attempted to discuss the matter with the teacher, but he 
was absent that day; thereupon, the principal removed five items from the display 
“because he saw them as overly religious and thus violative of the Establishment Clause 
of the First Amendment.” . The principal placed the removed items on the teacher’s desk 
with an explanatory note. 

The five items were: 

(1) a 2001 National Day of Prayer poster, (advertising a Presidential 
Proclamation) featuring George Washington kneeling in prayer; 

(2) a May 15, 2004, Daily Press news article entitled “The God Gap, ” 
outlining religious and philosophical differences between President Bush 
and his challenger John Kerry; 

(3) an October 14, 2002, USA Today news article entitled “White House 
Staffers Gather for Bible Study, ” describing how then Attorney General 
Ashcroft led staffers in voluntary Bible study sessions; 

(4) a November 1, 2001, Daily Press news article, detailing the 
missionary activities of a former Virginia high school student, Veronica 
Bowers, who had been killed when her plane was shot down in South 
America; 

(5) a June 2001 Peninsula Rescue Mission newsletter, highlighting the 
missionary work of Bowers. 

(Italics indicate quotes from The United States Court of Appeals, Fourth 
Circuit records.) 

Some items with religious content were not removed because of their relation to Latin 
American culture which the principal considered appropriate in a Spanish class. 

After discussing the matter with the principal, the teacher retained a lawyer who 
wrote to the school board requesting permission to repost the items because they were 
“positive and good for the student.” The school board denied the request because the 
items were “not related to Spanish.” - 

Freedom of Religion vs. Freedom of Speech 
On August 11,2005, the teacher filed suit in U.S. District Court alleging that the 
School Board had deprived him of his First Amendment right to free speech. Both 
parties agreed that there were no disputes of material fact; thereafter, the adjudication 
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centered around the freedom of speech rather than religion. However, in order to shift 
the conflict from religion to speech, the teacher maintained that the items in question 
were used to fulfill his duties as an employee of the school board. Using the plaintiff’s 
own arguments, the judge ruled in favor of the defendant, citing the precedent of Urofsky 
v. Gilmore: 

The state must retain the ability to control the manner in which its 
employees discharge their duties and to direct its employees to undertake 
the responsibilities of their positions in a specified way. 

The teacher appealed the case in the Fourth Circuit based on the premise that he 
acted “not as a teacher, but instead as a private citizen only” and therefore had freedom 
of speech privileges. The court rejected his plea and handed down the judgment that 
“certain limitations are placed on the free speech rights of schoolteachers ... due to the 
nature of their employment by government-operated schools.” (The above data is based 
on (teacher’s name omitted) v. YORK COUNTY SCHOOL DIVISION, United States 
Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, No. 06-1363,2006-7.) 

Although the initial action of removing the religious items was justified by the 
Establishment Clause, the teacher did not challenge this procedure but based his appeal 
on freedom of speech. Therefore, the defendants did not have to justify their use of 
freedom of religion. The shift from religion to speech diminished the case’s relevance in 
clarifying religious freedom, but it highlighted the inherent conflict within the concept of 
freedom. 

This specific case seems to be over, but the issue of separation of church and 
state will likely arise whenever religious zeal is expressed in a democratic government. 
Perhaps, the history of Tabb will clarify the conflict and offer guidelines for reconciling 
the antagonisms inherent in a free society 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN TABB 

"If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, 
it expects what never was and never will be. ” 

—Thomas Jefferson 

Tabb’s reputation for excellence in education (as well as that of the entire county) 
is known throughout the state and sometimes nationally. We can justly take pride in the 
accomplishments of both students and faculties; yet, we should be aware that what exists 
today is in large part the result of what was done by those who came before us. This 
chapter surveys the evolution of public education in Tabb. 

COLONIAL EDUCATION 

William Berkeley (1605-1677), who was governor of Virginia longer than any 
other person, expressed a very negative view of public education, considering it the 
source of civil unrest: “I thank God, there are no free schools nor printing,... for learning 
has brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects into the world, and printing has divulged 
them, and libels against the best government.” (Hening, William Waller, Statues at 
Large, Vo\. II, p. 517) In spite of the governor’s prejudices, education in Colonial 
Virginia developed around three categories: private, religious, and free schools. 

Private Schools 

Colonial mores assumed that well-to-do families would provide for their own 
children's instruction, as Governor Berkeley reported to his superiors in London, "the 
same course that is taken in England ... every man according to his own ability 
instructs] his children." (Hening, Vol. II, p. 517) In most cases, this was accomplished 
by a prominent family hiring a teacher, building a small "schoolhouse" in close proximity 
to his residence, and inviting other families of means to enroll their children for a small 
fee. 

The Virginia Gazette carried many ads by teachers seeking employment, by 
employers seeking teachers, and by schools seeking students; for example: 

Dec. 12,1773'. A schoolmaster who understands Latin, Mathematicks, and 

will undertake to teach from 10 to 15 scholars ... in a publick School 

situated in a good neighborhood. 

1771. The Rev. William Dunlop having engaged a tutor for his own sons. 
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properly qualified to teach the learned languages as well as writing and 
arithmetick, would have no objection to taking two or three boys to board 
and educate. 

Sept. 19,1771. A Schoolmaster of a good character, well qualified to teach 
English, writing, and arithmetic will meet with the inhabitants in this 
neighborhood. 

The existence of private schools in Tabb is documented by the estate inventory of 
Jane Cullary, a Charles Parish school teacher who died in 1721, listing payments from 23 
families for “schooling,” including such families as Curtis, Chrisman, Shield, Hopkins, 
Kirby, Goodwin, Tabb, and (Thos.) Nelson. (York County, Order and Wills, No. 16, 
1720-1729, p. 46.) 

Religious Schools 

The line of demarcation between private and religious schools was not clearly 
defined. Following the English system of education, ministers in the Virginia colony 
considered instruction of the youth as part of their ministerial functions, sometimes as 
actual teachers, sometimes as administrators, or sometimes as overseers of communal 
life. The parish minister often conducted private schools (also called parson's schools) 
acting either as a private citizen or as an official of the church. Thus it is recorded that 
"Frances and Mary Calthorpe, orphans of Elimelech Calthorpe, paid Rev. Theodosius 
Staige, of Charles Parish, £3 for three years’ schooling .” (York County, Guardians 
Accounts, 1736-1739.) 

Public Schools 

"Free schools," although sometimes called "public schools," were not open to the 
general public; however, they were public in that their purpose was to educate a certain 
segment of the general population, the "poor." Although these schools were not directly 
supported by public taxation, any support they received from the church came indirectly 
from taxes because the church received government financing. Free schools were 
definitely the forerunner of present-day public education. 

The first free school (also the first endowed educational institution) in the United 
States was located in Elizabeth City County (present-day Hampton) on property adjacent 
to Charles Parish of York County. This school was established by virtue of Benjamin 
Syms' will dated February 12, 1634, which gave “two hundred acres on the Poquoson 
river (present-day Back River)... with the milk and increase of eight cows for the 
education and instruction of the children of the adjoining parishes of Elizabeth City and 
Kiquotan.” 

Twenty-five years later, Thomas Eaton bequeathed 500 acres to institute a second 
free school. This property was also located on Back River and abutted the Syms school 
grounds. The Syms will was executed by the justice of the court and sanctioned by the 
General Assembly in 1642. The same action was taken with regard to the Eaton will in 
1659. In the mid 1750s, legal action was taken to combine the two schools and to 
establish who was authorized to administer their operations . Since “a great number of 
children who were able to pay for their own education” were being admitted free, the 
same legislation limited student enrollment to “the poor” in accordance with the Syms 
will. 
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In 1734, the Bishop of London posed the following question to the Rev. Mr. 

James Falconer,- minister of Charles Parish: “Have you any public schools in your 
parish?” To which the minister replied, “There are two public schools, endowed, though 
very meanly, whereof John Mason and Abram Paris are teachers.” (Tyler, Lyon 
Gardiner, “Education in Colonial Virginia. Part III: Free Schools,” W&MQ) 

The Rev. Mr. Falconer exercised administrative authority even though the two schools 
were not within the geographical boundaries of his parish because they were only a few 
miles from the York County church but were nine miles from the Hampton church. 

REVOLUTIONARY EDUCATION 

The Revolution caused a turning around in education as well as in political 
structures. The constitutional emphasis on dichotomy between church and state was 
accompanied by the separation of religious and secular education, thus calling into 
question the authority of the Syms-Eaton administrators. The ministers and 
churchwardens, and even the justices, questioned their own legal standing in governing 
the schools. In 1805, the General Assembly passed legislation consolidating the two 
schools as Hampton Academy and moved the school to Hampton. Although the 
legislation stipulated that “the parish of Poquoson, adjoining that of Elizabeth City 
[Kiquotan], is equally entitled with the latter to all the benefits which might result from 
the establishment of a school on the particular tract of land devised for the purpose,” the 
distance to the new location greatly diminished accessibility for Tabb residents. 

The legislation also allowed Hampton Academy to receive contributions from 
sources other than the Syms-Eaton endowments and the limitation of only enrolling the 
“poor” was dropped. By 1852, the Hampton Academy (a.k.a. Cary’s Hampton Academy) 
was truly a public school and ties to religious institutions were severed. (Eventually, the 
Syms-Eaton/Hampton Academy became Hampton High School.) 

CONTINUATION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

After the Revolution, the colonial concept that well-to-do families should provide 
for their children’s education remained in vogue and small private schools were the 
primary means of instruction. These schools were family oriented with the teacher living 
in the household and the classroom located on the homestead. The major emphasis was 
on secular instruction with religious matters taking a secondary role. 

The 1860 census records listed school teachers living in several Tabb households. 
For example, Louisa Turner, 20, was living with the Collowhill Presson family with her 
occupation listed as “school teacher” and Virginia Bosworth had the same employment 
with the George W. Smith family. The 1870 census did not list a school teacher in either 
of these families; however, Mary Octavia Smith, daughter of George W. Smith, 
conducted a school in her home and had students from the surrounding neighborhood 
which may indicate a shift in education from family to community orientation. 

The school conducted by Miss Mary Octavia Smith (“Miss Tavey”) may be a step 
in the evolution toward public education. Miss Tavey’s school is documented in her 
diary dated January, 1863, to November, 1867 {Love and Loss, Mary Octavia Tabb) 
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which makes 31 references to her school, most of which were insignificant statements 
such as, “After school, I...Other references picture the school being operated in her 
home (in “the kitchen room upstairs”) and other families of the community using her 
services. For example, the March 19, 1868, entry states, “Mrs. Presson called in a short 
while this evening to engage her son to me for a scholar.” Note that the Presson family 
had retained a “teacher in residence,” but by the late 1860s, was utilizing a more 
communal form of education. It is not known how long Miss Tavey taught school after 
her diary stopped, but it is reasonable to conclude that her school was a forerunner to the 
Smithville Grammar School which was built on her family’s farm. 

EVOLVING PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Virginia’s constitution, written in 1879 in compliance with federal reconstruction 
legislation, established the State Board of Education with the mandate to create “a 
uniform system of public free schools.” However, funding was not provided to carry out 
this mandate immediately, and the development of formal public education was stretched 
out over several decades. In the meantime, the family/private educational system was 
supplemented with “boarding schools,” but these were only accessible to those who 
could afford it. Cary’s Hampton Academy offered boarding facilities for students who 
could not commute on a daily basis; this would incur cost additional to the standard 
tuition. It is ironic that the Syms-Eaton school whose original purpose was to educate the 
poor developed into a prestigious institution for the well-to-do. 

Implementing Virginia’s constitutional provision for a “uniform system of public 
free schools” required the creation of local school boards and the appointment of 
Superintendents of Schools which had to be confirmed by the Virginia Senate. 

Sometime before 1888, the Poquoson School District was established with trustees who 
were agents in the legal transfer of school properties from private to public ownership. 
(Deed Book 38, pages 499-502) On December 14, 1893, William J. Stores, who as 
Commissioner of Chancery had certified (and probably wrote) some of the public school 
deeds, was appointed Superintendent of Schools in York County. (The Journal of the 
Senate of Virginia, 1893) In all probability. Stores was York County’s first School 
Superintendent, a position he held for at least seven years. (The 1900 census states 
Stores’ occupation as Superintendent of Schools.) 

Civic/Public Education 

To compensate for the lack of state funding to fulfill Virginia’s constitutional 
mandate to create a “uniform system of public free schools,” civic organizations, called 
patron leagues, solicited funds to purchase physical facilities. Deed Book 38, pages 499- 
502 list properties transferred to the Poquoson School District No. 4 among which are 
four sites in the Tabb area; although the deed does not call these schools by name, they 
can be identified by qross-referencing boundary locations and correlating these sites with 
others sources of information. The four elementary Tabb schools were: (1) Darby (a.k.a 
Tabb), (2) Smithville, (3) Cary’s Chapel, (4) one unidentified, located on the site of the 
present-day Tabb Elementary. 
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Most of the above mentioned deeds do not specify whether the purchase was a 
prior existing school or land on which a school was to be built. The Darby School deed 
does specify that a school already existed; in fact, the deed only covers “a certain school- 
house.” The Darby deed is significant because it clearly represents private civic-minded 
citizens initiating and developing a school which led to a public school. The following 
deed is identified as that of the Darby School because Wesley Thomas, the grantor, also 
granted land on which Zion Prospect Baptist Church was built, and its first meeting was 
held in “the public school.” (The History of Zion Prospect, www.zionprospect.org) 

This Deed made this 3 rd day of Feby. A. D. 1888 between Wesley 
Thomas (Trustee) of the first part and the School Trustees of Poquoson 
School District of the 2 nd part all of the County of York and State of 
Virginia, Witnesseth, that for and in consideration of one Dollar to him in 
had paid, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged and for the further 
consideration of the love for public free Education, the said party of the 
1 st part has granted, bargained, sold, given and conveyed unto the parties 
of the 2 nd part; and by these present do grant, bargain, sell, give & 
convey unto the parties of the second (3 rd ) part a certain school-house, 
situated upon the land of the said Wesly Thomas, and in the said County, 
to have and to hold, forever, (to ?) be used as a colored Public Free 
School, nevertheless with the privilege, granted to the Colored Citizens to 
have therein religious Services on the Sabbath day or at night during the 
week. And the said party of the first party hereby covenants that he will 
warrant generally the property hereby conveyed. 

Witness his Signature & seal this 3 rd day of Feby 1888. 

Wesley Thomas, Trustee (seal) 

Virginia, York County, to wit, 

I, Wm. J. Stores, a commissioner in Chancery in & for the County of York 
& State of Virginia, do certify that Wesley Thomas, whose name is signed 
to the writing herein to annexed & bearing date on the 3 rd day of Feby. A. 

D. 1888, have acknowledged the same before me in my county aforesaid. 
Delivered under my hand this 3 rd day of Feby. A. D. 1888, Wm. J. Stores, 
Commissioner Chy. (Deed Book 21, p.286.) 



The Elementary School in 
Darbytown 

(Photo provided by Joyce Gains) 
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When the African-American schools were consolidated in 1953, the school on 
Darby Road, which was called “Tabb School” at that time, was sold to Zion Prospect 
Church for $500. {Daily Press, Nov. 20, 1953) 

On January 18,1912, George L. Smith, nephew of Miss Tavey, sold one acre of 
land to the School Board of Poquoson District 4 which housed the two room Smithville 
Grammar School. (Deed Book 31, p. 436.) This property was located on “the main road 
from Yorktown to Hampton” (Yorktown Road) where the Dominion Power substation is 
located today. It is not clear whether the school board was buying a prior existing 
building or a site for new construction. It seems that Miss Tavey’s family-oriented 
private school which had taken on communal characteristics was the forerunner of the 
Smithville school. 



Smithville School — 1925 

Front Row: Wise Thomas, Violet Wilson, Annie Lee Tabb, Nelson King, 
Vance Thomas, Oakie Wilson, Franklin Curtis Smith, John King, Robert 
Hudgins. Second Row: Mary Smith, Thrulow Wilson, Thaddeus Wilson, 

Mattie_ . Elizabeth Page, Gladys Thomas, Floyd Wilson, Mrs. Clara 

James. Third Row: Ernest Smith, Wilbur Davis, Virginia Dryden, Edgar 
Dryde'n, Myrtle Davis, Sallie Lee Thomas. 

(Identifications by Mrs. Elizabeth Page Smith) 

Mrs. Maria Elizabeth Hoxie Tabb, principal and teacher 
at Smithville Elementary, was absent the day that the 
above picture was taken. Prior to marrying Howard 
Tabb, Miss Tavey’s son, Miss Hoxie lived on Todd’s 
Lane in Elizabeth City County. She was the faithful 
guardian of Miss Tavey’s diary which her two daughters 
recently published . 
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Qjit-G rafton School 


The Smithville school operated as the 
primary means of elementary instruction 
for the surrounding community until 1926 
when the white students were transferred to 
Dare-Grafton School on Dare Road. 



In 1914, A. E. Sinclair sold a tract of land “bound on the north by Cary’s Chapel Church” 
to Poquoson School District which became the site of the Cary’s Chapel Elementary 
School for African-Americans. This deed does not specify whether an existing building 
was on the property or whether it was purchased for the future building of a school. 

(Deed Book 33, page 578) 



Cary’s Chapel Elementary School 


Russell Hopson, a retired York 
County school teacher, gave the 
following description of the Cary’s 
Chapel school: “I attended this school 
from 1950-1954. ... The school had 
two rooms and was divided by a 
folding door which separated the 
rooms. There was a door entrance to 
each of the classrooms. Grades 1 -3 
faced Cary's Chapel Road and grades 
4-6 abutted the west. The seventh 
grade went to school in the Hook 
(Darby Road) by the 1930's. There 
were two outdoor privies on the 
southern boundaries of the 

schoolhouse. Each classroom had a wood stove. There was a well and water fountain 
between the school building and Chapel Road.” 

When the African-American schools were consolidated in 1953, the 
school site was sold to Cary’s Chapel Church (today’s Cary’s Baptist Church) for 
$524. (Daily Press, Nov. 20, 1953) 

In 1916, William Howard and his wife conveyed % acre of land to the Poquoson 
School District. The deed which transferred this property to the York School Board in 
1922 has an attached surveyor’s plat entitled “Plat of % acre of land formerly of Wm 
Howard purchased for school purposes.” This 1922 plat designates the V* acre as 
“Present School Lot.”, (Deed Book 35A, pages 233-4) Obviously, a school existed on the 
site; however, this writer could not find any other reference to this school nor could any 
elder citizens of the community recall that a school existed there. In 1976, Tabb 
Elementary was built on property owned by the descendents of William Howard. 
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The construction and operation of the York County Training School was an 
example of how public education came into being through cooperation between local 
patron leagues, state and local government, and philanthropic foundations. In 1914,the 
patron league, under the leadership of Mary S. Washington, initiated actions to build an 
African American school in Yorktown that would offer more advanced classes in 
addition to elementary education. Upon the recommendation of the State Supervisor of 
Negro Education, Charles E. Brown became the director of the project and was the 
school’s principal until 1933. Land was purchased and a four-room school was 
constructed mostly with volunteer labor; in 1915, the school received its first students. 

However, in 1918, the federal government bought land, including the newly built 
school for the creation of the Naval Mine Depot. Shiloh Baptist Church allowed the 
school to use its facilities while a new school was being built. With $6,000 received 
form the government for the confiscated property, $1,600 from the Rosenwald Fund (a 
philanthropic foundation for aiding the construction of “Negro” schools), $4,500 raised 
by the patrons, a new school was constructed on 5.5 acres next door to the Shiloh 
Church. Later additions were made through $6,000 provided by the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, York County School Board, and the patron league, each making equal 
contributions. The York County Training School had nine teachers and 320 students. 
During the early years of the training school’s existence, the patron league provided half 
of the teachers’ salaries. (“History of York County Training School,” The Hornet, 
Eleventh School-wide Reunion, August 22-23, 2008, page 6.) 



York County Training 
School 

(Copied from the Minutes of 
York Training School class 
reunion.) 


Through the efforts of the Poquoson 
Patron League, the first high school in York 
County was built in 1910-11 at a'cost of 
$6,000. This two-story building, which was 
located on the site of the present-day 
Poquoson Middle School, housed classes 
from first grade through high school and 
later became Poquoson Elementary School. 

Although Tabb was in the Poquoson 
Magisterial District which qualified their 
students’ enrollment In Poquoson High 
School, most families in this community 
elected to send their children to Morrison 
High School (present-day Warwick High). 



York’s First High School 
This writer attended 6 01 & 7 th grades in this 
building. 
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Being in the northern most portion of the district, Tabb residents did not feel much 
affinity with southern Poquoson. Elizabeth Page Smith said she chose to attend Warwick 
High because that school offered more advanced classes in Latin. John King, owner of 
the farm that is now King’s Villa, bought a bus which his son, John, Jr., drove on the 
daily route from Tabb to Morrison High. Students, some walking several miles, 
congregated at the Smith store located at the tri-intersection of Routes 17 and 134 and 
Yorktown Road to board King’s school bus. 

York County School Board. 

In 1922, the General Assembly passed legislation unifying all public schools in a 
local jurisdiction under a single school board. In compliance with this law, the 
ownership of all school 
property was transferred to the 
York County School Board. 

(Deed Book 38, p. 499, 

September 25, 1922) 

In 1932, a new brick 
Poquoson High School was 
opened to accommodate all the 
white students in York with the 
exception of those living in the 
Bruton District who attended 
Matthew Whalley. During this 
time of segregation, African-American students attended the York County Training 
School at Yorktown. White pupils living on the Navel Weapons Station were bused 
fifteen miles plus to attend Poquoson while African-Americans living in the Cary’s 
Chapel community were bused fifteen miles in the opposite direction to attend the 
training school. 

Poquoson High was an accredited school which certified that its diplomas 
qualified their graduates to enter most colleges; however, the York County Training 
School awarded their graduates a certificate which did not satisfy most college entrance 
requirements. Julius Hopson went to the training school for one year after completing his 
elementary education at Cary’s Chapel School. Julius’ parents, who operated a store 
across the road from present-day Tabb High, sent him to live with relatives in Chicago in 
order for him to receive a recognized diploma; however Julius did not like city life and 
returned home after one year. The Hopsons bought their son a car to commute to 
Phoenix High School located on the campus of Hampton Institute (forerunner of 
Hampton University). As a student at the university, Julius met his future wife, Jenny. 
Eventually both Julius and Jenny became school teachers. 

* 

, 1952: A Year of Crisis 

By 1950, York officials had recognized the problem of the high school’s 
disproportionate location and were formalizing plans to build a new high school at a 



Poquoson High School 1935 
York Chronicle 
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more central location. The citizens 
of Poquoson, anticipating that the 
proposed school would not be in 
their community, took legal actions 
to incorporate into a township 
allowing them to maintain a separate 
school system. This proposed 
course of action required the 
approval of the citizenry in an 
authorized election. 

The discourse leading up to 
the election became highly 
emotional, at times approaching the 
irrational. However, both sides had 
legitimate arguments. Poquoson 
High School came into existence by 
the initiative of the civic-minded 
people of Poquoson; however, York 
County had owned and operated the 
school since 1922, and the school 
was disproportionately located. 
Perhaps, a compromise could have 
been formulated, such as building a 
new school and keeping the old one 
in operation. Although the two- 
school-solution would have been an 
option a decade later, it was not 
financially feasible in 1952. 

May 1, 1952, was the single 
most decisive day in the history of 
public education in Tabb, perhaps 
the most decisive day of Tabb’s 
history in general. On this day, the 
voters of the Tabernacle and Trinity 
precincts of the Poquoson 
Magisterial District voted to ratify 
the charter creating the Township of 
Poquoson. Even though Tabb was in 
that magisterial district, its citizens 
requested that their precinct not be 
included in the proposed township; 
therefore, they did not vote in the 
election nor was Tabb within the 
boundaries of the new jurisdiction. 
(No, No, A Thousand Times No, 


A Way Out For York 

The incorporation of Poquoson as a town, 
which took effect last Tuesday, combines with 
other peculiar conditions affecting York County 
to raise the question whether York would not be 
prudent to make overtures for consolidation with 
another county. Political developments on the 
lower Peninsula since Poquoson's decision to in¬ 
corporate also have left James City County, 
which to some extent is affected by the same 
sort of peculiar conditions, as the only county 
with which a union would be practicable. 

Until last month, York could have chosen 
several courses. It might have consolidated with 
I:li7abcth City; with Warwick; with James City; 
or—though it is not certain that the law providing 
for consolidation is quite so broad—perhaps it 
might have consolidated on a divided basis, part¬ 
ly with Warwick and partly with James City.* Util 
lilizahcth City is now part of the new City of 
Hampton; and Warwick also will become a new 
city of the first class on July 16— in less than 
two weeks. Their geographical and territorial 
lines may remain, as they have remained for many 
years, both including parts of Newport News; 
but they have no more county government. 

Poquoson, while still a part of York County 
and not totally independent of York, is inde¬ 
pendent for all practical purposes. York loses 
the tax revenue it formerly collected from 
Poquoson, and this was the major part of its 
revenue. York also sheds responsibility for gov¬ 
ernmental and ministerial services in Poquoson, 
which is a point not always fully taken into ac¬ 
count when separate incorporation or annexation 
takes place, lint a great deal of York's territory 
is occupied by government property: The Colonial 
National Historical Park, the Naval Mine Depot 
and Mine Warfare School and fuel oil station, and 
so on. This land pays no tivxes. yet its occupancy 
creates both financial and administrative problems 
for York. 

Some government property also lies in James 
City, which creates in only lesser degree the same 
kind of problems (here. It might be very much 
to the financial and administrative interest of 
both these counties to consider a consolidation 
into a single county, under laws already enacted 
for the purpose. At the very least the idea is 
worthy of sympathetic study. The greatest ob¬ 
stacle, probably, will be the historic connections 
and traditions/going back to the earliest colonial 
period. Ilut York has been complaining for a 
long time about severe financial problems, and 
consolidation might well offer a good way out. 


Daily Press editorial July 5, 1952 
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Poquoson Historical Commission) The vote on that decisive day finalized Poquoson’s 
secession from York County. Aside from the education issue, York’s drafting new 
magisterial districts defined the boundaries of the area that is now called Tabb. 

Public education was the primary cause of the split in the jurisdictions and the 
new governmental alignments were the primary factors in the future development of 
Tabb’s public education. Poquoson’s secession form the county left York with a major 
crisis: revenues decreased and expenditures increased. York lost a major portion of its 
tax base with the withdrawal of the high concentration of population in the southern 
portion of the county. Although York still owned the high school, it was no longer 
located in the county, and its prorated sale to the new township would not adequately 
supplement the construction of a new facility. The crisis was compounded by Virginia’s 
segregation policy of “separate but equal” which required that an equivalent school for 
African-Americans be constructed in addition to the proposed “white” school. 

The loss of population, land area, and tax base called into question York’s 
viability as a governmental jurisdiction. The Daily Press suggested that the County of 
York should disband and consolidate with James City County and/or Hampton. 

Crisis Resolved 

Shortly after Poquoson became a township, York County experienced an 
economic boom which increased its tax revenue to the point of adequately financing the 
necessary school construction. The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey built an oil 
refinery in York, and VEPCO (later renamed Dominion Power) located its power plant 
on adjoining property, thereby giving the county a windfall in increased revenue. The 
Board of Supervisors recognized that the oil refinery “would materially and beneficially 
affect the economy of York County” in a resolution dated May 14, 1953. (For the full text 
of the resolution, see Daily Press, May 15,1953 p. 16.) As Williamsburg’s tourist 
industry grew, related commercial businesses, such as restaurants and motels, expanded 
into the northern section of York County. The oil refinery, the power plant, and the 
tourism expansion greatly increased the ratio of commercial to residential real estate 
property, creating the county’s favorable tax base. At approximately the same time. 
Bethel Manor, a military housing complex for Langley servicemen, was built in southern 
York; normally high density housing is not favorable to the tax base, but in the mid¬ 
twentieth century. Impact Aid was more than adequate to compensate for federal 
exemption from property tax. For several decades. Bethel Manor was an asset to the 
county’s treasury. 

On May 21,1953, York County School Board voted to procure $1,100,000 
through the sale of bonds. With an additional $385,000 federal grant, the county 
proceeded with a school construction program that would adequately meet the structural 
needs of York’s education system. The initial plan included building a new African- 
American school on the site of the exiting York County Training School. However, when 
it was discovered that the Training School was located on land where fortifications 
existed during the Revolutionary War, a deal was made between the School Board and 
the National Park Service to trade the school property on Goosley Road for property with 
less historical significance and more suitability for a school location. To finalize such a 
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transaction required an Act of Congress; 
therefore, Edward J. Robeson, 
congressman from the First Virginia 
District, introduced H.R. 1936 which 
allow the county to grant 24 acres to the 
Department of the Interior in exchange 
for two plots containing 55 acres. (Daily 
Press, May 16, 1963, “York Board Acts 
on New School Plan,” and. May 22, 

1963, “Three prime Moves in York For 
School Improvements.”) 



Open House Set, 
At York School ; 

Yorktown, Dec. 4 — An open 
house will be held it the new con¬ 
solidated Negro school in Yoilc 
County from 2:30 to 4 Sunday after* 
noon, Raymond L. Rice, principal, 
has announced. 

John P. Wornom, chairman of the 
York County School Board, will 
conduct a tour of the premises and 
has urged that parents of children 
attending the school attend the open 
house. Parents can thus learn at first 
hand the scope of the education pro¬ 
gram now in effect in York County, 
Wornom said. 

Members of the Yorktown Train¬ 
ing School Parent-Teacher Associa¬ 
tion will serve refreshment during 
the open house. 

Eight rooms at the school are 
now being used and construction is 
still in progress on the rest of tho 
new building. 
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iterated that it Is highly arobsMr •** addition to 11 dust rooms dc- 
the building «a broken fete and ,tr °>*d br todays flames, an audi- 
ihe fire delfecraiely act. torium. which has a testing carac- 

Police are bating their belief «** ® r 37 *. denroyed. 

Ihal araoo wag coramhted on the . Looted across the road from 
fact that the home economics aoc- |b * wj* *** fire ii the sdc of 
(age adjacent to the main building ,be Grand French Battery en- 
waa broke* Into early to the mghi treisctoncat and the school property 
and cleaned of aiJscrware, blank- 11 <*» l*nd on which iortificai'oos 
cts and equipment. »*** tooted and where action look 

The eaaci time of she fire has P ,4 f5 «**{.:to the 1781 surrender 
yef to be ntabliihcd. but a is hr- ot (orowallis. 
lieved h stalled between 12 mid* hoard planned in Be¬ 

night and I A, M. The fire war **P«»" „ "turn fp- the property 
discosered by W. H. Hsn of the •"°« h *r 55 acres of land on the new 
Naval Mine Depot. Slate Trooper *****17. on pan of winch the new 
R.9L. Frazier was the first to be *or sol ids ted Ncpohigb and ele- 
notificd of the blaze. He got to *"*™**y «*H 1* located, 

the scene about |0 sniaates to 1. He Bld * ior «he conn ruction of the 
vat followed by National Park Property were opened last week and 
Rangers. When they got there, Jh* hfotley Construction Co. of 
flames west going through the roof. *■* tow with an offer 

The flames were Sided bv heavy of Moore said the 

winds. But despite this, they were “*»w!«g of the contract was being 
confined to the main building bv held op pending completion of ne- 
firefighling forces from the Colonial foiwctom for the transfer of laod 
National Historical Park and the with the government agency. 

Naval Mina Depot and Vftoe War- S-nfocd said the York Countv 
fare Schools, who fought the flames Training School. Negro high and 
several hours. elementary structure, would rot 

The adjacent buildings—tome have hern used as a school after ; 
economies, agriculture, and cafe- wore thaa one year from row. 
tens—were not touched by the The new building, when corn- 
blare. pletcd. wifi accommodate Negro 1 

PI AN FOR CLA5BV3 "is* and elemcatary pupils. Alvo 
T. Hyland Sanford. iuf<noiod- * enable the closing of iwo¬ 
rm of York County puMic schools. tohooto at Tabbs and C.r/s 
said arrangements would be made Chapel and one-room school si 
tomorrow to resume dma The Gfaitoa. In addition, high school 
home mnMSfs bail drag agrkul- children in Bruton Distncs. now at- 
lure buOding sad the cafeteria teoimg school to Williamsburg, anil 
will be used as class rooms for (ha be transferred lo the new comolt, 
remainder of the semester, la ad- dated iratittitiof) A new clrmen- ; 
d if ion, efforts will be made to use ••ry school for Bruton District ele- 
Jocaf churches for classrooms lor menlary cbilJren al*o is planned. 

(he elementary children. !-*•* night'* brealm marked the 

York Couoty school officials uid second at the Yorktown school »a 
lha 31 year-old oae-tfory frame shout a week. The earlier break- 
SiAool. slated for replacement by a_ ta was In the school office. } 

new one-story comoiidaeed brick 
building to It54. had eight moff 
days lo oprraie in the present sea- > 

atom. The fire destroyed the 
school ret cm At. 

C. S. Moore. .Yorktown riVoo? 
board clerk, said the hwLdtoa was 
a total toes He miimeted the 
loaa at *40.00*. and the buSdug 
waa Insured for *30/00. 

Moore said plana callrd low the 
erection of % temporary stnsrrore 


today dedroyed 
budding of (he ' 
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On May 28,1953, the York County Training School was destroyed by fire (Daily Press 
article on page 217). In spite of various details about the land transfer being incomplete, 
the school board voted to begin construction on the African-American school at the cost 
of $675,715 with a bonus of $15,000 if eight classrooms were completed by September 
30. 

With only eight days left in the school year after the fire, the high school students 
completed the session in the auxiliary buildings and the elementary students met in 
various churches. The graduation ceremony was held at Shiloh Baptist Church. 

When school opened in the Fall of 1953,309 students met in one wing of the new school 
still being called York County Training School; however, on December 17, 1953, the 
name was changed to James Weldon Johnson. {Daily Press, “To Name New York School 
for Johnson”) 


FRUITION OF THE PUBLIC EDUCATION 


In 1954, the new found affluence allowed the county to open both York High and 
James Weldon Johnson. With the new centrally located York High, white students in 
northern York no longer attended the Williamsburg school system. For the first time in 
York’s history, the county provided public education within its boundary for all citizens. 


York Enrolls 
2,200 Pupils 

Yorlctowo, Sept. 10.—First-day 
enrollment in York County schools 
totaled 2,200 pupils—an increase 
of 234 over the same day last year. 
Superintendent of Schools T. Ry- 
land Sanford Jr., reported at the 
close of sessions today. 

White schools showed an increase 
of 220 students, while Negro 
schools added 14 to their rolls. 

Total white enrollment was 
1,758, compared to 1,538 last year. 
Enrollment at each school and com¬ 
parative figures for the same day in 
1952 follow: Poquoson High School, 
431, and 402; Poquoson Elementary 
School, 589, and 541; Yorktown 
Elementary School, 421 and 479, 
and Magruder School, 317 and 116. 

Atotal of 442 Neftro students 
enrolled, compared to 428 last year. 
Comparative figures, this year and 
1952, for each school: York County 
Training School, 309 and 289; 
Tabb. 63 and 60; Grafton, 27 and 
28; Carys Chapel, 43 and 51. 


Town-County Enroll 
2,759 On First Day 


Yorktown, Scp«. 9.—Yoit County Icitive of population increases in thf 
school* offering complete •choolI , * ,^,h * r ! , York Counts 

'«“«*• <- ?. »->•'■ <•••■ l:r ,r,r 

lory, opened their doon to a total .uied hi school. The gain at Mi- 

of 2*759 children of all grades t* v> -2 children. 

mnrnini. The enrollment v«t with*] Jarnca Weldon Johnson Negro 

.in 10 to 20 of what school official*! * ,Tk Wil,ed mi VorUown. 

In—i —.-» omcianji^jn^h operated on a oartial ham 

la\f sear, welcomed >06 students ot 
tfll prudes Iron* all districts escept 
Itruton where the elementary »cho«*J 
there, brcdcrick Douglass. opened 
for the lir%t time with an enroll- 
:menl ol 17.1 children in the first 
| seven grades. 

I he two schools gave the countv 
a total Negro enrollment of 681 at 


had expected 
I’.acept in Poquoson, where trans¬ 
fer of non-town students to the new 
consolidated and elementary schools 
*«re resulted in a sizable decrease 
[in total enrollment, all county 
I schools that operated last year 
corded increases. 


York High School enrolled 288II* ncjjrn enroiimcm ui ooi as 
children in the high school grades'!compared with 1.234 white students 
and another 172 in the suth and4* n *hc (our districts, Total four-dis- 
acventh elementary grades for a trict enmllment today was 1,915. 
hrst year total of 460. jl Poquoson, where about 210 of 

Yorktown elementary, whlch l* - ' 1 V c *r s high school and clemcn- 
moved its upper grades to the high l lir y enrollment transferred into the 
'school building bui ai ihe same limeH c ! nun, V system as a result of lcpara- 
picked up the dilTerence and then|* ,on of ihe r»o systems this Sum- 
some, had a first day enrollment oil'mcr. had total tint dav enrollment 
445 students in the first ns grade f 844 — a drop of 176. 

*— 24 more than attended classes on ft A large first gratjc enrollment to* 
Ihe same day last year. j dav ami infill* ol new undents in 

Magruder, the white elemental brought about by popu 

school in llruton, after addingi ,3r n has taken up much 

eni i'° r lhc *°ss »n the Poquo son s> Men*. 


classroom space during the resent 
{construction program jumped cn 
rollment to 339 children ol the first 
six grades. This, perhaps, was indt- 
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James Weldon Johnson was built by the same floor plan as York High to comply 
with Virginia’s “separate but equal” policy; however, this procedure was ruled 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in 1954 (Brown v. Board of Education, Topeka, 
Kansas). The segregated schools continued under Virginia’s “massive resistance” 
program until 1964 when the first African-American was enrolled in a previously all 
white school. Following the state and national trend, York completely ended the 
segregated educational system in 1967, and James Weldon Johnson became Yorktown 
Middle School. However, the process of integration was not harmonious. The Daily 
Press article, “Integration arrives in Hampton Roads despite protests,” May 9,2004, 
describes the initial integration of York County Schools: 

A York County black girl mistakenly 
admitted to a white school was 
transferred to a black school once the 
error was realized. Called "a nigger," she 
thought people were saying her name - 
Anita - wrong.... [A] 6-year-old York 
County girl named Anita Smith walked 
into Grafton Bethel Elementary School 
holding her father's hand. Anita's very 
first day of school followed a lawsuit 
brought against the school district by her 
family and 18 other black families. Her 
father, Benjamin Smith, had initially 
been allowed to register his daughter at 
Grafton Bethel because the staff thought 
the family - with their sand-colored skin 
- was Brazilian. When school officials 
realized Anita was black, they changed 
their minds. In court, the defense 
claimed that the county had transferred 
Anita to relieve overcrowding. But she 
was the only student who was moved. 

"Thisis discrimination of the grossest 
kind," U.S. District Court Judge Walter 
Hoffman said, and ordered Anita 
admitted. 

Within two and a half years of the 1952 crisis, York had moved from a county 
without a high school within it boundaries to a fully facilitated public education system. 
The York County School Division reached its apex of quality education in the 1970s 
when it was consistently recognized as one of the best school divisions in the state. As 
the county’s population grew from 11,750 in 1950 to 64,100 at the present (2010), the 
physical educational facilities also grew; today York has four high schools, four middle 



Anita Smith holds a picture taken of her 
hoarding the bus when she attended 
Grafton*Bethel Elementary School. 
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schools, and ten elementary schools with an enrollment of over 12,000 students. 

As the county expanded its educational program, Tabb’s schools had a 
corresponding growth. Today, the Tabb Attendance Zone has six schools: Tabb Middle 
built in 1967 (built on land previously owned by Tavey Tabb), Tabb High built in 1972, 
and Tabb Elementary built in 1976. There are three additional elementary schools in the 
Tabb Zone: Bethel Manor, Mount Vernon, and Coventry. 

The evolution of Tabb’s public education moved from Syms-Eaton School for 
the Poor to Jane Cullary’s private school, to Miss Tavey’s “school above the kitchen 
room,” to Darby, Smithville, and Cary’s Chapel Elementary, to commuting to other 
areas, to Poquoson Elementary and High schools, to the Tabb Attendance Zone with over 
3,000 students. 

As stated in the opening paragraph of this chapter: Tabb’s reputation for 
excellence in education (as well as that of the entire county) is known throughout the 
state and sometimes nationally. We can justly take pride in the accomplishments of both 
students and faculties; yet, we should be aware that what exists today is in large part the 
result of what was done by those who came before us 
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CHAPTER IX 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 


Those were the days my friend 
We thought they'd never end. 

Those were the days, oh yes those were the days 
—Those Were The Days 
Mary Hopkin 
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I REMEMBER CICERO 

First Published in the York Town Crier on July 15, 1992 
Slightly Edited in 2010 

During the days of my youth (late ‘50s and early ‘60s), an abandoned dog took up 
residence on our family farm (in Tabb). Although this dog was probably not pedigreed, 
one could easily see that he was a blue tick hound of good blood lines. However, later 
activities demonstrated that his hunting 
expertise was not as great as one might expect 
from his physical appearance. This may explain 
why his previous owner abandoned him. 

Other than being a gentle and lovable 
pet, this noble-looking hound had another 
redeeming trait. He had the deepest, most 
melodious howl ever to leave the throat of a 
blue tick hound. As he wandered through the 
nearby woods going through the pretense of 
hunting, much like a child’s play imitating 
future employment, all who heard his mournful 
yet melodious bray marveled at the volume and 
the quality of his voice. 

When the time came to give our 
newfound pet a name, it was obvious from his 
vocal abilities that henceforth our blue tick 
hound should be called Cicero. Although this 
great Roman orator may have had many namesakes, I am confident that our gentle¬ 
voiced canine was the most worthy to bear Cicero’s name. 

Cicero made our family farm his permanent home, but his activities were not 
limited to the boundaries of our property; utilizing his winning ways, he made friends 
with all the neighbors. (In those days, a person was still your neighbor even though he 
lived several miles away.) As Cicero made his nightly excursion into the surrounding 
woods, the neighbors never complained of him as a nuisance; on the contrary, he 
somewhat became community property and community pride. Neighbors would say, “I 
heard Cicero last night; sounded like he was over toward Shady Brook (where Salty Paws 
is in 2010),” or “I heard him over by the reservoir on Big Bethel Road.” 

“Those were the days, oh yes those were the days. ” 

Cicero has been gone for a long time now, for it seems that within the order of 
things, pets are destined to cover only a single phase of life’s adventures. The family 
farm has become the home of the Mary Jane Bread Store and the Tinee Giant. (By 2010, 
the Tinee Giant as well as most of my family’s farm had become Northside Church of 
Christ.) The surrounding woods have become Tabb Lakes and Coventry. Yet, with the 
ears of my memory, I still hear those melodious tones of Cicero’s howl resounding 
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through the lonesome woods. 

As I remember Cicero, I recall the days when life was lived at a slower pace in 
York County. Life without leash laws, zoning regulations, and building permits gives 
one a feeling of experiencing primeval freedom. Comparing life in the county during 
Cicero’^ time to life of the current time, I recognize that Cicero’s roaming through the 
surrounding woods is a picture of freedom, but Cicero’s roaming through Tabb Lakes 
would be libertarianism infringing upon other people’s freedom. 

“The times, they are a’ changing,” and they always have been changing. York 
County was a good place to live during Cicero’s time; it’s a good place to live today. 
York County has done a good job of changing with the changing times. 
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THE LAST WHIPPOORWILL 

Originally published in the York Town Crier, August 4,2001 
Edited November 8,2010 

In 1976,1 returned to York County after having lived in a Newport News 
apartment for several years. On the first morning at my present residence, I was 
pleasantly awakened by the melodious sounds of various birds singing at the top of their 
voices. I thought, “How placid it is to be back in the pastoral setting of York County.” 

However, on the mornings that I preferred to sleep in, the bird’s melodious 
sounds became an irritating nuisance. The following spring, and early summer, a 
whippoorwill joined the menagerie of birds that interrupted my sleep. 

The whippoorwill’s “voice is loud, arresting and unmistakable; its call is uttered 
over and over in breathless rapidity. Being nocturnal in habit, the whippoorwill begins 
his distinctive cry as darkness is descending and again shortly before dawn; on moonlit 
nights his call continues through the night.” (Encyclopedia Americana) 

“My” whippoorwill lived in a narrow strip of wooded land adjacent to our 
backyard. In late spring just before nightfall, I would hear the distinctive cry from behind 
my home, and then the mate would reply from the woods in front of my abode. This 
ritual would continue as the two whippoorwills came closer and closer to each other. In 
early morning as I was getting the newspaper, I would hear the more gentle cooings of 
my feathered friends. 

As the years passed, the whippoorwill’s warbling ceased being a nuisance and 
became a rite of passage. The whippoorwill’s annual return took on the character of 
fireworks on the Fourth of July, turkey dinner at Thanksgiving, and decorating a tree at 
Christmas. When I heard the whippoorwill, I knew that the seasonal cycle was on it 
proper course, and I gained a sense of security knowing that “God is in his heaven and all 
is right with the world.” 

As urbanization increased in York County, I became apprehensive about the 
whippoorwill’s ability to survive in our changing environment. When I heard the bird’s 
cry, I wondered, “Is this the last whippoorwill?” 

My neighbor built a home in the wooded strip that encompassed the bird’s nightly 
trek, and I thought, “For sure, this will frighten the whippoorwill away.” However, my 
neighbor designed his landscaping so that the least amount of natural foliage was 
disturbed. The whippoorwill seemed to be perfectly content with the new environment. 

Still, I wondered, “How many adjustments can the bird make?” Years passed, 
and the whippoorwill marked the passing of the seasons. Each year I pondered, “Could 
this be the last whippoorwill?” 

This year (2001)1 did not hear the whippoorwill. Is there any significance in the 
passing of the last whippoorwill? 

Our lifestyle affects the well-being of all living creatures. How we use or abuse 
the physical universe has an effect on the quality of life shared by all earthly creatures. 

We do not have to be fanatical about environmental concerns. No one should be denied 
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the right to develop his property because he might destroy a whippoorwill’s nest. On the 
other hand, we can, as a community, act responsibly as my neighbor did in developing his 
property with respect for the natural terrain. We have acted as a community through 
governmental zoning ordinances, through community covenants, and through private 
organizations to minimize the loss of rural quality amid necessary development. 

There is a biblical hope that someday “the wolf shall dwell with the lamb.” 
Devising a means for man to dwell with the whippoorwill could be a step toward that 
biblical hope 


2010 Editorial Update 

In 2010,1 still have not heard that bird’s beckoning call to his mate--except as it 
echoes in the memories of my mind. The question remains: “Is there any significance in 
the passing of the last whippoorwill?” especially in a book dealing with the history of 
Tabb? Can it be ranked along with the fate of the Kiskiacks, the Civil War, slavery, the 
life of a historic church, or public education? There is a message in the demise of the 
neighborhood’s whippoorwill. 

Placed in the context of five hundred years of history, the passing of the 
whippoorwill may be symbolic of the sociological and demographical changes in Tabb’s 
last half-century. The lingering memory of an era when wildlife marked the passage of 
time as much as hands on a clock or the turning of pages on a calendar could create a 
sense of community which includes all creatures, not just fellow human beings. We 
share life together with all creatures who inhabit the Earth. 

A hundred years ago, land-use regulations were neither contemplated nor 
necessary, but their development is a vital part of Tabb’s history. Conditions change, and 
society changes accordingly; history is a record of that change. If things stayed the same, 
there would be no point in writing history. 
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BROKEN BRIDGE 

In January of 1947, my family moved to the farm in York County where the 
Northside Church of Christ and the Mary Jane Bread Store are located today. I was 
eleven years old and in the sixth grade; therefore, I was enrolled in the Poquoson 
Elementary School. Each day my brothers and I walked the short lane from our home to 
the school bus stop on Route 17, which was a two-lane 
tar and gravel road at that time. On the first day of 
waiting for the school bus, I noticed a sign immediately 
across the road from our farm which read “BROKEN 
BRIDGE FARM” with the logo of a broken bridge 
scrolled across the bottom. 

The sign was placed by a wooded lane which led 
to our new neighbor’s farmhouse. The image of a 
broken bridge intrigued my childhood curiosity, and I looked around but never saw a 
broken bridge, nor a bridge of any kind. Over the years, the farm changed owners several 
times as our neighbors came and went. The original Broken Bridge sign has long since 
disappeared and today has been replaced by another sign saying “Pine Meadow 
Veterinarian Hospital.” 

Recently, while researching Tabb’s Civil War, I discovered several references to a 
place called Broken Bridge. This discovery jogged my childhood memory, and I 
wondered, “Could these Civil War events have happened in my old neighborhood or 
perhaps on my family’s farm?” Apparently, this name identified the geographical area 
where Kiln Creek separates York County and Newport News on Route 17. 

Several articles written by participants in the Battle of Big Bethel refer to this 
locale as Broken Bridge. On page 414, “Peninsular Sketches” (The Southern Literary 
Messenger, July, 1863) said, “The Virginia Life Guard were ordered to defend the pass 
at the Broken Bridge, a mile above the church.” The phraseology indicates that “Broken 
Bridge” designated a generalized location prior to the Civil War and prior to a military 
post being located there. The Virginia Life Guard being sent there “to defend the pass” 
indicates its location on a primary road. 

“Peninsular Sketches” verified the location saying, “Immediately on the main, or 
Hampton road, stood an old frame building, known under the euphonious title of ‘the 
Buzzard's Roost’ and here another road branched off, passing around our right flank, and 
crossing the creek a mile above the church, at a place called Broken Bridge.” (page 404) 
( See the map in Chapter 6 page 90) I remember when Saunder’s Road in 
Hampton/Newport News was call Buzzard’s Roost Road. 

E. C. Gordon, in “The Battle of Bethel,” postulated that the Union Army could 
have used a more advantageous approach to the battlefield at Bethel saying, “A force of 
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Federal troops could have struck the road to Yorktown three miles above Bethel church, 
moving via Lee's store and the Broken bridge road without passing nearer than two miles 
of Magruder's position.” The road that Gordon called “the Broken Bridge Road” is 
shown on the map below running from Broken Bridge and intersecting Yorktown 
Road between Bethel and the Halfway House. Although not called by name, this road is 
also referenced on the plat of Callohill Presson property and is referenced in the property 
deed. (Deed book 9, page 390: “Containing by survey eighty acres and two roads.” ) 

This road no longer exists; however it would be roughly equivalent to Coventry 
Boulevard and Rt. 134. 



During the Battle of Bethel, Lieutenant-Colonel William Stuart anticipated that 
the Union Army might use the Broken Bridge route and sent the Virginia Life Guard “to 
Presson's, near the Warwick and York bridge.” (Stuart’s official report) As history 
unfolded, the Yankees concentrated all of their troops at Bethel and the deployment of 
Rebel soldiers to Broken Bridge was a precautionary measure rather than a tactic against 
an actual threat. However, troops remained on the Presson property after the Battle of 
Bethel, and Broken Bridge became an active military post. Gen. Magruder’s 
restructuring of the chain of command specifically lists Broken Bridge as a military post: 
General Order Hdqrs. Army of the Peninsula 

105 Bethel, Va. November 10, 1861 

...The troops at or in the vicinity of Bethel, including Broken Bridge and 
Half-way House, will send their morning reports, through Colonel 
Winston, to the commanding general. Such troops as, in the absence of a 
commanding general, may remain at or in the vicinity of Bethel, including 
Half-way House, will report directly to Colonel Winston. The First 
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Division of the Army, Brig. Gen. G. J. Rains commanding, will be 
composed of the troops stationed at the following post, viz: Yorktown, 

Upper Grafton Church, Ship Point, Harrod’s Mill, Camp Marion, Half¬ 
way House, Broken Bridge, and Bethel. ... 

By command of Major-General Magruder 
Th. Jefferson Page, Jr., Aide-de-Camp. 

(The Official Records of the War of the Rebellion , pages 697-8) 

Although the post at Broken Bridge was not continuously active, it did have sporadic 
mission 


II EADQU A.KTEKH A It MY OF THE 1'EXISSULA, 

JlfthA) lit., Xovrtnltrr Is, LSHI. 

Colotml MoKrNNKY, Broken Bridge,, I'm.: 

Sir : 1 am instructed by Major ! rtncral Magruder to inform you that 
you will take chaw of the column lo proceed on tin* Buck River toad 
to morrow rimming, which will Im formed and proecod, ns n*iiul, to 
Hudgins' Corner. Two pieces, one rilled nnd mu* howitzer, from Jlad- 
iiallN battery, will go, a* usual, instead ot the Alliemafle Artillery, which 
went to-day, and the Old Dominion Dragoons will take tin* lead, and 
be sent forward as before, when the column halts at llndgina’ Comer. 
Then Colonel Cobb will he sent to Mrs. Hudgins* with hi« Legion and as 
many wagons rut he may think necessary, which will be loaded by the 
Legion. The balance of the wagons will be loaded w ith wheat from tho 
fields on the right. In case an achanceof the enemy Is reported, the 
wagons will be writ back by the new mad and bridge, constructed by 
Lieutenant McKee, through Winder’s and Curtis’ farms. Otherwise 
the column u ill return, as usual, by the main Back River road. 1 am 
further instructed to direct you to draw your rations, including fresh 
meat, from the commissary at Bethel. 

I uni, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

UKXRY BRYAN*, 

Aidcde Camp. 

{The Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, page 701) 

The Dix map designates the Broken Bridge 
but does not call it by that name. Perhaps, the 
map’s “dest” is an abbreviation for 
“destroyed” which may indicate that the 
bridge was intentionally broken as a military 
tactic to disrupt the Union advance. Also, 
note the markings on the road and to each of 
its sides; these markings are used throughout 
the map to indicate entrenchments. 

The map also'pictures the property 
called Presson (misspelled as Preston) to 
which the Virginia Life Guard was transferred 
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in order to protect “the pass at Broken Bridge.” (Today, this is the location of the Kiln 
Creek strip mall.) Although this farm was called “Presson,.” it had been sold to Thomas 
Russell in 1848 (Deed Book 13, page 357), and at the time of the Civil War was owned 
by Russell’s son-in-law Robert Cooke. The original family name was used to identify the 
property on several deeds transferring ownership even when it was not owned by a 
Presson. 

In 1650, Thomas Presson received a land grant which extended into both York 
and Warwick counties and originally encompassed the entire area referred to as Broken 
Bridge. (Nell Marion Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, Vol. II, p. 220) One portion of 
the original land grant remained in the Presson family at the time of the Civil War: In 
1823, Elizabeth Presson sold 80 acres (located on the opposite side of Route 17 from 
Kiln Creek Mall) to Collohill Presson. Although this deed, like the other cited here, does 
not mention “Broken Bridge,” it refers to the property’s southern boundary as “the Bridge 
on the line between Warwick and York Counties, from thence along the middle of the 
dam (it being the County line).” (Deed Book 9, page 390) Thus, the entrenchment on 
the Dix map was on Collohill Presson’s property. Callohill Presson died during the Civil 
War and his farm which had increased to 157 acres was divided among his heirs. 
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Plat of Callohill Presson’s land division Deed Book 19, page 28 
The farm that my family bought in 1947 was the portion of the estate allotted to 
Eleanora Presson with slight changes to straighten the east boundary. 
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The boundary between 
York and Warwick (Newport 
News) was referred to variously 
as: stream, creek, swamp, and 
pond; further downstream it had 
been called a morass. Obviously, 
a bridge was required to cross 
from one county into the other. It 
is also apparent that this bridge 
was often in disrepair since it 
gained the title “Broken Bridge.” 



Kiln Creek in November, 2010 


The bridge has been replaced with modem road construction techniques. 
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Each day thousands of motorists pass over the stream and the surrounding bog 
without noticing the swampy terrain. Even more so, these passers-by would be unaware 
that once upon a time Rebel soldiers were stationed there to halt the march of unfriendly 

Yankees. 

1 



Route 17 as it passes over “Broken Bridge” 
The green sign on the right says, 

“ENTER 

CITY OF NEWPORT NEWS 
LEAVE 

YORK COUNTY.” 
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EPILOGUE 

“No man is an island entire of itself; 
every man is ... a part of the main; 

any man's death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in mankind.” 

--John Donne 

In a conversation with a friend who had lived out-of-state for over fifty years, I 
used the name Tabb as a generalized reference to the southern tip of York County. My 
friend said, “I thought Tabb was a little country store located on Route 17.” Sometimes 
when my mind drifts back to the days before the urbanization of York County, I am 
prone to think of Tabb as Smith’s store where I used to buy comic books when I was a 
kid. Readers, who have lived in Tabb for sixty to seventy years, may be inclined to think 
that the image presented in this book does not correspond to their memory of the quiet, 
rural community of their childhood. 

Yet, the Americanization of the British Colonies unfolded as much here as 
anywhere along the eastern seaboard. During the Halfway House’s heyday, it was the 
focal point of Peninsula commerce. When the Church of England was the established 
church, Charles Parish was the custodian of communal moral behavior and a prime 
mover in establishing the first endowed educational system in the United States. This 
place called Tabb was a battlefield in three major wars: the Revolution, the War of 1812, 
and the Civil War. During the first year of the Civil War, Tabb was a frontline of conflict 
and, in some ways, previewed the course of the war. 

Geographical identity is dependent upon a sense of community. Webster’s 
dictionary defines community as “a body of persons ... united by historical consciousness 
or by common social, economic.and political interests.” Tabb gains its identity by its 
residents sharing in common the heritage bequeathed to us by prior generations. 

The reality that “no man is an island” binds us each to each, and this life together 
creates a community. In some respects, the history of Tabb is the story of how people are 
related to one another - how individual lives are affected by the community and how the 
community comes into existence by individuals sharing life together. 

“No man is an island.” Neither is Tabb an island entire of itself; it is part of the 
main and is very much involved in mankind. As stated in the Preface of this book, 

Tabb’s history cannot be understood apart from the national trends in which it existed. 

At the same time, Tabb’s history illustrates how those national trends shaped everyday 
life of average citizens. 
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INTERRACIAL FAMILIES IN TABB 


“Under our Constitution, the freedom to marry, or not marry, a person of another race 
resides with the individual, and cannot be infringed by the State.” 

—Supreme Court, Loving v. Virginia, June 12,1967 

Nancy Hopson Alverado gave me a copy of a letter written to her great 
grandmother which documents the issue of interracial marriage being an active issue in 
Tabb. 
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This letter, written by York’s Clerk of Court, was in response to a letter from 
Cattie Cooke that is no longer in existence (at least no longer available to this writer). 
Therefore, the answer to Miss Cooke’s inquiry is known, but her question is not known. 
We can only surmise the nature of the original request for information. It is reasonably 
certain that the letter was concerned with the legality of an interracial matrimonial union. 
However, it is not clear what the racial identity of the prospective marital partners was. 

Based on the United States Census and York County marriage records, Cattie 
Cooke and John Goffigan Russell were parents of Allie, Nancy, and John W. Russell. 

The 1918 marriage records of Kelley and Nancy Hopson lists the bride’s parents as John 
Russell and Caddie Cooke. The 1920 census lists Caddie Russell as the head of the 
family, Nancy Hopson as daughter, Kelley Hopson as son-in-law, and John W. as son. 
Obviously Cattie and John G. Russell were the parental heads of this family, but what 
was unusual about this union that occasioned Cattie’s letter to the Clerk of Court? 

Selecting a limited set of facts, the answer is rather simple: John Goffigan 
Russell was white and Cattie Cook was mulatto. The U. S. Census (1900 and 1910) 
listed John Russell’s race as “W” (white); Cattie Russell is listed as “M” (mulatto) in 
1920 and as “ng” (negro) in 1930. [By the 1930’s, no distinction was made between the 
degrees of African descent.] Apparently, Cattie’s letter was asking about the legality of 
a marital relation between the races. 

However, the Clerk of Court’s response “that a marriage certificate can be issued 
in this case as in others” does not correspond to the legal code of that period of history. 
From the Colonial Era, Virginia law forbade interracial marriage; in April, 1691, the 
Virginia legislature passed the following bill: 

And for prevention of that abominable mixture and spurious issue which 
hereafter may encrease in this dominion, as well by negroes, mulattoes, 
and Indians intermarrying with English, or other white women, as by their 
unlawfull accompanying with one another. Be it enacted by the authoritie 
aforesaid, and it is hereby enacted, that for the time to come, whatsoever 
English or other white man or woman being free shall intermarry with a 
negroe, mulatto, or Indian man or woman bond or free shall within three 
months after such marriage be banished and removed from this dominion 
forever, and that the justices of each respective countie within this 
dominion make it their perticular care that this act be put in effectuall 
execution. — Statues at large, Hening 

Anti-interracial marriage laws stayed in effect until 1967 when the United States 
Supreme Court ruled them unconstitutional in the Loving v. Virginia case. Actually, 
these laws were made stricter on March 20, 1924, by the Virginia General Assembly’s 
passing the Racial Integrity Act which required that at birth very person be recorded as 
white or “colored.” This act also implemented the “one-drop rule” which meant that any 
person with one drop of blood of African or Native American descent was considered a 
“colored person.” 

In light of the historical context of interracial marriage in Virginia, how could the 
Clerk of Court say that “a certificate of marriage can be issued in this case?” If the set of 
facts, cited above, is expanded, it becomes apparent that according to the “one-drop rule” 
John G. Russell was a “colored person” as well as Cattie. Upon this designation, the 
Clerk of Court could rule that the proposed marriage would be legal. 
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John Goffigan Russell was the son of William H. Russell who was the son of 
Thomas C. Russell, one of the wealthiest men in York County, who owned over 3,000 
acres of land, a manor house known as Rosedown, and fifty slaves. (1820 and 1840 
census records). According to local lore, William Russell cohabitated with one of his 
father’s'slaves, produced a family of mixed races, and upon his father’s death in 1851 
inherited a large portion of his father’s wealth including the manor house. Most of this 
lore is substantiated with documentary evidence. 

During the Civil War when the Union Army passed through Tabb on their 
march to Yorktown, J. J. Marks, a Union chaplain, stopped at Rosedown and 
recorded the following description of William Russell: 

We left Hampton on the 4th of April, and reached Great Bethel about two 
p. m. ... We encamped the first night on the farm of Mr. Russel, at Rose 
Dale. This we found one of the finest plantations in this region. Russel 
himself is a timid, soulless man having no white wife, he lives in the 
society of his negroes... . But he had a rare eye for beauty, for he had in 
his house some of the finest specimens of octoroon girls. (Marks, The 
Peninsular Campaign,) 

William Russell’s will, proved in October 1870, has the following statement: 

I give to ... my natural bom children, begotten of Desdemona,... viz. 

Martha Eliza, William Henry, Thomas Lemuel, Griffin and John Goffigan, 
to be equally divided... . (Will Book 14, p. 144) 

Apparently, the peculiar phrase “natural bom children begotten of’ was a means to avoid 
calling Desdemona his wife. The Census Records of 1880 establishes the race both of 


Desdemona and the “children, begotten of’ her: 


Name 

age 

relationship 

race 

Russel, D. E. 

40 

(head of family) 

mu (mulatto) 

W. B. 

26 

brother 

mu 

Wm. H. 

22 

son 

mu 

Martha 

19 

daughter 

mu 

Thomas 

17 

son 

mu 

Lemuel 

13 

son 

mu 

George 

12 

son 

mu 

John G. 

10 

son 

mu 

If the Clerk of Court was aware of the above stated information. 

or if he was aware of the 

local lore, then he would conclude that the request for a marriage license for two 

“mulattoes” would have been perfectly legal. 

Perhaps, Cattie’s letter contained such 


information. At any rate, this evidence of racial identity explains his statement that the 
“marriage certificate can be issued.” 

However, the marriage between John G. Russell and Cattie Cooke apparently 
never took place. The 1900 and 1910 census lists John G. Russell’s marital status as “S” 
(Single); Cattie Cooke is not listed in either of these years’ census records. [However, 
“Carrie Cook” is listed in the John Russell household as a “servant,” age 25 (the same as 
Cattie’s age). No other records could be found of a Carrie Cook living in York County. 
Perhaps, “Carrie” was a scribal error by the census taker and should have been “Cattie.”] 
John G. Russell died in 1913, and in the settlement of his estate, the mother of his 
children was referred to as “Cattie M. Cooke.” In the Appraisement of the Russell estate 
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“Caddy M. Cooke bought... items $393.10” and in the final disbursement lists “paid to: 
Cattie M. Cooke for [care of] John G, Russell’s children ... $650.10. (Will Book 17, 
page 228) 

The will of John Russell was written on Nov. 25, 1898, and proved in 1913 has 
the following: “I give to Caddy (blank space) a home at my residence known as the 
‘Warehouse’.” The remainder of his estate was bequeathed to “my natural bom children 
begotten of the said Caddy.” The blank space after Caddy’s name may indicate an 
uncertainty of the person recording the will concerning the proper last name. Note that 
this will was made before Allie, Nancy, and John W. Russell were bom. Also note that 
the unique phraseology, “my natural bom children begotten of’ is identical to that used 
by John’s father’s will to identify his children by Desdemona. 

In both the 1920 and 1930 census records, Cattie is identified as “Cattie Russell.” 
Apparently, Cattie, like her mother-in-law Desdemona, had no qualms about using 
Russell as her family name. In Desdemona’s case, her last name probably would been 
Russell if she had been a slave at Rosedown since most slaves assumed the name of their 
owners. Desdemona’s brother, William, carried the surname of Russell. 

This one individualized case gives insight into the racial socio-political structures 
that existed in Tabb; however, many other examples could be researched in support of 
interracial families and that racio-social distinctions were made within the group that the 
state called “colored people.” J. J. Marks (quoted above) referred to the multiracial 
people living at Rosedown as “octoroons,” a person with 7 white ancestors and 1 black 
ancestor. Most likely, Marks did not use “octoroon” in the absolute technical meaning 
of the word, but simply to describe the people with very light complexion. If 
Desdemona was a true octoroon, then John G. Russell would been 1/32 African 
American and could have easily been considered white. 

***** 

Richard Loving, a white man, and Mildred Jeter, a woman of African and Native 
American descent, were married in the District of Columbia in June, 1958. When they 
returned to their home in Caroline County, Virginia, they were arrested and charged with 
violation of the 1924 Racial Integrity Act (cited above). The Lovings pleaded guilty, 
and Judge Leon M. Bazile found them guilty saying: 

Almighty God created the races white, black, yellow, malay and red, and 
he placed them on separate continents. And but for the interference with 
his arrangement there would be no cause for such marriages. The fact that 
he separated the races shows that he did not intend for the races to mix. 

This felony carried a penalty of one to five years in prison, and the judge sentenced them 
to one year in prison suspended if the “felons” left the state of Virginia. The Lovings 
moved to the District of Columbia. 

On November 6,1963, the American Civil Liberties Union filed a suit in a 
Virginia state court on behalf of the Lovings, seeking to overturn their guilty verdict and 
their sentence on the grounds that the 1924 law violated the Fourteenth Amendment 
which says: 

No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive 
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any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

The case was eventually taken to the Supreme Court which unanimously ruled in favor of 
the Lovings, setting aside their conviction, invalidating their sentences, and rendering the 
Virginia Racial Integrity Act unconstitutional because it violated both the Due Process 
Clause and the Equal Protection Clause. 

“Under our Constitution, the freedom to marry, or not marry, a person of 
another race resides with the individual, and cannot be infringed by the 
State.” 


* * * * * 

From one point of view, the court ruling in the Loving v. Virginia case 
decimalized relationships that existed in Tabb throughout its history. At the same time, 
Tabb’s history gives the prospective from which to view the social situation which gave 
rise to anti-miscegenation laws and the eventual reversal of this legislation. Once again 
Tabb’s history capsulizes a segment of the national course of events and demonstrates 
how national decisions affect life in an individual community. 







EPILOGUE 


“No man is an island entire of itself; 

•> every man is ... a part of the main; 

any man's death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in mankind.” 

-John Donne 

In a conversation with a friend who had lived out-of-state for over fifty years, I 
used the name Tabb as a generalized reference to the southern tip of York County. My 
friend said, “I thought Tabb was a little country store located on Route 17.” Sometimes 
when my mind drifts back to the days before the urbanization of York County, I am 
prone to think of Tabb as Smith’s store where I used to buy comic books when I was a 
kid. Readers, who have lived in Tabb for sixty to seventy years, may be inclined to think 
that the image presented in this book does not correspond to their memory of the quiet, 
rural community of their childhood. 

Yet, the Americanization of the British Colonies unfolded as much here as 
anywhere along the eastern seaboard. During the Halfway House’s heyday, it was a focal 
point of Peninsula commerce. When the Church of England was the established church, 
Charles Parish was the custodian of communal moral behavior and a prime mover in 
establishing the first endowed educational system in the United States. This place called 
Tabb was a battlefield in three major wars: the Revolution, the War of 1812, and the 
Civil War. During the first year of the Civil War, Tabb was a frontline of conflict and, in 
some ways, previewed the course of the war. 

Geographical identity is dependent upon a sense of community. Webster’s 
dictionary defines community as “a body of persons ... united by historical consciousness 
or by common social, economic and political interests.” Tabb gains its identity by its 
residents sharing in common the heritage bequeathed to us by prior generations. 

The reality that “no man is an island” binds us each to each, and this life together 
creates a community. In some respects, the history of Tabb is the stoiy of how people are 
related to one another - how individual lives are affected by the community and how the 
community comes into existence by individuals sharing life together. 

“No man is an island.” Neither is Tabb an island entire of itself; it is part of the 
main and is v$ry much involved in mankind. As stated in the Preface of this book, 

Tabb’s history cannot be understood apart from the national trends in which it existed. 

At the same time, Tabb’s history illustrates how those national trends shaped everyday 
life of average citizens. 







CHAPTER X/ 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 


Those were the days my friend 
We thought they’d never end. 

Those were the days, oh yes those were the days 
—Those Were The Dmys 
Mary Hopkin 
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I REMEMBER CICERO 

First Published in the York Town Crier on July 15,1992 
Slightly Edited in 2010 

During the days of my youth (late ’50s and early ’60s), an abandoned dog took up 
residence on our family farm (in Tabb). Although this dog was probably not pedigreed, 
one could easily see that he was a blue tick hound of good blood lines. However, later 
activities demonstrated that his hunting expertise was not as great as one might expect 
from his physical appearance. This may explain why his previous owner abandoned him. 

Other than being a gentle and lovable pet, this noble-looking hound had another 
redeeming trait. He had the deepest, most melodious howl ever to leave the throat of a 
blue tick hound. As he wandered through the nearby woods going through the pretense 
of hunting, much like a child’s play imitating 
future employment, all who heard his 
mournful yet melodious bray marveled at the 
volume and the quality of his voice. 

When the time came to give our 
newfound pet a name, it was obvious from his 
vocal abilities that henceforth our blue tick 
hound should be called Cicero. Although this 
great Roman orator may have had many 
namesakes, I am confident that our gentle¬ 
voiced canine was the most worthy to bear 
Cicero’s name. 

Cicero made our family farm his 
permanent home, but his activities were not 
limited to the boundaries of our property; 
utilizing his winning ways, he made friends 
with all the neighbors. (In those days, a person was still your neighbor even though he 
lived several miles away.) As Cicero made his nightly excursion into the surrounding 
woods, the neighbors never complained of him as a nuisance; on the contrary, he 
somewhat became community property and community pride. Neighbors would say, “I 
heard Cicero last night; sounded like he was over toward Shady Brook (where Salty Paws 
is in 2010),” or “I heard him over by the reservoir on Big Bethel Road.” 

“ Those were the days, oh yes those were the days. ” , 

Cicero has been gone for a long time now, for it seems that within the order of 
things, pets are destined to cover only a single phase of life’s adventures. The family 
farm has become the home of the Mary Jane Bread Store and the Tinee Giant. (By 2010, 
the Tinee Giant as well as most of my family’s farm had become Northside Church of 
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Christ.) The surrounding woods have become Tabb Lakes and Coventry. Yet, with the 
ears of my memory, I still hear those melodious tones of Cicero’s howl resounding 
through the lonesome woods. 

As I remember Cicero, I recall the days when life was lived at a slower pace in 
York County. Life without leash laws, zoning regulations, and building permits gives 
one a feeling of experiencing primeval freedom. Comparing life in the county during 
Cicero’s time to life of the current time, 1 recognize that Cicero’s roaming through the 
surrounding woods is a picture of freedom, but Cicero’s roaming through Tabb Lakes 
would be libertarianism infringing upon other people’s freedom. 

“The times, they are a’ changing,” and they always have been changing. York 
County was a good place to live during Cicero’s time; it’s a good place to live today. 
York County has done a good job of changing with the changing times. 
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THE LAST WHIPPOORWILL 

Originally published in the York Town Crier, August 4,2001 
Edited November 8, 2010 

In 1976,1 returned to York County after having lived in a Newport News 
apartment for several years. On the first morning at my present residence, I was 
pleasantly awakened by the melodious sounds of various birds singing at the top of their 
voices. 1 thought, “How placid it is to be back in the pastoral setting of York County.” 

However, on the mornings that I preferred to sleep in, the bird’s melodious 
sounds became an irritating nuisance. The following spring, and early summer, a 
whippoorwill joined the menagerie of birds that interrupted my sleep. 

The whippoorwill’s “voice is loud, arresting and unmistakable; its call is uttered 
over and over in breathless rapidity. Being nocturnal in habit, the whippoorwill begins 
his distinctive cry as darkness is descending and again shortly before dawn; on moonlit 
nights his call continues through the night.” (Encyclopedia Americana) 

“My” whippoorwill lived in a narrow strip of wooded land adjacent to our 
backyard. In late spring just before nightfall, I would hear the distinctive cry from behind 
my home, and then the mate would reply from the woods in front of my abode. T his 
ritual would continue as the two whippoorwills came closer and closer to each other. In 
early morning as I was getting the newspaper, I would hear the more gentle cooings of 
my feathered friends. 

As the years passed, the whippoorwill’s warbling ceased being a nuisance and 
became a rite of passage. The whippoorwill’s annual return took on the character of 
fireworks on the Fourth of July, turkey dinner at Thanksgiving, and decorating a tree at 
Christmas. When I heard the whippoorwill, I knew that the seasonal cycle was on it 
proper course, and I gained a sense of security knowing that “God is in his heaven and all 
is right with the world.” 

As urbanization increased in York County, 1 became apprehensive about the 
whippoorwill’s ability to survive in our changing environment. When I heard the bird’s 
cry, I wondered, “Is this the last whippoorwill?” 

My neighbor built a home in the wooded strip that encompassed the bird’s nightly 
trek, and I thought, “For sure, this will frighten the whippoorwill away.” However, my 
neighbor designed his landscaping so that the least amount of natural foliage was 
disturbed. The whippoorwill seemed to be perfectly content with the new environment. 

Still, I wondered, “How many adjustments can the bird make?” Years passed, 
and the whippoorwill,marked the passing of the seasons. Each year I pondered, “Could 
this be the last whippoorwill?” 

This year (2001) I did not hear the whippoorwill. Is there any significance in the 
passing of the last whippoorwill? 
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Our lifestyle affects the well-being of all living creatures. How we use or abuse 
the physical universe has an effect on the quality of life shared by all earthly creatures. 

We do not have to be fanatical about environmental concerns. No one should be denied 
the right to develop his property because he might destroy a whippoorwill’s nest. On the 
other hand, we can, as a community, act responsibly as my neighbor did in developing his 
property with respect for the natural terrain. We have acted as a community through 
governmental zoning ordinances, through community covenants, and through private 
organizations to minimize the loss of rural quality amid necessary development. 

There is a biblical hope that someday “the wolf shall dwell with the lamb.” 
Devising a means for man to dwell with the whippoorwill could be a step toward that 
biblical hope 


2010 Editorial Update 

In 2010,1 still have not heard that bird’s beckoning call to his mate--except as it 
echoes in the memories of my mind. The question remains: “Is there any significance in 
the passing of the last whippoorwill?” especially in a book dealing with the history of 
Tabb? Can it be ranked along with the fate of the Kiskiacks, the Civil War, slavery, the 
life of a historic church, or public education? There is a message in the demise of the 
neighborhood’s whippoorwill. 

Placed in the context of five hundred years of history, the passing of the 
whippoorwill may be symbolic of the sociological and demographical changes in Tabb’s 
last half-century. The lingering memory of an era when wildlife marked the passage of 
time as much as hands on a clock or the turning of pages on a calendar could create a 
sense of community which includes all creatures, not just fellow human beings. We 
share life together with all creatures who inhabit the Earth. 

A hundred years ago, land-use regulations were neither contemplated nor 
necessary, but their development is a vital part of Tabb’s history. Conditions change, and 
society changes accordingly; history is a record of that change. If things stayed the same, 
there would be no point in writing history. 
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BROKEN BRIDGE 

In January of 1947, my family moved to the farm in York County where the 
Northside Church of Christ and the Mary Jane Bread Store are located today. I was 
eleven years old and in the sixth grade; therefore, I was enrolled in the Poquoson 
Elementary School. Each day my brothers and I walked the short lane from our home to 
the school bus stop on Route 17, which was a two-lane tar and gravel road at that time. 
On the first day of waiting for the school bus, I noticed a sign immediately across the 
road from our farm which read “BROKEN BRIDGE FARM” with the logo of a broken 
bridge scrolled across the bottom. 

The sign was placed by a wooded lane which led to our new neighbor’s 
farmhouse. The image of a broken bridge intrigued my childhood curiosity, and I looked 
around but never saw a broken bridge, nor a bridge of any kind. Over the years, the farm 
changed owners several times as our neighbors came and went. The original Broken 
Bridge sign has long since disappeared and today has been replaced by another sign 
saying “Pine Meadow Veterinarian Hospital.” 


Veferinfliy Hospital ( 



Recently, while researching Tabb’s Civil War, I discovered several references to a 
place called Broken Bridge. This discovery jogged my childhood memory, and I 
wondered, “Could these Civil War events have happened in my old neighborhood or 
perhaps on my family’s farm?” Apparently, this name identified the geographical area 
where Kiln Creek separates York County and Newport News on Route 17. 

Several articles written by participants in the Battle of Big Bethel refer to this 
locale as Broken Bridge. On page 414, “Peninsular Sketches” (The Southern Literary 
Messenger, July, 1863) said, “The Virginia Life Guard were ordered to defend the pass 
at the Broken Bridge, a mile above the church.” The phraseology indicates that “Broken 
Bridge” designated a generalized location prior to the Civil War and prior to a military 
post being located there. The Virginia Life Guard being sent there “to defend the pass” 
indicates its location on a primary road. 

“Peninsular Sketches” verified the location saying, “Immediately on the main, or 
Hampton road, stood an old frame building, known under the euphonious title of ‘the 
Buzzard’s Roost’ and here another road branched off, passing around our right flank, and 
crossing the creek a mile above the church, at a place called Broken Bridge.” (page 404) 
(See the map in Chapter 6 page 98) I remember when Saunder’s Road in 
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Hampton/Newport News was call Buzzard’s Roost Road. 

E. C. Gordon, in “The Battle of Bethel,’* postulated that the Union Army could 
have used a more advantageous approach to the battlefield at Bethel saying, “A force of 
Federal troops could have struck the road to Yorktown three miles above Bethel church, 
moving via Lee's store and the Broken bridge road without passing nearer than two miles 
of Magruder's position.” The road that Gordon called “the Broken Bridge Road” is 
shown on the map below running from Broken Bridge and intersecting Yorktown 
Road between Bethel and the Halfway House. Although not called by name, this road is 
also referenced on the plat of Callohill Presson property and is referenced in the property 
deed. (Deed book 9, page 390: “Containing by survey eighty acres and two roads.”) 
This road no longer exists; however it would be roughly equivalent to Coventry 
Boulevard and Rt. 134. 



During the Battle of Bethel, Lieutenant-Colonel William Stuart anticipated that 
the Union Army might use the Broken Bridge route and sent the Virginia Life Guard “to 
Presson's, near the Warwick and York bridge.” (Stuart’s official report) As history 
unfolded, the Yankees concentrated all of their troops at Bethel and the deployment of 
Rebel soldiers to Broken Bridge was a precautionary measure rather than a tactic against 
an actual threat. However, troops remained on the Presson property after the Battle of 
Bethel, and Broken Bridge became an active military post. Gen. Magruder’s , 
restructuring of the chain of command specifically lists Broken Bridge as a military post: 


General Order 


Hdqrs. Army of the Peninsula 
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105 Bethel, Va. November 10,1861 

... The troops at or in the vicinity of Bethel, including Broken Bridge and 
Half-way House, will send their morning reports, through Colonel 
Winston, to the commanding general. Such troops as, in the absence of a 
commanding general, may remain at or in the vicinity of Bethel, including 
Half-way House, will report directly to Colonel Winston. The First 
Division of the Army, Brig. Gen. G. J. Rains commanding, will be 
composed of the troops stationed at the following post, viz: Yorktown, 

Upper Grafton Church, Ship Point, Harrod’s Mill, Camp Marion, Half¬ 
way House, Broken Bridge, and Bethel. ... 

By command of Major-General Magruder 
Th. Jefferson Page, Jr., Aide-de-Camp. 

{The Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, pages 697-8) 

Although the post at Broken Bridge was not continuously active, it did have sporadic 
mission 


IlEADqi'AItTKBH A It MY OP THE PENINSULA, 

Bethel, I'a., Xovcntber IK, 1 K 61 . 

Colonel McKinney, Broken Bridge, 

HlK: 1 am instructed by Mqjor-Genrnd Magruder to inform you that 
you will take charge of the column to proceed on the Hack River road 
to-morrow morning, which will lie formed and proceed, an n«iuil, to 
Hudgins’ Corner. Two piece*, oor rilled and one howitzer, from ilud- 
»:dl’* battery, will go, ne usual,in.*u*ud of tin A llwmarle Artillery, which 
went to-day, and the Old Dominion Dragoon* will take the lead, and 
be sent foiward as liefore, when the column halts at Hudgins' Corner. 

Then Colonel Cohli will lie sent to Mrs. Hudgins’ with his Legion and as 
many wagons no he may think necessary, which will be hauled by the 
Legion. The balance of the wagons will be loaded with wheat from the 
fields on the rigid. In cusr an advance of the enemy is reported, the 
wagon* will lie sent back by the new road and bridge, constructed by 
Lieutenant McKee, through Winder’s and Curtis’ farms. Otherwise 
the column will return, as usual, by the main Hack River read. I aui 
further instructed to direct you to draw your rations, including fresh 
meat, front the commissary at Bethel. 

1 am, air, very' respectfully, your obedient servant, 

UKXRY BRYAN', 

Aide de-Camp. 

{The Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, page 701) 

The Dix map designates the Broken Bridge but does not call it by that name. Perhaps, 
the map’s “desf ’ is an abbreviation for “destroyed” which may indicate that the bridge 
was intentionally broken as a military tactic to disrupt the Union advance. Also, note the 
markings on the road and to each of its sides; these markings are used throughout the 
map to indicate entrenchments. 
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The map also pictures the property called Presson (misspelled as Preston) to which the 
Virginia Life Guard was transferred in order to protect “the pass at Broken Bridge.” 
(Today, this is the location of the Kiln Creek strip mall.) Although this farm was called 
“Presson,.” it had been sold to Thomas Russell in 1848 (Deed Book 13, page 357), and at 
the time of the Civil War was owned by Russell’s son-in-law Robert Cooke. The original 
family name was used to identify the property on several deeds transferring ownership 
even when it was not owned by a Presson. 

In 1650, Thomas Presson received a land grant which extended into both York 
and Warwick counties and originally encompassed the entire area referred to as Broken 
Bridge. (Nell Marion Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, Vol. II, p. 220) One portion of 
the original land grant remained in the Presson family at the time of the Civil War: In 
1823, Elizabeth Presson sold 80 acres (located on the opposite side of Route 17 from 
Kiln Creek Mall) to Collohill Presson. Although this deed, like the other cited here, does 
not mention “Broken Bridge,” it refers to the property’s southern boundary as “the Bridge 
on the line between Warwick and York Counties, from thence along the middle of the 
dam (it being the County line).” (Deed Book 9, page 390) Thus, the entrenchment on 
the Dix map was on Collohill Presson’s property. Callohill Presson died during the Civil 
War and his farm which had increased to 157 acres was divided among his heirs. 
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The farm that my family bought in 1947 was the portion of the estate allotted to Eleanora 
Presson with slight changes to straighten the east boundary. 



Kiln Creek in November, 2010 


The boundary between York and Warwick (Newport News) was referred to variously as: 
stream, creek, swamp, and pond; further downstream it had been called a morals. 
Obviously, a bridge was required to cross from one county into the other. It is also 
apparent that this bridge was often in disrepair since it gained the title “Broken Bridge.” 
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The bridge has been replaced with modem road construction techniques. 



Each day thousands of motorists pass over the stream and the surrounding bog without 
noticing the swampy terrain. Even more so, these passers-by would be unaware that once 
upon a time Rebel soldiers were stationed there to halt the march of unfriendly Yankees. 



Route 17 as it passes over “Broken Bridge” 
The green sign on the right says, 

“ENTER 

CITY OF NEWPORT NEWS 
LEAVE 

YORK COUNTY 
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CHAPTER^ 

THE EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN TABB 

“If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, 
it expects what never was and never will be. ” 

—Thomas Jefferson 

Tabb’s reputation for excellence in education (as well as that of the entire county) 
is known throughout the state and sometimes nationally. We can justly take pride in the 
accomplishments of both students and faculties; yet, we should be aware that what exists 
today is in large part the result of what was done by those who came before us. This 
chapter surveys the evolution of public education in Tabb. 

COLONIAL EDUCATION 

William Berkeley (1605-1677), who was governor of Virginia longer than any 
other person, expressed a very negative view of public education, considering it the 
source of civil unrest: “I thank God, there are no free schools nor printing,... for learning 
has brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects into the world, and printing has divulged 
them, and libels against the best government.” (Hening, William Waller, Statues at 
Large, Vo\. II, p. 517) In spite of the governor’s prejudices, education in Colonial 
Virginia developed around three categories: private, religious, and free schools. 

Private Schools 

Colonial mores assumed that well-to-do families would provide for their own 
children's instruction, as Governor Berkeley reported to his superiors in London, "the 
same course that is taken in England ... every man according to his own ability 
instructs] his children." (Hening, Vol. II, p. 517) In most cases, this was accomplished 
by a prominent family hiring a teacher, building a small "schoolhouse" in close proximity 
to his residence, and inviting other families of means to enroll their children for a small 
fee. The Virginia Gazette carried many ads by teachers seeking employment, by 
employers seeking teachers, and by schools seeking students; for example: 

Dec. 12, 1773. A schoolmaster who understands Latin, Mathematicks, and 
will undertake'to teach from 10 to 15 scholars ... in a publick School 
situated in a good neighborhood. 

1771. The Rev. William Dunlop having engaged a tutor for his own sons, 
properly qualified to teach the learned languages as well as writing and 









